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Introduction 


Tokali Kilise (Buckle Church) is located in Géreme Valley, Cappadocia, near Kayseri in 
modern Turkey. In the Middle Ages this rock-hewn monument was the katholikon, or main 
church, of the Monastery of the Archangels. The present structure is actually a complex of 
three churches, the increasing size and elaboration of which reflect the growth in the number 
of monks and in the amount of patronage attracted by the monastery. The first church, which 
for convenience is called here the Lower Church, seems to have been carved in the ninth 
century, soon after the area had been militarily secured by the Christian Byzantine Empire 
after hundreds of years of internecine warfare on the eastern frontiers with the Moslems of 
the caliphate. A more spacious church, commonly known as the Old Church, was excavated 
directly above the Lower Church probably within one or two generations, in the first quarter 
of the tenth century. This chapel received an elaborate fresco decoration—its vault was 
covered with a dense narrative of the life of Christ. Again apparently within one or two 
generations, in the middle of the tenth century, the community outgrew this second church 
and had a third one—the New Church—carved further into the cliffside. This last great 
edifice has a transverse barrel-vaulted nave and a three-apsed sanctuary separated from the 
body of the church by a monumental arcade and corridor. A parekklesion (side church) was 
cut through an arcade to the north. The Old Church was incorporated into the new scheme as 
a western arm. This church, which vies in scale with some of the surviving Middle Byzantine 
monuments in the capital of the empire, Constantinople, was given a painted decoration 
commensurate with its scale and architectural refinement. Its fresco program is of high 
aesthetic quality and of great complexity. It includes not only a rich christological cycle 
derived from the Gospels and Apocrypha but also unusual hagiographic sequences. 

The sophistication of these paintings would certainly secure for them a place in the 
history of art; but their importance is increased by their chronological isolation. Although 
numerous Byzantine foundations may be dated to the late ninth/early tenth century and 
again to the early eleventh century, virtually no major monuments with high-quality decora- 
tive programs survive from the middle of the tenth century. This lacuna in monumental 
painting is particularly problematic since the period has been identified as the “Macedonian 
Renaissance” on the basis of the considerable artistic achievements realized during the tenure 
of the emperors of the Macedonian dynasty. The figural art of the era is, however, largely 
limited to luxury “minor” arts of metropolitan manufacture—most especially the highly 
classicizing illuminated manuscripts and elegant ivory carvings commonly ascribed to the 
middle of the tenth century. The paintings of the New Church add new dimensions to the 
corpus of tenth-century works of art—in terms of both their media, monumental fresco, and 
their setting, the provinces. 

A study of the frescoes of Tokali Kilise provides some insight into several fundamental 
problems confronting art historians. Because the frescoes of the New Church are so inti- 
mately connected with works associated with the “Macedonian Renaissance,” they may 
Suggest answers to questions implicit in the concept of a medieval “renaissance,” concerning 
the territorial and societal limitations of revivalism (e.g., Did it affect only the urban elite?), 
its causes (e.g., Did the attempt to revitalize a mythologized past have a social function?) and 
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aesthetic implications (e.g., Are classicizing forms simply a superficial stylistic phenomenon, 
or do they reflect a modified perception of the world?). Tokaht Kilise should also contribute to 
a fuller understanding of the stylistic sequence of the figural arts in the tenth century and, 
more important, provide that sequence with a chronological anchor. Further, the complex 
eyeles of both the Old and New Churches provide the basis for reevaluating current no- 
tions of the development of Middle Byzantine church decoration. Tokali may also be of 
interest to cultural historians: the growth of the complex in the later ninth and tenth centuries 
offers evidence regarding monastic life, political stability in the region, and the materia] 
wealth and spiritual preoccupations of the nascent provincial military aristocracy. 

Despite its apparent relevance to fundamental historical and art historical questions, 
Tokalh Kilise has never received the attention that it merits. There are several reasons for its 
neglect. First, until relatively recently Cappadocia was not readily accessible to scholars. 
Certainly surveys of Cappadocian monuments, including Tokali Kilise, were undertaken. 
Indeed, Father Guillaume de Jerphanion’s unsurpassed corpus, Une nouvelle province de 
Vart byzantin (Paris, 1925-42), provides the scholarly foundation of the present study. But 
strangely few of the last great generation of Byzantinists visited the site. Even now that travel 
has become easier, those involved in the study of the area have been primarily concerned with 
publishing newly discovered chapels not included in earlier surveys. Moreover, a deep-rooted 
prejudice against “provincial” art has been a considerable barrier to the recognition of the 
katholikon’s importance. Most essentially, the poor condition of the frescoes has not allowed 
a full appreciation of their quality. The cleaning and restoration of the frescoes of both the 
Old and New Churches by ICCROM, with funding from UNESCO, has eliminated this last 
obstacle to an objective assessment of the significance of Tokali Kilise and provided the 
necessary basis for their art historical reevaluation. 


This monograph is designed to make the significant frescoes of Tokali Kilise better 
known to a wider scholarly audience through the publication of the results of a photographic 
survey of the monument. This survey, carried out during May and June of 1982, produced 
approximately a thousand images, including photographs with 35mm Kodak color slide film 
(Leica equipment), Kodak Vericolor II and Kodak Tri-X Pan film (Hasselblad equipment), 
and the Polaroid Positive/ Negative system. The latter film was granted to us by the Polaroid 
Corporation and greatly aided our work by providing not only high-quality, large-format 
(3” x 4”) negatives, but also an immediate image as a light test. Prints in the album were 
made from both Kodak and Polaroid negatives. A report by the chief conservator of the 
monument, Paul M. Schwartzbaum, and an analysis of the paintings’ color after their cleaning 
have been included so that the present aesthetic impact of the frescoes can be fully appre- 
ciated (Appendices | and 2). A brief written description of the paintings with a transcription 
and translation of their inscriptions is also included (Appendices 3, 4, and 5). In addition, a 
Bibliographical Note has been appended to the volume for two purposes: to provide a 
convenient listing of the literature and to summarize the historiography of the church, 
presenting arguments made in earlier studies so that reference to outdated debates could be 
avoided in the body of the text. 

An order that the historical implications of the paintings of Tokal: Kilise might be 
critically considered by Byzantinists and others interested in medieval frescoes, an attempt Is 
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made to establish the dates of the monument. The first two chapters of the study are devoted 


to the internal and absolute chronology of the church and its decoration. The internal 
sequence of the monument’s excavation can be deduced from the archeological evidence on 
the site. On the basis of its relation to local monuments with datable inscriptions, the two 
main phases of Tokali Kilise’s decoration can be ascribed to the early tenth and mid-tenth 
century. Because its dating does not depend on comparisons with works in a different 
medium or of a different provenance, the frescoes of Tokali Kilise may act as an indepen- 
dent source of insight into the artistic developments of the tenth century without involving 
circular arguments. 

The last chapter is devoted to providing the reader with a sense of the historical and art 
historical context of the monument. It begins with a presentation of the inscriptions naming 
the patrons and artist of the church and a discussion of the ramifications of this epigraphic 
evidence. An attempt is also made to answer some of the basic cultural questions posed 
above. What remains to be done, either in a second volume or in a series of pendant articles, 
is detailed study of the iconography of the eighty-five narrative images found in Tokalh. I do 
not pretend that the present work is an exhaustive analysis of the monument; it is but a simple 
prolegomenon to the mysterious and wonderful complexities of a great work of art. 
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The Internal Chronology of the “Construction” 
of Tokali Kilise 


Erosion of the cliff face has destroyed the original entrance to the Tokali Kilise complex 
(Fig. 2). The construction of the modern Géreme-Avcilar road has further obscured the 
relationship between the church and its subsidiary monastic structures. The Lower Church 
was cleared of the debris with which it was filled and was restored only in 1959 by H. Gurcay 
(Fig. 3). It has not been published, probably because no figural frescoes have survived in it; 
only fragments of red linear patterns remain. The barrel-vaulted nave of the basilica is 
separated from its flat-roofed aisles by a triple arcade. The original arches of this arcade are 
now supported by modern concrete columns with block capitals (Fig. 10). In the southwest 
corner of the nave is a rock-cut font for holy water. To the east, opening through horseshoe- 
headed doorways, is the raised sanctuary, made up of three apses, horseshoe in plan, which 
are preceded by three bays (Fig. 11). The center bay is domed; the north and south bays are 
flat-roofed and transversely barrel-vaulted respectively. Rock-cut altars are attached to the 
east walls of the apses, and chairs are carved beside them to the right. 

The unpretentious scale of the Lower Church, its lack of sculptural elaboration, and 
characteristic use of the horseshoe form mark the chapel as the product of the local Middle 
Byzantine building tradition. Because of these features it is difficult to postulate a nonregional 
source for the plan of the basilica, despite its unusual complexity. Early local models were 
available; for example, the two transept basilicas at Sivrihisar and Cukurkent, of pre-mid- 
seventh-century date, both have a domed crossing and a single aisle separated from the nave 
by a triple arcade.! Characteristic of Early Byzantine churches in the province, however, these 
two built monuments have a single sanctuary apse; the tripartite sanctuary of the Lower 
Church helps identify it as a post-Iconoclastic structure. Other small Middle Byzantine 
rock-cut basilicas are found in Cappadocia. Belli Kilise in Soganh Valley, which has been 
ascribed to the tenth century on the basis of the style of its fresco decoration, provides 
perhaps the closest parallel to the Lower Church, although it lacks bays in front of the 
Sanctuary apses.? It is possible that these bays were introduced in the plan of the Lower 


' Marcell Restle, Studien zur friihbyzantinische Architektur Kappadokiens, Osterreichischen Akademie det 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse Denkschriften, 138 (Vienna, 1979), 50-53; 57-63. 

2 Guillaume de Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de l'art byzantin. Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 
2 vols. pub. in 4 parts (Paris, 1925, 1932, 1936, 1942), II, i, 405, 407, ascribes the church to the tenth century, 


ee 
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Chureh to provide communication between the prothesis, diakonikon, and sanctuary apse 


nt in most masonry churches. In any case, it is more 
convineing to explain the corridor-like space before the three apses of the Lower Church as 
an adaptation of the basilican plan to the practical necessities of the service or as the 
modification of a local tradition rather than as the result of the influence of an exotic. 
unidentified architectural model. 


during the liturgy. Such is the arrangeme 


The Lower Church was preceded by a small anteroom from which a small chamber 
housing two tombs opened to the south. Along with the two arcosolia carved in the north 
wall of the naos of the basilica and the grave cut in the floor of the nave, these tombs suggest 
that the Lower Church functioned at sometime as a funerary chapel. However, such graves 
were not necessarily part of the original building phase; in monuments in which more 
evidence survives, it appears that arcosolia were often carved as they were needed after the 
initial excavation of the chapel.3 The Lower Church was entered by means of steps leading 
down from a vestibule, the original form of which is no longer ascertainable. Opening from 
the same vestibule was a large chamber furnished with rock-cut shelves and a large basin. In 
the southwest corner of this chamber was a passage, now blocked, leading to rooms at a 
lower level. 

The priority on the site of the Lower Church, the vestibule and the subsidiary chamber 
opening off the vestibule, is indicated by the fact that both the plan and the elevation of the 
Old Church were modified to conform to the chapel directly below it and to the subsidiary 
chamber to the northwest. The vestibule from which both the Lower Church and the sub- 
sidiary chamber open took on the secondary function of a narthex for the Old Church. Most 
commonly in Cappadocia, as elsewhere in Byzantium, the narthex is a discrete, lateral 
architectural entity communicating with the naos only through one or more doors.4 In 
contrast, the “narthex” of Tokali Kilise was originally an extended, longitudinally barrel- 
vaulted space approximately 4.5 m in length (Figs. 4-5, 13).5 It also opens to the nave of the 
Old Church through a monumental arch which provides only a nominal distinction between 
the two spaces. This arch cannot be ascribed to a phase of construction later than the 
painting of the Old Church because the fresco decoration on the west face (the image of the 
Transfiguration) conforms perfectly to the curvature of the arch (Fig. 32). Evidently, despite 
the remodeling required by the construction of the Old Church, the vestibule of the Lower 


probably after the first quarter. Marcell Restle, Die byzantinische Wandmalerei in Kleinasien, 3 vols. (Reckling- 
hausen, 1967; Eng. trans., 1967; all page references here are to the German edition), I, 29-30, dates the paintings 
to the end of the tenth century on the basis of stylistic comparisons with manuscript illuminations. 

3 In the Church of St. Barbara in Soganli Valley, for example, arcosolia were cut into the walls of the church 
in both the southeast and northwest corners, destroying part of the fresco decoration in the process. See Jerphan- 
ion, Nouvelle province, Il, i, 322. ’ 

4 Typically nartheces in rock-cut Cappadocian churches are small and separate, as in th 
of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos, Chapel 11 (Jerphanion’s numbering system will be ae ee 
footnotes) and Kiliclar Kilise in Géreme, and St. Symeon in Zilve. Even churches with larger nartheces, such as 
the basilica at Belli Kilise and the Column Churches, have relatively small entrances into the nave. There are, 
nevertheless, a few examples of churches with large chambers esa the nave and largely open to it, most 
notably the eleventh-century church Yilanli Kilise in the Peristrema Valley. : 

> The length of the saa narthex is approximately 2.2 m. As this includes three of the six ee ae 
must have been depicted on the north side of the barrel vault, the original space must have been nearly 4.5 m long. 


e case of the Church 
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Church retained its original function, if not form, In addition, the shape of both the entrance 
arch and the barrel vault of the Old Church were modified to accommodate and even 
monumentalize the entrance to the Lower Church. Both are parabolic in shape, but skewed 
noticeably to the north. The plan of the Old Church is also irregular, even by Cappadocian 
standards. Although in plan the north wall of the Old Church is not perpendicular to the west 
face, it is in alignment with the north aisle arcade of the Lower Church. Further, the north 
wall is precipitously angled in plan and elevation at its northwest corner, evidently in order to 
accommodate both the entrance to the Lower Church and the position of the subsidiary 
chamber. In fact, the Old Church seems to be anomalously orientated so that it might 
generally conform to the plan of the Lower Church directly below it. 

It may also be argued that the arrangement of the sanctuary of the Old Church was 
determined by the plan of the Lower Church, Although the sanctuary of the Old Church was 
destroyed when the New Church was cut through its east end, enough evidence of the original 
arrangement survives to allow a tentative reconstruction of the area. The west face of the 
arch opening into the New Church marks the position of the east wall of the original nave, 
indicated by the fragments of the main phase of the Old Church’s decoration which it retains. 
In the tympanum {again off-axis to the north) was the image of the Ascension, a scene often 
associated with the area before the sanctuary in Cappadocia, and on the south side of the 
wall was the depiction of the Presentation of Christ in the Temple (Figs. 12, 43-44). This 
scene may be typologically related to the rite of prothesis, as the historical prefiguration of 
the offering of the Lamb: in Cappadocian rock-cut chapels contemporary with the Old 
Church the representation of the Presentation is occasionally associated with the apse of the 
prothesis.® This suggests that the prothesis altar was placed on the right side, instead of on 
the traditional left side, of the sanctuary. Again, although somewhat odd, there are at least 
two contemporary parallels in the region for this arrangement. In Eski Baca Kilisesi in the 
Peristrema Valley a large niche with an altar, presumably functioning as the prothesis altar, 
appears to the right of the sanctuary apse;’ and in El Nazar the prothesis niche and altar 
appear to be cut to the right of the sanctuary, immediately below a relatively elaborate scene 
of the Presentation.’ 

Another piece of evidence supports the reconstruction of the east end of the Old Church 
with a sanctuary apse to the north flanked by a prothesis niche to the south: in the southeast 
corner of the north jamb of the archway between the Old and New Churches is half of a small 
niche and, above it, a shallow horizontal overhang (Fig. 47). These fragmentary survivals of 
the original sanctuary of the Old Church were plastered over and painted with a bicolor 
diamond pattern as part of the new surface of the arch soffit by the master mason of the New 
Church. The most convincing interpretation of this evidence is that the sanctuary apse of the 
Old Church had a niche carved in its north wall and a simple cornice at the springing of the 
conch.’ Such features are common in Cappadocia. 


In church decorations of the tenth century the Presentation often appears in the northeast corner of the 
vault immediately above the prothesis niche, as in Chapel 11 in Géreme or Chapel | in Giillti Dere. See Restle, 
Wandmalerei, \\, xiii, 150; ILI, xxvii, 330. 

7 Restle, Wandmalerei, ILL, lvi, 497, 

® Ybid., Il, i, 12. 


* Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 111, followed by Spiro Kostof, Caves of God (Cambridge-London, 1972), 95-99, 
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If the position of the apse of the Old Church were off-axis to the north, it would have 
been located directly above the central apse of the Lower Church. The projected relationship 
between the two chapels can easily be envisioned now because the floor directly above the 
dome of the central sanctuary bay of the Lower Church collapsed sometime after the level of 
the Old Church was lowered by the masons who carved the New Church. This hole occurs in 
the center of the postulated sanctuary apse of the Old Church. The Lower Church must have 
had considerable significance for masons to so modify the plan of the Old Church. The 
concern for alignment perhaps indicates that the Lower Church had been converted to use as 
a crypt; it might even be speculated that the founder of the community was buried in this 
mortuary chapel. Examples of the practice of constructing monastic churches above or in 
close conjunction with tomb-chapels of the community’s holy founder are, in any case, 
familiar from Greek monastic texts. !9 

On the basis of this archeological evidence the appearance of the Old Church of Tokali 
Kilise can be hypothetically reconstructed. The nave was squat in proportion, both in its plan 
and its elevation; its longitudinal barrel vault sprang from a simple overhang, the only 
architectural “refinement” in an otherwise very simply carved space. The east end of the 
chapel was elaborated with a generous sanctuary apse, most probably raised a few steps 
above the level of the nave and separated from the naos by low parapet slabs carved from the 
rock. Like other rock-cut churches of this plan, the apse was most likely furnished with an 
altar attached to the east wall and a seat to the south. Also on the east wall was a prothesis 
niche, presumably with an altar. The Old Church, though by no means as complex in its plan 
as the Lower Church, would, because of its openness, accommodate a much greater number 
of worshipers. The plan of the Old Church of Tokali is a commonplace in Cappadocia; the 
longitudinal barrel-vaulted hall is a popular form of construction in the region in both the 
Early and Middle Byzantine periods, most obviously because of its functional simplicity.!! 
Even more clearly than in the case of the Lower Church, there is no need to refer to building 
traditions outside the province to explain the shape of the Old Church. 

In terms of both scale and architectural refinement the New Church of Tokali Kilise is 
essentially different from its two predecessors (Figs. 6-9). Sometime after the Old Church 


reconstructs the Old Church as having an east-end corridor, interpreting the horizontal break at the north as 
evidence of a corridor’s flat roof. However, the ceiling of such a corridor would stand only about two meters above 
the original floor level of the nave of the Old Church. This is extraordinarily low, especially considering that the 
apex of the arch of the sanctuary apse would have to be even lower. Further, since Restle reconstructs the 
sanctuary with only one apse, a lateral passage would have been functionless. Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, i, 
263, reconstructed a single, central apse at the east end of the Old Church. However, a centrally situated apse that 
stretched as far to the north (and presumably to the south) as he postulates would be disproportionately large, and 
the dividing wall between the nave and the sanctuary improbably thin. 

'0 The two obvious examples are: S. Angelo in Monte Raparo, built above a crude cave church in which 
St. Vitalis, the founder of the monastery, was buried (for the architecture, see St. M. Bals, “Sant’Angelo al Monte 
Raparo, Basilicata,” Ephemeris Dacoromano, V [1932], 35-36; for the Vita, Acta Sanctorum, ed. Socii J. 
Bollandi [Antwerp, 1643ff], March 1, 98-102) and the Enkleistra of St. Neophytos where the sanctuary of the 
monastic church opened to the burial place of the founder even during the saint’s lifetime (Cyril Mango and 
E. J. W. Hawkins, “The Hermitage of St. Neophytos and Its Wall-Paintings,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers [hereafter 
DOP}, 20 [1966], 122-206). 

'! For the single-nave churches at Anatepe, Sarig6l, and Yedikapulu, see Restle, Friéhbyzantinischen Archi- 
tektur Kappadokiens, 23-27. 
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was painted the New Church was excavated through the east end of the Old Church, destroy- 
ing its sanctuary. The New Church consists of a great transverse nave covered by a barre| 
vault (Figs. 49-50). This vault is divided into three bays by mock relieving arches; sculptured 
bosses still decorate the apices of the north and south bays, that of the central bay having 
been cut away at the time of the painting of the Ascension. Neatly carved, molded cornices 
divide the nave into three horizontal sections. The upper cornice marks the springing of the 
barrel vault, the height of the east arcade, and the bases of the north and south tympana, 
Each tympanum is further decorated with a great cross dividing it into four parts. The fields 
in the lower corners of the cross are elaborated with slender blind arches. The second cornice 
corresponds to the springing of the arches of the east arcade and marks the height of the 
blind arcades of the south and west walls and the open arcade leading into the parekklesion 
to the north. The two cornices frame a frieze zone interrupted by the entry arch to the west 
and the sanctuary arcade to the east. To the east a monumental arcade with five arches 
separates the nave from the elevated corridor which runs in front of the church’s three 
spacious apses (Figs. 48, 51-53).'* Parapet slabs further demarcate the division between the 


'2 In a stimulating article on the privatization of the liturgy (“‘Private’ Liturgy in Byzantine Architecture: 
Toward a Re-appraisal,” Cahiers archéologiques [hereafter CahArch], 30 [1982], 125-38), Thomas Mathews 
argues that these three apses represent three sanctuaries, not, as is commonly thought, a central sanctuary apse 
flanked by a prothesis apse on the north and a diakonikon apse on the south. He writes: “Both the north and south 
apse [of the New Church] are identical in furnishings [to the central apse], containing an altar in the center anda 
seat for the presbyter to the right. [There is, in addition, a throne to the left in the central but not in the side apses. ] 
But it should be noted that while the prothesis ceremony requires a table of some sort, it has no use for a seat, for 
there are no scriptural readings; on the other hand, in a diakonikon, defined as a place for vessels and for vesting, 
neither altar nor seat would have any place. Historians have tended automatically to label the three sanctuary 
chambers, wherever they occur, as prothesis, bema and diakonikon; the archeology suggests, however, that what 
we have at Tokal: is not a single bema with its auxiliary chambers, but three bemas side by side, each fully 
equipped for the celebration of mass. For each bema a prothesis niche was provided just to the left of each apse in 
the corridor of space immediately in front of the apses” (p. 131). 

Since such a conclusion has significant ramifications for the analysis of the program of Tokali Kilise as well 
as for its architecture, it must be considered in some detail. Mathews’ observation that the rock-cut liturgical 
furnishings in Cappadocia provide important information about the nature of the liturgy in Byzantium is 
certainly true (p. 131). Further, his consideration of the single- and double-nave churches and their functioning is 
insightful. (For double-apsed churches, see also Georgios Demetrokalles, Oi Dikogchoi Christianikoi Naoi 
[Athens, 1976].) Finally, the broader conclusions about the nature of the Byzantine liturgy which he draws are, I 
believe, well-founded. However, on the basis of local evidence and literary sources I do not think that Mathews’ 
interpretation of the New Church is correct. The niches that were apparently used for the rite of prothesis in 
Cappadocian single-apsed chapels, whether they were carved in the north wall of the apse or in the northeast 
corner of the nave, are almost invariably clean (e.g., the niches in St. Eustathios and El Nazar in Goreme Valley 
and the niche in St. Barbara in Soganl: Valley). In contrast, the only corridor niche in the New Church that retains 
its original fresco decoration—the niche between the north and central apses—was so soot-covered before 
the recent restoration that it was all but illegible. In fact, it was doubtless its obscurity that saved the painting 
from being defaced. This niche, it may be argued, held a cult image of the Virgin Eleousa (see below), not a 
prothesis table. segue 

Several other observations support an assumption that the apses of Tokali Kilise functioned as a tripartite 
sanctuary. In contrast to the apses of the double-nave churches in Cappadocia and to the examples outside the 
province cited by Mathews (notably the parekklesia in Constantinople), the three apses of Tokali Kilise open onto 
4 unified nave space. In this it resembles the traditional (though, as Mathews points out, by no means universal) 
tripartite sanctuary arrangements of Byzantine churches which were common from the eighth century onward. 
Moreover, like a typical tripartite sanctuary of a Middle Byzantine church, the three apses of Tokali Kilise are 
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nave and sanctuary, although, as in the Lower Church, there is no evidence that a more 
opaque screen, OF iconostasis, was ever introduced to isolate the laity visually as well as 
physically from the priests. In fact, the first parapet slab to the north was cut down so that the 
image of the Virgin painted in the corridor niche might be more visible to its lay audience in 
the nave. At the base of the nave is a bench step, and in front of the four freestanding piers to 
the east are armed thrones. The sanctuary apse is furnished with a freestanding altar, elabo- 
rately carved armed thrones to the north and south, and, on the cord of the apse, a throne- 
like niche (Fig. 54). The prothesis and diakonikon are simpler: both have freestanding altars 
and a single throne in the southwest corner. The springing of the conch in all three apses is 
marked by a square-section cornice. The architectural details of the church are carved with 
considerable precision. 

Equally well carved is the parekklesion, which is attached to the north side of the New 
Church (Figs. 55-57). It is a longitudinally barrel-vaulted space with a single apse. This 
sanctuary space is equipped with a freestanding altar and, in the right-hand corner, a badly 
preserved throne. The master mason compensated for the relative simplicity of this piece of 
furniture by imitating in paint the finials that he had carved on the thrones in the New 
Church. There is a key-shaped niche on the cord of the apse and a beveled cornice marking 
the springing of the vault. The prothesis niche is carved in the east end of the north wall. The 
walls of the parekklesion, like those of the New Church, are decorated with blind arches. The 
similarity of its carved detail (cornice profiles, pilaster capitals, and beveled piers), its painted 
green-and-red abstract architectural ornament, and the master’s invocation (see below) indi- 
cate that the parekklesion was carved contemporaneously with the New Church. 


tightly bound together, though with the unusual means of a sanctuary corridor. Cappadocian evidence also 
corroborates this interpretation. A tripartite sanctuary, in which each apse has an “altar” and seats, is common in 
Cappadocian cave churches. Such plans are found in the basilica of Belli Kilise in Soganh Valley, Direkli Kilise in 
the Peristrema Valley, and, in the neighborhood of Tokali Kilise, in the Column Churches, Kiliclar Kilise, Kiliglar 
Kiisliik, and perhaps most significantly in the Lower Church. It seems unlikely that all these monuments deviated 
from the endemic Byzantine sanctuary arrangement—the tripartite plan—and the liturgy which informed that 
arrangement. If, in fact, these apses represent a proliferation of sanctuaries within a single church, we would have 
to modify our basic assumptions about the Orthodox rite. These assumptions are clearly and succinctly expressed 
by Joseph Braun, Der christliche Altar, 2 vols. (Munich, 1924), I, 383-84, who writes: “Hier [in the East] kam es 
nie zur Einfiihrung von Nebenaltaren im Sinne und vom Charakter der Nebenaltare des lateinischen Ritus. Am 
treuesten hat an dem urspriinglichen Brauch, der nur einen einzigen Altar kannte, der griechische Ritus festge- 
halten. Noch heute gibt es in allen Kirchen desselben, gleichviel welchem seiniger Zweige sie angehoren, bloss 
einen Altar.” 

Mathews’ argument is based largely on the premise that the prothesis apse would not have seating and that 
the diakonikon would have neither an altar nor seating. However, it seems that at some point such furnishings 
were found in the pastophoria of the sanctuary, although perhaps not specifically required in the liturgy. They 
certainly occur there in contemporary churches. A letter of Leo Allatios (born 1586/87) describing church 
interiors indicates that such arrangements are by no means modern. He wrote: “The parabema [the chamber to 
the south of the main sanctuary] is provided with a table and benches on all sides so that the servers, commonly 
called deacons, or diacacia, or readers may set out the things necessary for the celebration of the mass. Some call 
them diakonetai”, Leo Allatios, De templis Graecorum recentioribus, introduction and translation, Anthony 
Cutler, The Newer Temples of the Greeks (University Park, Pa.—London, 1969), 14. ; 

As Mathews rightly points out, the rock-cut liturgical furnishings of Cappadocian cave churches do provide 
significant insight into sanctuary arrangements in medieval Byzantium, but the evidence suggests that pastophoria 
may well have held tables and chairs, just as did the sanctuary. 
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At the same time that the New Church and parekklesion were cut the floor of the Old 
Chureh was lowered. The elevation of the Old Church was also affected. A basin, presumably 
for holy water, was carved at the east end of the south wall as part of this phase of the 
excavation. The surfaces of the north and south walls of the nave were particularly badly 
disfigured. Evidently the excavator of the New Church wanted the two naves integrated ‘as 
only by a continuous floor level but also by the elaboration of the walls of the Old Church as 
well as those of the New Church with blind arcades. The project was abandoned, perhaps 
after the collapse of part of the floor and wall in the southwest corner of the Old Church. The 
floor level of the narthex must also have been lowered. The original height of the narthex 
floor may be indicated by the floor level of the subsidiary room, three Steps above the narthex. 

The master mason who supervised the excavation of the New Church also directed the 
initial decoration of the monument. He emphasized the main “structural” lines of his work by 
ornamenting them with simple but elegant geometric patterns painted in red and green: piers, 
cornices, pilasters, capitals, and arches were specially smoothed in preparation for chevron. 
diaper, dentil, dot, and pseudo-ashlar patterns. Presumably for apotropaic purposes flange- 
armed Latin crosses with drilled corners were carved into the piers before the sanctuary and 
prothesis apses, then painted. The number of rock-cut monuments in Cappadocia that have 
an initial aniconic decoration painted directly on the rock surface below a figural program on 
plaster suggests that masons commonly applied simple ornament to their completed struc- 
tures. Painted crosses of the same form appear throughout the monument. The master 
mason of the New Church and parekklesion “signed” his structure. On the pier to the left of 
the opening into the sanctuary apse he wrote: “This church was finished in June on the 
fifteenth day. Lord protect the master.” An inscription of the same form and script also 
survives to the left of the parekklesion apse: “In the name of the Lord, this church was 
finished in the month of February on the twentieth day” (Fig. 56).!3 A third inscription in a 
similar script appears on the recarved part of the south wall of the Old Church, toward the 
east; unfortunately it is illegible. 

The information provided by the first two inscriptions is not complete enough to allow 
conclusions to be drawn concerning the time taken to excavate the monument. According to 
a present-day cave excavator, the nave of Tokali Kilise alone would have taken one man 
working continuously a minimum of one year to carve roughly; the detailing of the same 
space would add at least another year of excavation time. Since modern tools—chisels, axes, 
hammers, and iron wedges—are essentially the same as those used in the Middle Ages, 
judging from the marks of the carving, such estimates are worth recording. The mason 
further indicated that stone workers prefer to work in the winter because of the relative 
warmth of the caves: they maintain a mean temperature of 16° C throughout the year. 

In contrast to the Lower Church and the Old Church, the form of the New Church 
cannot be adequately explained in terms of regional building traditions. The scale of the 
undertaking as well as its plan and architectural detailing finds no close parallels among the 
earlier Middle Byzantine churches of Cappadocia. The transverse, barrel-vaulted form of the 
New Church is not only an innovation in Cappadocia, but is also virtually unknown in the 


'3 See below, App. 5, inscription 1. 
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heartlands of the empire. There is no surviving Constantinopolitan example of this type. Its 
closest formal analogies are found in Mesopotamia:!4 the church of Mar Yakub in Salah 
provides a striking parallel (Fig. 120).'S The dominant feature of Mar Yakub is its monumen- 
tal, barrel-vaulted nave, a brick construction divided into three bays by transverse arches in 
stone and decorated with central bosses. The walls of the church are modulated with blind 
arehes, The nave opens to a west portico through a relatively large arched entrance. To the 
east is a tripartite sanctuary with a monumental arch marking the entrance to the main apse. 
Tokalh Kilise shares all these features with Mar Yakub. The two churches have fundamentally 
the same liturgical working space, a transverse nave isolated from a tightly linked, three- 
chambered sanctuary. The arcaded corridor of the New Church is very different from the 
paired doors and windows which provide communication between the eastern chambers of 
Mar Yakub, but it could have been inspired by an impressive triumphal arch of the type 
found in Mar Yakub or by the open arcaded porticoes common in northern Mesopotamian 
monastic churches. Despite differences in proportion and detail, a church like Mar Yakub 
might have functioned as a prototype for the New Church of Tokali Kilise. 

Mar Yakub, plausibly ascribed to the early sixth century, is representative in its plan 
and superstructure of the building traditions of northern Mesopotamia.'® Transverse, barrel- 
vaulted naves are as common there as they are uncommon in Byzantium. Since it has been 
argued that this church type was copied outside Mesopotamia from the ninth through the 
twelfth centuries, it is possible that Tokah Kilise’s patrons tapped a living building tradi- 
tion.!? The question remains why the patrons of a rock-cut monument in Cappadocia would 
seek a model for their church in northern Syria. The ancient ecclesiastical ties between 
Cappadocia and Antioch had long been severed, so it is unlikely that the selection of this 
form was due to the influence of the Antiochian patriarchate.!8 The odd plan cannot be seen 
as an anti-Byzantine statement since the church is decorated with painting that evinces close 
ties to Constantinople. As there are no evidences of Syrian Christianity in the fresco program 


'4 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, 1, i, 59; UH, ii, 409, first suggested a Mesopotamian connection. The idea 
was subsequently elaborated by Kostof, Caves, 103-5, and by Ann Wharton Epstein, “The Problem of Provin- 
cialism: Byzantine Monasteries in Cappadocia and Monks in South Italy,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, 42 (1979), 35-36. 

'S Gertrude Bell, Churches and Monasteries of the Tur Abdin (London, 1913), esp. fig. 11. See also the same 
author in Max van Berchem and Josef Strzygowski, Amida, Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte des Mittelalters von 
Nordmesopotamien, Hellas, und dem Abendland (Heidelberg, 1910), 224-62, esp. 236-42. : 

‘6S. Guyer, “Surp Hagob (Djinndeirmene), eine Klosterruine der Kommagene,” Repertorium fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, 35 (1912), 492-93, suggests a date after the first quarter of the ninth century, but this ascription has 
not been widely accepted. Bell, Tur Abdin, 74, more plausibly proposes the early sixth century, assuming that the 
death of James the Hermit one year after the siege of Amida by Kobad in 502-3 is a terminus post quem for Mar 
Yakub because the church is dedicated to him. For a statement on the condition of these northern Mesopotaming 
monuments in the 1960s, see Jules Leroy, “L’état présent des monuments chrétiens du sud-est de la Turquie, 
Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres. Comptes rendus (Jan.— March 1968), 478-93. 

'7 U. Monneret de Villard, Le chiese della Mesopotamia, Orientalia christiana analecta, 128 (Rome, 1940), 
66-75. 

18 Although early relations between Caesarea and Antioch 
were fixed at ae Council of Chalcedon (451), the diocese of Pontus was attached to Constantinople. Further, 
Antioch never recovered its political or ecclesiastical position after the military disasters of the late sixth and 
seventh centuries. 


were close, when the patriarchical boundaries 
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of the New Church—either in its inscriptions or in its selection of images—the monastery 
with which Tokali Kilise is associated is unlikely to have been anything other than an 
Orthodox Greek community. It also seems unlikely that the carving of a monument on this 
scale would have been undertaken by any master mason not entirely familiar with the tuff 
medium—in other words, that an architect would have been imported for the task. For the 
moment the means of the transmission of this architectural idea to Cappadocia must remain 
something of a mystery. 

Although it appears that the New Church’s form is not the product of a local tradition 
and its origin remains obscure, it had an immediate impact on the carving of chapels in its 
vicinity. The closest copy of the Tokali Kilise complex is found a few hundred meters to the 
west of the church. This unpublished monument is so similar to its model that it will be 
referred to here as Little Tokali Kilise. Like Tokali Kilise, this church has a low, barrel- 
vaulted west arm opening into a great transverse nave which is terminated by three apses 
(Figs. 121-122). The arrangement of the cornices, mock relieving arches, and bosses also 
reflects the influence of the New Church. To the north of the transverse nave is a parekkle- 
sion. The walls of the western extension as well as those of the nave were elaborated with 
blind arcades. The uncompleted scheme for the refurbishing of the Old Church was thus 
apparently carried out in its second edition. The sanctuary corridor is absent, however, and 
the scale of the undertaking is much smaller than that of its preeminent neighbor. Fragments 
of red linear decoration remain in the church, but no evidence survives of a more elaborate 
figural decoration. 

Other churches in and around Géreme show the impact of Tokali Kilise’s architecture, 
although less explicitly than does Little Tokali Kilise. Near Géreme, at Sarica Kilise, is a 
chapel with a transverse, barrel-vaulted nave and three apses with architectural detailing not 
unlike that of the New Church.!9 Also, like its prototype, it was carved directly above a crypt 
chapel. The cross-in-square/triconch chapel with which it is associated is dated to the mid- 
eleventh century on the basis of its figural decoration. Kiliclar Kiisliik, located to the north- 
west of the New Church, assumes other aspects of the same model.” There an arcaded 
corridor separates the nave from the three-apsed sanctuary; although the nave has a trans- 
verse axis, it is covered not by a transverse barrel vault but rather anomalously by two 
longitudinal barrel vaults. This church too was carved over a lower church. A chapel in 
G6reme itself was described as a reduction and simplification of the magnificent nave of 
Tokali Kilise by Jerphanion, who reported that this miniature chapel not only had a trans- 
verse nave but also an eastern corridor running in front of its three apses.?! In fact, the central 
apse and diakonikon—all that remain of this chapel—are connected by a window, not by a 
corridor. Nevertheless, this minute monument was apparently modeled on Tokali Kilise. 
Another small, but relatively well-cut chapel, just up the ridge from Tokali Kilise, may also 
have been influenced by the shape of the New Church.” The crudely carved Yilanh Kilise in 


19 Jacqueline Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Sarica Kilise en Cappadoce,” CahArch, 12 (1962), 263-84, esp. 282-84. 

20 Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, xxv. 

2! Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, 1, ii, 492-95, and esp. II, ii, 409, where he suggests that Chapel 16 
“apparait comme une réduction et une simplification de ce magnifique vaisseau [of Tokali Kilise].” See also Restle, 
Wandmalerei, 1, 121; II, xv, 22. 

22 Chapel 6, Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, 1, i, 95-112. 
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INTERNAL CHRONOLOGY 


Géreme Valley, which is decorated with frescoes of around the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, also has a transverse nave and sanctuary arrangement which links it to the New Church.?3 

The copies made of the New Church indicate several things about Tokali Kilise. As the 
transverse, barrel-vaulted nave type rarely occurs beyond the periphery of Géreme Valley, it 
would seem that the New Church’s significance was largely local. Nevertheless, at least within 
its circumscribed sphere of influence, the monument apparently had considerable status: 
patrons seem to have felt that their own chapels might participate in the venerability of the 
katholikon by imitating its form. Further, the fact that the New Church served as a model for 
other churches throughout the eleventh century suggests that it continued to function at least 
until that time. 


23 Ann Wharton Epstein, “Rock-Cut Chapels in Géreme Valley, Cappadocia: The Yilani Group and the 
Column Churches,” CahArch, 24 (1975), 115-35, esp. 115-21, and fig. 5. Though three apses were planned for the 
sanctuary, only one was executed. 
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GHAPTER 2 


The Phases of Fresco Decoration and 
the Absolute Chronology of Tokali Kilise 


The two major fresco phases of Tokali Kilise are associated with the Old and New Churches 
respectively. There are also fragments of painting from three other minor phases surviving in 
the monument. Except for the principal cycle of paintings in the Old Church, the dating of 
these various phases of painting has been controversial. 


Frescoes of the Old Church: Date and Description 


The dating of the main fresco cycle of the Old Church is generally agreed upon by 
scholars. N. Thierry and others have established the exceptionally close stylistic and pro- 
grammiatic relationship that exists between the Old Church, the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in Sinassos, and Ayvali Kilise in Giillii Dere.! A comparison between versions of the same 
scene in Ayvali Kilise and the Old Church should suffice to substantiate their arguments as 
well as to characterize the style of these paintings (Figs. 22, 124). Almost identical images of 
the Flight into Egypt are preserved in both monuments. The action takes place in a narrow 
horizontal register against flat strips of color: azurite over black (faded to gray in Tokali 
Kilise) in the upper two-thirds of the picture plane and earth-green at the bottom. No vertical 
borders distinguish the beginning or end of the episode; the narrative sequence is marked 
simply by a change in the direction of the figures at its initiation and an architectural prop at 
its conclusion. The figures take up the entire height of the register, their halos meeting the top 
border and their toes the lower one. Christ sits rigidly on the lap of his mother, holding a 
scroll with his left hand and blessing with his right. The Virgin, equally stiff and frontal, is 
enthroned on an alert, high-headed ass, which is bedecked with tasseled tackle. The pearled 
saddle blanket below the Virgin’s feet appears almost as a footstool. Joseph sedately follows 
the ass, holding in his hands two doves, an unusual detail which occurs not only in Ayvali 


' Nicole Thierry, “Un atelier de peintures du début du Xe siécle en Cappadoce: L’atelier de V’ancienne église 
de Tokali,” Bulletin de la Société nationale des antiquaires de France (Séance du 12 Mai 1971), 170-78, discusses 
the relationship in detail. Robin Cormack, “Byzantine Cappadocia: The Archaic Group of Wall-Paintings, 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, ser. 111, 30 (1967), 19-36, esp. 22-23, had tentatively come to 
the same conclusion earlier. Ayvali Kilise was first comprehensively published by N. and M. Thierry, “Ayvali 
Kilise ou pigeonnier de Gilli Dere, église inédite de Cappadoce,” CahArch, 15 (1965), 97-154. 
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Kilise and the Old Church but also in the Church of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos.2 James, 
Joseph’s son, leads the ass, his vigorous forward motion contrasting with the sobriety of 
Mary and Joseph. This compact group is greeted by the personification of Egypt standing in 
an arched entryway and holding a torch as an indication that the event occurred at night 
(Matt. 2.14). 

Not only are the two versions of this scene iconographically almost identical, but the 
style of the images is extremely similar. The palette in both instances is limited to earth tones 
along with black, white, and small amounts of cinnabar and azurite. The rendering of the 
human form is the same: an unmodulated-oval head with immense umber eyes framed by 
arched eyebrows of the same color, a straight nose and cinnabar (which in many of the 
frescoes has either flaked off or turned black) lips. Individuals are minimally distinguished by 
differences in hairstyle and hair color. Flesh tones are highlighted with white and shadowed 
with a light or olive green. The body parts are geometrically conceived; the drapery covering 
them is patterned with white, treated either as a flat pool of pigment or laid in striations. 
These distinct parts are rhythmically related through the darker enframing layers. The artist’s 
dexterity with a brush is perhaps most exuberantly displayed in details such as the calli- 
graphic white line that extricates James’ green boots from their green background, but this is 
a style that depends less on line for either contours or modeling than it does on edges. The 
master seems primarily concerned with the interweaving of abstract patterns on the surface 
of the picture plane. No effort is expended on the creation of any sense of spatial recession, 
either in the individual figures or in the setting. On the contrary, even the tonal uniformity of 
the palette serves to minimize any illusion of depth. 

This analysis of a single image indicates the strength of R. Cormack and N. Thierry’s 
argument that the same workshop and probably the same artist painted both the Old Church 
and Ayvali Kilise. Moreover, this analysis could equally be extended to the frescoes of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos. A comparison of the Annunciation from the Old 
Church with the fragments of the same scene from the Holy Apostles indicates the stylistic 
and iconographic proximity, if not identity, of these frescoes (Figs. 16-17, 124). The shared 
features of these works further suggest that they were painted at about the same time. 
Although there is no epigraphic evidence in the Old Church suggesting the specific date of its 
decoration, there are datable inscriptions in Ayvali Kilise.> In the south apse of the double- 
nave church the beginnning and end of an inscription indicates that the church, dedicated to 
St. John, was decorated during the reign of Constantine, and formed part of a monastery 
dedicated to the Panagia and All Saints founded by the same patron. A second inscription on 
the arcosolium of the north chapel provides the day, month, and first two numerals of the 
year in which the chapel was painted: 14 November 64. . . The evidence provided by the two 
inscriptions allows the church to be dated with some certainty to between 913 and 920.4 Thus 


2 Thierry, “Atelier,” 170-78, includes the Church of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos in her analysis. The 
condition of the paintings in this chapel is so poor that it has never been thoroughly studied. Despite the 
blackened state of the frescoes in the Holy Apostles, it is apparent that they were executed by the same atelier, if 
not artist, as those in Ayvali Kilise and the Old Church. 

3 See below, App. 5, inscription 2. , 

4 The only ruler by the name of Constantine during the possible years allowed by the fragmentary notation 
64. . (i.¢., 892-991) was Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who was sole emperor between 913 and 920 and between 
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the main phase of the decoration of the Old Church most likely dates to the first quarter of 
the tenth century. 

The early tenth-century program of the Old Church is extremely complex. It survives in 
good condition in the barrel vault of the Old Church, on its north wall, and in the east and 
west arches of the nave. Despite a suggestion to the contrary, the decoration on the Soffit of 
the west arch, a pinwheel-filled interlace, also belongs to this phase (Fig. 46).5 This is 
indicated by the palette used in the decoration, which is the same as that of the rest of the Old 
Church; the interlace is also virtually identical to that elaborating the vault overhang in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos (Fig. 124). The only other interesting nonfigural 
part of the decoration is the trompe l’oeil corbel ornament on the under face of the springing- 
overhang (Fig. 42). This ornament, rendered in perspective complete with cast shadows, is 
remarkably convincing from certain vantage points. The walls of the Old Church were 
populated with standing saints. From west to east on the north wall are remnants of three 
female martyrs and five male martyrs, all rigidly frontal and elongated; then come Sts. 
Constantine and Helena, holding a cross between them and turning toward each other: and 
finally, at the head of the procession and larger than the other figures, St. Katherine (Fig. 42). 
She was probably joined originally by two further figures on the same scale, but a painting of 
a later date, on a separate plaster layer, has covered the wall at this point. The series of saints 
originally continued on the west face of the east wall, flanking the sanctuary apse. Only one 
of these figures, St. Christophoros, survives (Fig. 12). All of the saints on the lowest layer of 
plaster are homogeneous. The oddly elongated proportions of these standing figures were 
determined by their architectural context: they fill the space between the vault overhang and 
the painted dado above the original bench step. Their awkward, striated drapery and black 
linearism is the result of crude repainting. Their inscriptions and original underpainting 
betray their identity with the main phase of decoration of the Old Church. There is no reason 
to believe that these images belong to a much later phase of decoration.’ 

The most significant part of this phase of decoration survives in the barrel vault (Figs. 
12-13). At the apex of the vault are busts of prophets rendered in a banded series which 
appears to have been painted from east to west (Fig. 41). The westernmost roundel is 


27 January 945 until, at the latest, late Spring 948. See V. Grumel, La chronologie (Paris, 1958), 357-58. Not only 
stylistic parallels with works outside Cappadocia, but also the internal chronology of Tokali Kilise make the 
earlier of the two possible dates the much more likely. 

> Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 113, suggests that the arch was cut through after decoration of the nave and that 
the painting in the soffit is contemporary with that of the narthex. However, the palette is not that of the narthex 
but of the Old Church; furthermore, as stated in the text, the Transfiguration on the east face of the arch conforms 
to the present shape of the arch. : 

® This fresco, an over life-size representation of St. Hieron depicted as a military martyr, was added in the 
nave when the New Church was painted. Another military saint, St. George, was depicted on the opposite wall at 
the same time. This figure is largely destroyed. At a later date a Virgin enthroned holding Christ was added ona 
plaster layer that covers part of both the main phase of the Old Church’s decoration and the image of St Hieron. 
Another icon of the Virgin of the same approximate date is found on the north side of the east wall separating the 
Old Church from the New Church. These were apparently isolated votive images offered by pious individuals. On 
the basis of their style, these frescoes may be tentatively ascribed to the eleventh century. , 

7 Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 113-14, on the basis of distinctions in scale and background, ascribes “ii 
standing figures to three different artists and places them all after the decoration of the New Church. He does no 
explain why these frescoes conform to the architecture of the Old Church before its remodeling. 
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awkwardly Bred _ : ero for it; it has 4 narrower diameter than do the other 

members of the series, and its apex is cut off by the painted border of the western lunette. The 
rest of the vault and the ty ae yet adorned with an elaborate narrative of the life of Christ, 
including the ones =" 8) pt discussed above (Figs. 13-40).8 Each side of the vault is 
divided into three registers; within these registers the scenes are read from left to right around 
the church, starting from the upper southeast corner of the vault and ending in the lower 
northeast corner. rhe three Roneontal layers of narrative correspond broadly to the tradi- 
tional tripartite division of C hrist's life: the Infancy, the Miracles, and the Passion (Figs. 32, 
43-44), Three images occur outside the narrative of the vault: the Transfiguration in the west 
tympanum, the Ascension in the east tympanum, and the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple on the south side of the east wall. As suggested in Chapter 1, the Presentation was 
apparently isolated from the vault narrative and placed on the wall beside the postulated 
prothesis niche because of its typological relevance to the prothesis rite. The prominence of 
the Ascension may be credited in part to the emphasis put on Theophanies in post-Iconoclastic 
ecclesiastical policy: the scene was accorded a position of importance in the later ninth and 
early tenth centuries which it apparently lacked both earlier and later.2 The Ascension 
decorated the central dome of the Theotokos tés Pégés in Constantinople and still survives in 
the central dome of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki, a church with close metropolitan connec- 
tions.!° It occupies the same position elsewhere even in Goreme Valley, in both Kiliclar Kilise 
and El Nazar.!! In a church lacking a central cupola the triumphal arch may have been 
regarded as the spatial equivalent of the dome. In any case, the vertical nature of the 
Ascension narrative, which would have made its composition within the horizontal registers 
of the vault rather awkward, suits it to the tympanum space. The appearance of the Trans- 
figuration out of sequence in the west arch might also be regarded as an appropriate adoption 
of a nonrectangular architectural surface to the visual demands of a scene: Christ appears 
naturally elevated at the apex of the arch as on a mountaintop, while the contorted attendant 
Apostles are neatly fitted below in the spandrels. 

This dense narrative contains thirty-two scenes, many of which depend on the apoc- 
ryphal Protevangelium of James rather than on the text of the canonical Gospels. Though 
unparalleled in monuments which survive from the tenth century outside Cappadocia, elabo- 
rate narrative cycles are common in the rock-cut churches of the province. Because of its 
apparent isolation in Cappadocia, Jerphanion and others have sought to explain these pro- 
grams as archaic reflections of a lost Early Christian Syro-Palestinian tradition.'* However, 
the frescoes of the Old Church and related cycles can no longer be so readily dismissed as an 


8 A full list of the scenes found in the Old Church appears below in App. 3. : 

b * For the importance of Theophanies in the acictcorgclaie ee ee Grabar, L’‘iconoclasme 
yzantin (Paris, 1957), 241-57. See also Cormack, “Byzantine Cappadocia,” 25-26. . 

'0 For the ii of Sa aaa alee = the period immediately after 783, as el as a a Saat 
earlier bibliography on the monument and its links with Constantinople, see Robin Cormack, “The ae osaics 
ot Sophia in Thessaloniki,” Deltion tés Christianikés Archaiologikes Etaireias, 4, | (1980-81), 111-35. 

'! Restle, Wandmalerei, Il, i and xxix. 
2 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, Il, ii, 427-46; idem, “Le réle de la Syrie et de 


poe de Viconographie chrétienne,” Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph a Beyrout 
—48. 


l’Asie Mineure dans la 
h, 8 (Beirut, 1922), 
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artistic aberration of the provinces. The existence of a Palestinian school has been effectively 
questioned.'* More essentially, iconographic and stylistic aspects of the Cappadocian pro- 
grams have been convincingly related to the most progressive currents of Constantinopolitan 
decoration. Cormack has pointed out that iconographic features of the Crucifixion in the Old 
Church and related monuments (the dead Christ in a loincloth on the cross flanked by the 
Virgin and John) and of the Deposition (the active participation of the Virgin), as wel] as the 
prominence of the Ascension, are characteristic of late ninth- and early tenth-century metro- 
politan images (Figs. 37-38, 43).!4 Similarly, it has been argued that the Liturgical Maiestas, 
the most common theme for apsidal decoration in early tenth-century churches in Cappado- 
cia, was also prominent in post-Iconoclastic monuments associated with the capital. !5 
The frescoes of the Old Church can be stylistically as well as iconographically related to 
monumental works elsewhere in the empire. The close formal analogies between the Cap- 
padocian frescoes and the mosaics of the great church of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki, deco- 
rated in the last quarter of the ninth century, have been drawn in convincing detail by 
Thierry.'® These works also share their proportional system, ornamental flatness, and geo- 
metric sensibility with other figural images of the late ninth or early tenth century, such as the 
mosaics in the tympana and rooms above the southwest vestibule of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople or the frescoes surviving in the Rotunda of St. George in Thessaloniki and St. 
Stephen in Kastoria.'? The most sophisticated examples of the style are associated with 
Constantinople, either directly, as in the case of the mosaics of the Great Church, or in- 
directly, like the mosaics of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki. Whether it is concluded that the artist 


'S See Ernst Kitzinger, “Byzantine Art in the Period between Justinian and Iconoclasm,” Berichte zum XI. 
internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress, Miinchen, 1 958, 4 vols. (Munich, 1958), IV, 1, 1-50, esp. 33-39; reprinted 
in idem, The Art of Byzantium and the Medieval West, ed. W. Eugene Kleinbauer (Bloomington, Ind.-London, 
1976), 157-232. See also André Grabar, Ampoules de Terre Sainte (Monza- Bobbio) (Paris, 1958), 45-50. More 
recently Kurt Weitzmann has proposed a Syro-Palestinian provenance for the so-called Grado Throne ivories in 
“The Ivories of the So-Called Grado Chair,” DOP, 26 (1972), 43-91, and for the illuminations of the Sacra 
Parallela, in The Miniatures of the Sacra Parallela, Parisinus Graecus 923 (Paris, 1979). These assignments have 
not been universally accepted; see, e.g., reviews of the Sacra Parallela by R. S. Cormack, Burlington Magazine, 
123 (1981), 170-72: David Wright, University Publishing, 9 (1980), 7-8; and Cyril Mango, Antiquaries Journal, 
62 (1982), 161-63. In any case, the stylistic resemblances between the Sacra Parallela and the paintings in 
Cappadocia are minimal. Perhaps comparisons could be drawn between the frescoes and icons such as the 
Nativity panel (B.41) which Weitzmann has attributed to Palestine, but the provenance of these works is also 
somewhat speculative. See Kurt Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai. The Icons, vol. I: 
From the Sixth to the Tenth Century (Princeton, 1976), 68-69. 

'* Cormack, “Byzantine Cappadocia,” 24-26. 

'S Jacqueline Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Théophanies-Visions auxquelles participent les prophétes dans l'art 
byzantin aprés la restauration des images,” Synthronon (Paris, 1968), 135-43. 

'© N. Thierry, “A propos de l’Ascension d’Ayvali kilise et de celle de Sainte-Sophie de Salonique,” CahArch, 
15 (1965), 145-54; reprinted in idem, Peintures d’Asie Mineure et de Transcaucasie aux Xe et XJe s. (London, 
1977), chap. 4. 

'7 For St. Sophia, see R. S. Cormack and E. J. W. Hawkins, “The Mosaics of Saint Sophia at Istanbul: The 
Rooms above the Southwest Vestibule and Ramp,” DOP, 31 (1977), 175-251, esp. 235ff, which also includes 
references treating other mosaics in the church ascribed to the late ninth and tenth centuries. For the Rotunda, see 
A. Xyngopoulos, “E toichographia tés Analépseos en té apsidi tou ag. Georgiou tés Thessalonikés,” Archaiolo- 
giké Ephémeris (1938), 32-53. The photographs of the apse are, unfortunately, poorly reproduced. For late 
ninth-and early tenth-century frescoes in Kastoria, see Ann Wharton Epstein, “Middle Byzantine Churches 1n 
Kastoria: Dates and Implications,” Art Bulletin, 62 (1980), 190-207. 
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of the Old Church was an itinerant master from Constantinople or was a local painter 
familiar somehow with metropolitan artistic currents, the style of these frescoes in no way 
supports a thesis of anachronistic revivalism. 

Although the frescoes of the Old Church are iconographically and stylistically current, 
there are features of the program which reflect some degree of continuity between the 
pre-Iconoclastic and post-Iconoclastic periods and further elements which seem peculiarly 
Cappadocian. As Cormack has noted, the arrangement of the Nativity, with the manger 
flanked by Joseph and the Virgin and with the Child stiffly vertical at his bath, is characteris- 
tic of pre-lconoclastic images; similarly, the Trial by Water is iconographically related to 
the same scene in Sta. Maria Castelseprio, a monument usually dated to the eighth century 
(Figs. 17, 19),!8 

Distinctly Cappadocian is the title for the sponge-bearer, Esopos, in the Crucifixion, 
derived from the Greek for hyssop (Noowmoc), the plant which provided the staff for raising 
the sponge to Christ (John 19.29; Fig, 37). This tendency to name otherwise anonymous 
characters through association with an object or action in the text is found elsewhere in 
the Old Church and more generally in the tenth-century programs of Cappadocia. For 
instance, in the scene of the Miracle at Cana the figure filling an urn with water is named 
Antlion, from the Greek for “draw out” (avtAéw), which is Christ’s next command (John 2.8; 
Fig. 28). Or again, in the Maiestas so commonly found in Cappadocian sanctuaries, the 
beasts of the Apocalypse receive titles taken from the liturgy: Kelegonta (“the calling”— 
Man), Kekragota (“the roaring”—Lion), Adonta (“the screaming”—Eagle), and Boonta (“the 
bellowing”—Bull).!9 

These features suggest a possible local source for iconographic details of the cycle. Such 
a source might have influenced the painter or perhaps even the patron since iconographic, as 
opposed to stylistic, elements are readily introduced at a patron’s behest. The cycles of 
painting in Cappadocia that have been ascribed to a period earlier than those of the Ayvali/ 
Tokali group are neither so dense as the tenth-century paintings nor as sophisticated in terms 
of their craft.20 Consequently it seems unlikely that such paintings were the source of inspira- 


'S Cormack, “Byzantine Cappadocia,” 24-26. For Castelseprio’s dating to around 720, see David H. Wright, 
“Sources of Longobard Wall Painting: Facts and Possibilities,” Azti del 6 congresso internationale di studi 
sullalto medioevo, Milan, 21-25 October 1978 (Spoleto, 1980), 727-39. See also idem, “The Shape of the 
Seventh Century in Byzantine Art,” Byzantine Studies Conference, | (Cleveland, 1975), 9-28. 

'9 G. de Jerphanion, “Les noms de quatre animaux et le commentaire liturgique du Pseudo-Germain,” in 
idem, La voix des monuments (Paris, 1930), 250-59; F. E. Brightman, “The Historia Mystagogica and the Other 
Greek Commentaries on the Byzantine Liturgy,” Journal of Theological Studies, 9 (1907-8), 248-67, 387-97 

*0 The most prolific author on the subject has been Nicole Thierry. Evidence for her ascription of a number 
of churches to the period of Iconoclasm, as well as bibliography on the subject, is summarized in her “L’icono- 
clasme en Cappadoce d’aprés les sources archéologiques. Origines et modalités,” in Rayonnement grec: Hommages 
a Charles Delvoye, Université Libre de Bruxelles, Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 83, ed. L. Hadermann- 
Misguiche and G. Raepsaet in collaboration with G. Cambier (Brussels, 1982), 389-403. For unanswered counter- 
arguments, see Ann Wharton Epstein, “The ‘Iconoclast’ Churches of Cappadocia,” in Jconoclasm, ed. A, Bryer 
and J. Herrin (Birmingham, 1977), 103-11. The Chapel of Niketas the Stylite, one of the churches ascribed to an 
early date by Thierry, has a dedicatory inscription naming as one of the donors a certain Eustratios, a kleisourarch. 
See Giinther Paulus Schiemenz, “Die Kapelle des Styliten Niketas in des Weinbergen von Ortahisar,” Jahrbuch 
der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik (hereafter JOB), 18 (1969), 239-58, esp. 248-49. It is not clear from the 
inscription, however, with which kleisoura Eustratios should be associated. Although Cappadocia became a 
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tion for the frescoes of the Old Church. The ecclesiastical center of Cappadocia, Caesarea, 
may have provided a model. In the Church of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos, which, as noted 
above, is filiated with the Old Church, there are fragments of an inscription dependent ona 
poem by Gregory Nazianzos.?! The verses are also included in the Palatine Anthology, where 
they are identified as: “At Caesarea, in the Church of St. Basil [the cathedral of the city], 22 
The cathedral of the ecclesiastical center of the province would be a likely monument to 
emulate. Unfortunately no evidence, literary or artistic, survives from the Church of St. Basil 
which might allow a confirmation of such a link. The question of the source of the peculiari- 
ties of the Cappadocian program as found in the Old Church and the monuments related to it 
must remain for the moment unanswered. 


Other Phases Associated with the Old Church 


Although the main campaign of fresco decoration of the Old Church can be dated with 
relative certainty to the first quarter of the tenth century, there are fragmentary remains from 
two other phases of painting which cannot be so readily ascribed to a specific period. The 
chronology of these fragments relative to the rest of the cycle is, however, clear. The earliest 
fragment is found in the niche that survives from the now destroyed apse of the Old Church 
(Figs. 47, 108). This painting has a white ground, in contrast to other frescoes in the church. 
On the back of the niche survives half of a bust of a saint with white hair and a short, bushy 
beard; his hand is raised in prayer. Half of his identifying inscription also remains: “the holy” 
(O @y<i>o0¢). On the face of the niche, around the arch, is an inscription in the same crude 
uncial hand: “In the midst of the. . ."(ANA MECOTHCE... 16?), from Psalm 21.23, “In 
the midst of the congregation I will praise thee” (&v HEOW Tic ExKANOiac buvrjow oe). The 
rendering of the figure is extremely simple. The ground color of flesh (light ochre) and 
garment (dark ochre) is broadly outlined in black; apart from a few dark ochre strokes on the 
face, there is no attempt at modeling. Similarly, the flat-leaf chevron overlaying an undulat- 
ing double line, which ornaments the intrados of the arch as well as the checkerboard pattern 
on the face of the wall above the niche, is very simply rendered, in the same limited palette: 
dark and light ochre, earth-green, black and white. 

The paleography of the inscriptions, the palette and white ground of the fresco, as well as 
the ornament and the treatment of the figure, link this fresco closely to other early paintings 
in Cappadocia. The same white ground, crude uncial, flat-leaf chevron, and checkerboard 


theme before 830, Charsianon, which incorporated parts of Cappadocia, had a kleisourarch at least until 863. See 
N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siecles (Paris, 1972), 48 note 24 and p. 348. 
Consequently, there is no intrinsic reason why this chapel has to date before the middle of the ninth century. 

2! Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, Il, i, 60-63, and Henri Grégoire, “Notes épigraphiques. VI. Saint Georges 
le Diasorite. XIV. Une épigramme de saint Grégoire de Nazianze,” Revue de I’'Instruction publique en Belgique > 
52 (1909), 1-3, and esp. 164-66; the text of the inscription comes from the Poemata dogmatica, 28, in J. P. Migne, 
ed., Patrologiae cursus completus, Series graeco-latina (hereafter PG) (Paris, 1857-66), 37, cols. 506-7. ee 

22 Anthologia graeca epigrammatum palatina cum Planudea, ed. Hugo Stadtmiller, 3 vols. ptt 
1894-1906), I, 24; ed. and trans. W. R. Paton, The Greek Anthology, Loeb Classical Library, 5 vols. (London, 
1916), I, no. 92, 38-40. 
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pattern with dotted roundels is found, for instance, in the Church of St, Basi] in Sinassos,23 
The date of these paintings is debated; they have been ascribed to pre-Iconoclastic and 
Iconoclastic times but also to the late ninth century. The prominence of figures in many of 
these programs would seem to mitigate against an Iconoclastic date: the historical circum- 
stances of the province make it improbable that numerous monasteries flourished there in the 
seventh and eighth centuries.24 More likely these frescoes represent the not unattractive 
efforts of the monks of the second half of the ninth century to decorate their foundations 
without the help of secular patrons and professional painters, Certainly the lack of dedica- 
tory inscriptions, so often associated with secular patronage in the Cappadocian churches of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, points in this direction. It may then be Suggested that the 
niche of the apse of the Old Church was painted in the late ninth or even early tenth century, 
before the nave was decorated by a more sophisticated, highly trained master. It should be 
noted that there is no evidence that this niche was repainted when the naos received its 
christological cycle. Further, there is no indication of a fresco layer below the paintings in the 
nave of the Old Church: apparently the first fresco phase was limited to the apse.?5 Both these 
observations seem to suggest that the first phase of decoration was not separated from the 
second by a great chronological gap. Coincidently, Ayvali Kilise had a decoration similar to 
that surviving in the niche at Tokali Kilise before patrons provided for its more sophisticated 
repainting by the same workshop which decorated the nave of the Old Church. 

A third phase of decoration occurs in the narthex of the Old Church (Figs. 45-46). 
During his investigation of the site in 1906 Hans Rott noted that the narthex was adorned 
with an image of Christ in Glory surrounded by the Apostles.2° Now nothing survives of this 
phase of painting except three figures on the north and one figure on the south of the barrel 
vault, all in extremely poor condition.27 These figures, each enthroned ona lyre-back chair, 
hold a book in one hand and give a sign of blessing with the other. Despite the absence of 
inscriptions, a discernible ray of divine light descending at an acute angle to the halo of the 
Apostle in the northeast corner identifies this image as the Pentecost. The border of four 
petal rosettes below the Apostles on the north side of the vault is found nowhere else in Tokali 
Kilise, but does appear in Kiliclar Kilise, strengthening the argument for a link between the 
frescoes of that chapel and the narthex decoration of the Old Church, as outlined below. The 
rosette frame has been damaged by the recutting of the entrance to the subsidiary room, 


*3 Epstein, “‘Iconoclast’ Churches,” 103-7; for further plates, see Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, plate 


vol. III, 154. 


24 See above, note 20. 
5 The decoration of the sanctuary alone is not uncommon in Byzantine monumental art. There is a 


well-known though somewhat later example of this in Cappadocia in the church at Ayvali Kéy. See Nicole 
Thierry, “A propos des peintures d’Ayvali Kéy (Cappadoce). Les programmes apsidaux a trois registres avec 
Deisis, en Cappadoce et en Géorgie,” Zograf, 5 (1974), 5-22. 

*6 Hans Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmailer aus Pisidien, Pamphylien, Kappadokien und Lykien (Leipzig, 
1908), 225. 

27 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, i, 265, assumes that the frescoes of the vestibule belong to the same 
phase as those of the nave of the Old Church. Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 113, correctly ascribes them to a different 
Painting phase. For a thorough discussion of the iconography of this image, see Anthony Cutler, “Apostolic 
Monasticism at Tokali Kilise in Cappadocia,” Anatolian Studies, 35 (1985), in press. Prof. Cutler was kind 
enough to send me a copy of this article in typescript. 
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which probably took place when the floors of the Old Church and the narthex were lowered. 
The two saints painted on the entrance wall, Jason and John the Baptist, appear sie 
associated with the decoration of the New Church, although their extremely poor condition 
precludes a detailed analysis. rs 

The style of the figures of the Pentecost in the narthex differs significantly from that of 
the main phase of decoration in the Old Church. Most notably, the palette is distinct: in 
contrast to the earth tones of the nave, the narthex frescoes are characterized by bright pastel 
shades—light pink, blue, and green. The figures themselves are more attenuated in their 
proportions. Though the figures are conceived in much the same, flat manner as those in the 
Old Church, they are handled more sinuously; the crisp geometry of the main cycle is 
replaced by a calligraphic flow of line and highlight in these fragments. It appears then that 
two different masters were involved in painting the nave and narthex of the Old Church. The 
time lapse between their work may not, however, have been very great. 

The pastel palette that distinguishes the narthex decoration is found in several churches 
in Goreme. Best preserved of these is Kiliclar Kilise, a cross-in-square church with an 
elaborate fresco cycle which shares many iconographic features with the Old Church.28 
Stylistic comparisons with manuscript illuminations, particularly those in an illustrated Job 
in Venice (Biblioteca Marciana, gr. 538), dated by subscription to 905, allow Kiliclar Kilise to 
be ascribed to the early tenth century with some assurance.2? Thus two similar but distinct 
styles seem to have existed contemporaneously in Cappadocia in the first decades of the tenth 
century. Both of these styles—the one represented by the Old Church and the other by 
Kiliglar Kilise—inspired local derivatives.30 One of the churches stylistically affiliated with 
Kiliglar Kilise is the chapel of the Theotokos, John the Baptist, and St. George (Chapel 9), 
which is carved almost directly above Tokali Kilise and may be part of the same monastic 
complex.3! The paintings of this church provide the closest stylistic analogy to the frescoes in 
the narthex of the Old Church. The artist of Chapel 9 even seems to have copied with 
considerable exactitude the trompe l’oeil corbel ornament of the Old Church, although he 
misunderstood its rationale by placing it on the cornice of the overhang rather than as a 
supporting element below it. This detail suggests, too, that Chapel 9 followed rather than 
preceded the Old Church chronologically, which in turn indicates that the paintings in the 
narthex of Tokali Kilise were executed after those of the main phase. 


8 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, 1, i, 199-242. 

29 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, 1, i, 233-37; I, ii, 418, dates the church to the second half of the tenth 
century for iconographic and mainly architectural reasons. Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 18-22, rightly, I believe, 
i the church to the early tenth century, largely on the basis of stylistic analysis. The stylistic connection 
‘oe a 538 and Kiliglar is, in any case, compelling, despite the inherent dangers of comparing 
te nd wall paintings. Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts 

n, ), 51-53, figs. 337-47, uses this comparison as the basis for proposing an Asia Minor provenance for 


- : beens 
i€ manuscript. The problem with his argument is the assumption that the artist of Kiliclar Kilise was a Cappado- 
cian painter, See also below, Chap. 3, 47-48, 


i Epstein, “Problem of Provincialism,” 41. 
as FS i Nouvelle province, I, i, 121-37; Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 37-40, 117-18; Il, xii. The inscrip- 
» WhIcn includes the dedication as well as the names of the donors, Andronikos and Theopiste, has been badly 


d ie ’ : : 
ee a Jerphanion transcribed it; Nouvelle province, 1, i, 122. See also Hans Rott, Kleinasiatische Denk- 
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To summarize: it would appear that soon after the Old Church w; 

Ee aatel with a simple, figural decoration, Apparently Within a 

professional master executed the main phase of the church’s decorat 

soon afterward another artist painted the frescoes of the n 
ire architectural modifications. The frescoes of the Old Church, dated to the first quart 

of the tenth century with the help of the inscriptions in Ayvali Kilise, provide a thik ae 

uem for the surviving fragments in the Sanctuary and a terminus post quem for those in 


ion in the nave. Again 
arthex, perhaps in the wake of 


q 
the narthex. 


The New Church: Description of the Fresco Pr ogram and Figural Style 


The principal painting phase of the Old Church also provides a terminus post quem of 
the first quarter of the tenth century for the excavation and decoration of the New Church, 
since the excavation of the New Church destroyed part of the earlier church’s frescoes, most 
notably the Ascension on the triumphal arch of the Old Church. After the New Church was 
carved it received a fresco program which in both its quality and ambition rivaled the 
mason’s sophisticated architectural conception for this katholikon. The materials used by the 
artist in the decoration of the monument are indicative of the quality of the work. Gold and 
silver leaf appear on the halos of Christ and the Virgin. Even more surprising at this date is 
the master’s use of ultramarine blue in the background of the images and in the draperies of 
some of the figures. Ultramarine is made of lapis lazuli, a semi-precious stone mined in 
Afghanistan. High-quality ultramarine pigment of the sort that produces the brilliant blue 
found in Tokali Kilise was as expensive as gold, at least in the later Middle Ages when prices 
were stipulated.3? Although ultramarine is not uncommon in manuscript illumination, it is 
only very rarely used in monumental painting before the thirteenth century. In Cappadocia, 
as elsewhere, the much cheaper pigment, azurite, is laid over black in order to obtain 
the impression of a blue ground in most fresco cycles. This was the case, for instance, in the 
Old Church. 

The ambition of the program of the New Church is commensurate with the quality of the 
materials used in its realization.33 The decoration is largely devoted to a christological cycle 
which begins on the eastern side of the north-bay barrel vault with the Annunciation in a 
monumental pictorial space (Fig. 58). Below, in a narrower register above the entrance to the 
Prothesis apse, three scenes are rendered in staccato contrast to the breadth with which the 
Annunciation is depicted. Images of the apocryphal Trial by Water and the Visitation flank 
the frontal figures of Mary being reproached by Joseph in an artfully balanced chronological 
sequence moving from right to left (Fig. 59). The cycle continues with the Dream of Joseph 
and the Journey to Bethlehem neatly fitted into the odd spaces above the arms of the cross 
sculptured in the north tympanum (Figs. 60-61). On the west side of the vault is a large- 


2 Joyce Plesters, “Ultramarine Blue, Natural and Artificial,” Studies in Conservation, Hie non sen 
62-75. I want to thank Ann Hoenigswald of the Conservation Department of the National pee ak 
Washington, Dec. for discussing lapis lazuli and other problems of fresco technique and conservation WI : 
Well as for Suggesting bibliography. See also below, Appendices | and 2.’ 

For descriptions of the individual scenes and their sources, see below, App. 4. 
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format image of the Nativity, complementing the Annunciation Opposite (Figs, 62-63), 
Below, again, are scenes subsidiary to the major feast: the Magi observing the star and the 
Adoration of the Magi, again reading from right to left (Figs. 64-65). The Physical associg- 
tion between the Magi panel and the Nativity is reinforced by the gaze of the eld 
who looks up and gestures toward the star at the apex of the image above, 

The narrative continues, dropping down to the frieze zone (determined by the main 

cornice of the church and the cornice marking the level of the springing of the arches of the 
sanctuary arcade). The sequence begins on the east face of the pier separating the New and 
Old Churches and moves from left to right around the entire nave, over the spandrels of the 
east arcade and finally ending at the other side of the entrance into the Old Church. The 
program is carefully ordered, so that identifiable chapters of the christological narrative 
might correspond to the architectural divisions of the frieze. Below the images of the Magi, 
on the north part of the east wall, are further scenes from the Childhood of Christ: the Flight 
into Egypt, the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, and the unusual scene of Mid-Pentecost 
(Figs. 66-67). On the north wall the narrative continues with the early Ministry: the short 
cycle of John the Baptist (the Angel Appearing to John in the Desert and John Greeting 
Christ); the Baptism; the uncommon image of the Temptation of Christ: the Calling of 
Matthew; the Calling of Peter, Andrew, James, and John; and, at the end of the wall, Christ 
seated at the Marriage Feast at Cana (Figs. 68-72). The miraculous moment in this episode 
occurs around the corner, in the first spandrel of the sanctuary arcade, a juncture that Christ 
sensibly leans across in order to bless the water jars (Figs. 73-74). These jugs are stacked one 
behind the other to fill neatly the narrow Space between the arch and the north wall. The 
spandrel spaces are, in fact, all reserved for Christ’s Miracles (Figs. 75-77). Behind and 
enframed by the second arch from the south of the Sanctuary arcade, on the wall between the 
bema and the diakonikon, is represented the scene of the Transfiguration—appropriately 
part of the Ministry cycle but at the same time distinct from it (Fig. 82). The Miracle series 
continues to the center of the south wall, where it is terminated with the Raising of Lazarus 
and the initiation of the Passion cycle (Figs. 78-79). The Entry into Jerusalem and the Last 
Supper are the concluding images in the frieze on the south wall (Figs. 80-81). Further scenes 
from the Passion were represented on the southern part of the west wall, but these have been 
destroyed. Jerphanion recorded an image of the Washing of the Feet, which still existed when 
he surveyed the monument: he proposed that the missing scenes included the Betrayal of 
Judas, the Judgment of Pilate, and the Carrying of the Cross, though Christ in Gethsemane 
might rather have appeared than any one of these. 

A position of great architectural status, the conch of the central apse, was reserved for 
the principal image of the Passion, the Crucifixion (Figs. 83-87). It is unusual to find the 
Crucifixion in the sanctuary conch of a Byzantine church; the iconographic richness of the 
Tokal rendering—it is one of the most complex images of the Crucifixion to ak 
Middle Byzantine monumental art—may have resulted in part from the ample Space fa ie 
occupies. Despite the relative rarity of extant depictions of the Crucifixion rendere cs 
curved surfaces, the artist has optically corrected the arms of the cross So that they ae 
the illusion of being straight, horizontal extensions. Below the Crucifixion, on axis wit ae 
cross, was the isolated, full-length image of St. Basil. As in the case of the great oe _ as 
Annunciation and the Nativity, the Crucifixion has below it secondary images realiz 


est Magus. 
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sontinwous narratiy e (i.e., Without separating frames), To the left of St. Basil are the Depo- 
aad and the Entombment and to the right the Anastasis and the Marys at the Tomb. At 
least in Tokahi Kilise, the Anastasis was not given prominence as the major feast aaa of 
Holy Week. 44 

rhe culmination of the post-Passion sequence is presented in the central bay of the 
parrel-vaulted nave: Christ ina great aureole, supported by four angels, ascends to heaven at 
the apex of the vault (Figs. 88-92). Below Christ, directly above the sanctuary apse, is the 
ca Virgin, flanked by angels and by eight Apostles, in groups of four, all peraciies 
excitedly at the marvel they witness. The four Apostles needed to constitute the full college of 
twelve were transferred to the west side of the vault in order to avoid crowding the composi- 
tion. They are stationed in pairs at opposite sides of the central bay, again using the cornice as 
q ground line. The artist thus creates a single convincing pictorial space of the central section 
of the nave vault. The paired Apostles on the west side of the vault enframe a second image of 
Christ blessing the Apostles before his departure, an event which immediately precedes the 
Ascension and which is complementary to it. Other scenes from the post-Passion sequence 
occupy the barrel vault of the south bay of the nave. The Pentecost unfolds on both sides of 
the upper reaches of the vault—thus again identifying its apex with the heavenly sphere 
(Figs. 93-97). Below the ranges of seated Apostles from the Pentecost are scenes from their 
Acts: Peter Ordaining the First Deacons on the east side of the vault; on the west, Peter 
Organizing the Apostles for Their Missions (Figs. 98-99). The last of the great feast scenes, 
the Koimesis, or Death of the Virgin, appears on the sanctuary wall between the prothesis 
apse and the sanctuary, where it is enframed by the second arch from the north of the eastern 
arcade (Figs. 100-101). 

In addition to the christological cycle of the New Church there are numerous images of 
isolated saints and prophets, standing or in bust form, representations of scenes from saints’ 
lives, and the Maiestas in the prothesis apse (Figs. 102-103). In that conch fresco the 
enthroned Christ is flanked by archangels, fiery wheels, and a hexaptergon on the left anda 
tetramorph on the right. These elements, along with the inscriptions, identify this image as a 
simplified version of the Liturgical Maiestas, the most popular subject in the decoration of 
sanctuary apses in early tenth-century churches in Cappadocia. Even the characteristic labels 
of the apocalyptic beasts—Kelegonta, Kekragota, Adonta, and Boonta—are maintained.» 
Below the conch, on the wall of the prothesis apse, are three distinct panels (Figs. 103-107): 
the central, blue-ground panel holds a depiction of the Hospitality of Abraham; in the 
flanking, “gold”-ground panels there appear, to the left, an angel and the devil debating the 
fate of a deceased soul which is weighed on a balance between them, and St. Zosimas with 
St. Mary the Egyptian; that to the right contains five monastic saints. It has been argued that 
the image of the Liturgical Maiestas was deemed to be particularly appropriate to monastic 
Spirituality, hence its popularity in Cappadocian foundations. Its appearance in the New 


; o Anna Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, forthcoming), convincingly argues the 
liturgical sophistication of the apse program of the New Church, although she somewhat exaggerates the position 
of the scene of the Anastasis. Prof. Kartsonis was kind enough to allow me fo read parts of her book in 
Manuscript, 

* See above, note 19, 

“6 Epstein, “Problem of Provincialism,” 39-40. 
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Chureh, in a space devoted so clearly to the celebration of asceticism, provides further 
support for such a hypothesis. -s 
Other significant groups of saints or hagiographic images appear in the New Church. 
Scenes from the Life of St. Basil are depicted in the blind arcade of the north section of the 
west wall and on the pier faces and final blind arch of the north arcade (Figs. 108-109). The 
Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, in roundel-busts and as standing figures, are distributed princi- 
pally in the north and south tympana (Figs. 110-111). On the parapet slab separating the 
penultimate bay of the sanctuary corridor from the nave is represented the martyrdom of 
Eustathios and his family (Fig. 117). Bishops appear in roundels on the ceiling of the 
sanctuary corridor (Figs. 53, 112). Saints also lavishly decorate the obscure east face of the 
corridor arcade, the intradoses of its arches, and the west wall of the sanctuary (Figs. 113-] 14, 
116). In the niche between the prothesis and sanctuary apse is a remarkable icon of the Virgin 
of Tenderness (Eleousa) (Figs. 118-119). This is one of the highest quality, most carefully 
rendered images in the entire church. The gilding of the halos still survives. As Mentioned 
above, the rock-cut parapet slab closing the second arch of the corridor arcade was cut down 
so that this image might be witnessed from the nave. Judging from the heavy soot with which 
the image was covered before cleaning, lamps must have burned before it incessantly. Here 
evidently was a cult icon of some significance. Unfortunately the decoration of the blind 
arcade on the south wall of the nave and of the diakonikon apse has been destroyed. 
Nevertheless, from what does survive it is apparent not only that the fresco program of the 
New Church is among the most elaborate in Byzantium from the Middle Byzantine period 
but also that the artist who composed the program was a master of great sophistication. 
The images in the New Church appear to be conceived either as great independent icons 
(Annunciation, Nativity, Transfiguration, Crucifixion, Ascension, Pentecost, and Koimesis) 
Or as strip narratives (much of the Infancy, Ministry, and part of the Passion cycles). This 
distinction is clearly made on the basis of the importance of the ecclesiastical feast repre- 
sented by the image: the most monumental paintings depict the great liturgical events of the 
church calendar. A comparison of the images of the Nativity from the Old and New Churches 
clarifies the formal differences between these two modes of representation (Figs. 19, 62). The 
master of the cycle of the Old Church is concerned with moving the story from left to right. 
There are no vertical divisions interrupting the sequence. Joseph acts as a transition, facing 
the previous scene while participating in the Nativity. The ox and the ass look to the right at 
Christ in the crib; the encouched Virgin looks and gestures to the right toward the First Bath; 
the Angel salutes the shepherds to the right across the corner of the vault. In contrast, the 
composition of the Nativity in the New Church is centralized. Subsidiary details are organ- 
ized around the axis created by the beam of the star falling on Christ in the First Bath. This 
focusing of the composition invites the viewer to contemplate the image rather than “read” it. 
The figure style in the New Church is also significantly different from that of the Old 
Church. The way in which the artist of the New Church treated the individual figure can 
perhaps be best understood through an analysis of the well-preserved Peter from the Ordain- 
ing of the First Deacons (Figs. 93, 98). The figure has a substantial torso and delicate 
appendages. His himation is draped in such a manner that it not only emphasizes the main 
lines of his body but also breaks into multiple folds between body parts. These linear folds 
also function as hatching, when they are rendered in black, and as highlights, in white. 
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Although white is pooled against the ground color of the drapery to emphasize the high relief 
of the figure, the artist has avoided the sense of layering that served to flatten the figures of 
the Old Church. Comb highlights and rows of black and white dots and dashes impressionistic- 
ally enliven the surface of the drapery. In all, line is the dominant means of both contour 
articulation and internal modeling. In larger and more important figures such as Peter, flesh 
-s modeled with a range of ochres and pinks; black is used to provide definition—eyebrows, 
eves, nose, chin, etc.—and white is used for final, calligraphically rendered highlights. Olive 
oreen appears sparingly in the underpainting for shadowing. Such care is taken for the individu- 
ation of such figures that Peter’s image gives the effect of being a sensitively executed portrait. 

In the narrative sequences, especially in the frieze of the west, north, and south walls, the 
figures are smaller and more casually treated by the artist. Even in these didactic strips, 
however, the composition is more open, the figures less constrained either by their horizontal 
borders or by preceding or succeeding episodes than the frescoes of the Old Church. Toes and 
halos do not overlap the edges, and for the most part a scene is distinguished from its 
neighbors by a discrete strip of blue or by an architectural prop. Equally these props are 
rendered not as symbols of buildings but rather as space-occupying structures. As in his 
larger images, the artist relies in the smaller ones on a contrast in tones—brightly robed 
figures before the dark blue ground—in order to create the impression of depth within the 
stage space. He is remarkably successful in his efforts to mold a more natural image while 
avoiding such naturalistic diversions as aerial perspective and unnecessary landscape or 
architectural features. His aesthetic concerns were essentially different from those of the 
artist who created a similarly dense christological cycle in the Old Church. 


Homogeneity of the Decoration of the New Church 


The stylistic consistency of the New Church’s frescoes as well as the coherency of the 
program suggests that these paintings are part of a single phase of decoration. Although such 
a monumental undertaking must have required several seasons of work, there is little evi- 
dence that its execution was interrupted by large time gaps. There are, however, two areas of 
the church which are treated differently from the rest of the fresco cycle. 

The paintings in the extremities of the corridor which separates the sanctuary from the 
nave are distinctly handled. The two southernmost portraits of the fifteen medallions on the 
flat ceiling of the corridor have gray grounds rather than the luminous blue ones of the other 
roundels (Figs. 112, 115). The ornament that fills the interstices between the medallions 
changes from peacock feathers to green rinceaux on a “gold” ground. The last medallion bust 
on the west face of the sanctuary wall is treated in the same way. Further, the panels 
enframing three-quarter-length figures of saints on the north and south walls of the corridor 
are painted with the same gray ground. These anomalies in the corridor’s decoration are 
limited to differences in palette and ornament. They do not represent significant stylistic 
shifts. In fact the style of these paintings conforms to that of the other works in the monu- 
ment. The medallion bust of St. Kosmas (his companion, St. Damian, must have originally 
appeared opposite on the east face of the corridor arcade) is rendered with the same delica 
as the best of the buste elsewhere in the church: his flesh is subtly modeled and his eae 
are defined with linear precision (Fig. 114). Such details as the calligraphic highlight of the 
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lower lip or the comb highlights of the neck identify the artist as being the same master who 
executed the finest images in the monument. It appears then that the extremes of the corridor 
were painted contemporaneously with the rest of the program. Perhaps because these areas 
are obscure (even today, with extensive lighting, the images are difficult to see and even more 
difficult to photograph), the expensive blue pigment found throughout the New Church was 
not used consistently in the corridor; consequently these images were done out of sequence 
with the other frescoes in the same area. It may be further noted that the change in color and 
in ornament corresponds also to a change in iconography. The medallions with blue ground 
represent ecclesiastics; those with gray are military or, in the case of the Anargyroi, medica] 
saints. The artist apparently provided himself with a spiritual rationale for a fundamentally 
practical decision. 

The problems presented by the paintings of the prothesis apse are more complex than 

those of the corridor. The enthroned Christ flanked by angels in the conch of the apse is 
stylistically homogeneous with the rest of the decoration. Despite changes in ground color 
and extensive defacement, the north and central sections of the apse wall also seem to belong 
to the same painting phase. This is indicated by the drapery of the angel holding a balance on 
the north side of the wall, as well as from the form of the fragmentary inscriptions which 
survive (Fig. 104). However, around the base of the wall of the whole circumference of the 
apse, as well as over the entire south side of the wall, painting appears on a new plaster layer. 
A recutting of the liturgical furnishings of the apse—the elimination of a bench step—is the 
most probable explanation for the replastering and painting of the lowest section of the 
frescoed area.37 The replastered section conforms programmatically to the decoration of the 
rest of the prothesis, and the paintings are stylistically homogeneous with the other frescoes 
in the apse. 

Apparently at the same time that these frescoes were reworked other parts of the apse 
wall were overpainted: a heavy black outline seems to have been applied in several sections, 
notably on the central figures of the Trinity in the Hospitality of Abraham. The inscription 
also seems to have been repainted. Although the uncial of the inscription is similar to that 
found elsewhere in the church, it is more crudely and hurriedly wrought; it lacks the thick 
and thin strokes of the usual script as well as its refined serifs and spurs. However, the 
inscriptions in black pigment accompanying Sts. Anthony, Timothy, Epiphanios, and Arse- 
nios, so far as they survive, are in a script identical to that used throughout the rest of the 
monument (Figs. 106-107). Though badly damaged and distinctly clothed in heavy habits, 
the treatment of the monks and their drapery is also similar to that of figures in other parts of 
the New Church. This seems to indicate that although there was repainting, it was carried out 
virtually contemporaneously with the main phase of decoration. Changes in palette, particu- 
larly the unusual use of a “gold” ground, may have been suggested by the program itself. This 


37 Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 36, 114-15, mistakes the sequence of paintings here, assuming that the replastered 
and repainted sections of the prothesis apse are the only fragments of the original frescoes of the New Church to 
survive. The rest of the monument, he argues, was thoroughly reworked. As reported in the text, examination of 
the frescoes from scaffolding and with excellent lighting indicates that they were never repainted, though they had 
been thoroughly darkened by soot, dirt, and candle wax. Restle’s discussion is indicative of the problems involved 
in the scientific analysis of frescoes when the conditions are not optimal. See below, App. |. Prof. Dale Kinney 
suggested the recarving explanation to me when we discussed the problem at the site. 
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apse Is distinetly monastic; the dark-dyed dress as well as the ascetic calling of the hermit and 
cenobite might have dictated a different, “gold” ground for their icons. Certainly the browns 
and blacks of the monks’ habits are displayed more dramatically against the “gold” ground 
than they would be against a dark blue. The change in ground color cannot, in any case, be 
assumed to indicate a change in workshop, 

Che extensive fresco cycle of the New Church of Tokali Kilise thus appears to have been 
executed as a single painting phase under the direction of a single master, Before discussing 
that master and his patrons, however, it is necessary to provide these frescoes with a clear 
historical context by establishing the period in which they were created. 


The New Church: Date of the Frescoes 


The frescoes of the Old Church supply a terminus ante quem of the first quarter of the 
tenth century for the excavation and decoration of the New Church. Because it seems unlikely 
that the Old Church would be partially demolished immediately following its elaborate 
decoration and, further, because of the time required to acquire the services of the master 
mason and excavate the addition, it is hard to imagine that the New Church could have been 
painted before the 940s or 950s. The frescoes must, however, have been executed before 969, 
the terminus ante quem provided by the Great Pigeon House in nearby Cavusin. 

The Great Pigeon House is a longitudinally barrel-vaulted church of impressive dimen- 
sions.8 In the prothesis apse are depictions of figures identified by inscription as the emperor 
Nikephoros Phokas, the empress Theophano, a caesar (Bardas, the father of the emperor), 
and a curopalates (Leo, the emperor’s brother). An invocation reads, “Lord preserve at all 
times our pious Majesties, Nikephoros and Theophano our lady.”39 The representation of 
these personages in the church allows the Great Pigeon House to be dated to between 
16 August 963 (when Nikephoros Phokas was crowned in the Great Church of Constanti- 
nople, after having been raised on the shield by his troops at Caesarea in Cappadocia upon 
their receiving news of the death of Romanos II) and 10 or 11 December 969 (when Nikepho- 
ros Phokas was murdered by his successor, John Tzimiskes, with the aid of the empress 
Theophano). Also depicted in the Pigeon House, as mounted warriors, are Melias Magistros 
and a certain John, perhaps John Tzimiskes, both of whom played prominent parts in the 
military affairs of the east.40 Two unnamed donors, a man and a woman, appear at the feet of 
a monumental image of the archangel Michael in a blind arch at the east end of the north 
wall.4! The program of the Great Pigeon House is among the most significant in Cappadocia. 
It allows a clear insight into the piety and also the secular concerns of the provincial military 
aristocracy that began to emerge as a powerful political force in the second half of the tenth 
century. For the purposes of the present study, however, the importance of the Great Pigeon 


38 See Jerphanion, Nouvelle Province, I, ii, 520-50; Jacqueline Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Nouvelles notes cap- 
padociennes,” Byzantion, 33 (1963), 121-83, esp. 128-31; Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 30-35, 134-35; Tania Velmans, 
“Le portrait dans l’art des Paléologues,” in Art et société sous les Paléologues (Venice, 1971), 91-148, esp. 109; 
and Lyn Rodley, “The Pigeon House Church, Cavusin,” JOB, 33 (1983), 301-39. 

39 See below, App. 5, inscription 3, 

40 See Henri Grégoire, “Melias le Magistre,” in his “Notes épigraphiques,” Byzantion, 9 (1933), 79-88. 

41 Rodley, “Pigeon House Church,” 312-13. 
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House lies in the apparent dependence of its decoration on that of Tokali Kilise, suggesting 


that the New Church was painted before 969. } 
Evidence for Tokal Kilise’s influence on the Great Pigeon House is found in features of 


its program, iconography, and style. The combined scene of the Blessing of the Apostles and 
the Ascension, which dominates the great transverse vault of the New Church, is also the 
main feature of Cavugsin’s nave program (Figs. 125-128). As in Tokali Kilise, it appears 
immediately preceding the entrance to the main apse. The west end of Cavusin is also 
decorated analogously to Tokali Kilise, with a christological narrative arranged in Strips 
along the haunches of the barrel vault with busts of prophets in roundels at the apex. In 
Tokali Kilise this rather odd organization was dictated by the sequential construction and 
decoration of the church. There is no such contextual rationale for the arrangement of the 
fresco cycle in the Great Pigeon House. It seems rather that it was modeled on Tokali Kilise 
as a whole, the Old Church as well as the New Church. No doubt the medieval monk 
or patron regarded the church as a unity and not, as the modern scholar, as a series of 
discrete phases. 

A comparison between the two versions of the unusual Ascension-Blessing combination 
should make Tokali Kilise’s chronological priority clearer (Figs. 89-92, 125-128).42 In Tokali 
Kilise, as pointed out above, the relieving arches of the vault restricted the number of 
Apostles rendered on either side of the Virgin to four; despite the lack of any such physical 
restraint, the same formula was employed in the Great Pigeon House: two pairs of Apostles 
were placed on the opposite side of the vault flanking the Blessing. The artist working 
in Cavusin misunderstood his model, however, and a further Apostle on the right of the 
Virgin had to be clumsily relegated to the scene of the Transfiguration in the triumphal arch 
(Fig. 128). The composition in Tokali Kilise is also internally more consistent than that in 
Cavusin. The position of the ascending Christ is depicted logically on axis with both the 
Virgin and the sanctuary altar below (Fig. 48). Because the barrel vault of Cavusin is longi- 
tudinal rather than transverse, the artist was forced to reorient Christ. Although Christ is still 
on axis with the bema, this adjustment creates a pictorial anomaly within the Ascension— 
Christ being carried to heaven sideways. In all, the image looks as though it was invented for 
the peculiar architectural and programmatic requirements of the New Church by an artist of 
great compositional skill. In contrast, the image in Cavusin lacks the aesthetic imperative of 
the monumental icon in Tokali Kilise and consequently seems dependent on it. 

A consideration of compositional details and figure style confirms an impression that the 
painting in Cavusin is derivative. Trees, a common feature in Byzantine Ascensions, are used 
in Tokali Kilise as space-filling devices, unifying the composition by occupying the awkward 
area between the range of Apostles and Christ’s aureole. While serving only as a backdrop on 
the Ascension side of the vault, trees are used as framing elements in the scene of the Blessing: 
their trunks reinforce the main divisions of the image. Christ, like his Mother on the opposite 
side of the vault, is separated from the Apostles, but by trees rather than by angels. Again, 


42 This problem has been treated before. Arguing the primacy of the New Church are: Jerphanion, Nouvelle 
province, I, ii, 544-47; Cormack, “Byzantine Cappadocia,” 30; Epstein, “Rock-Cut Churches,” 124-26; ane 
Rodley, “Pigeon House Church,” 330-33. Reversing the relationship are: Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Nouvelles notes, 
129-33; Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 33-34; and Kostof, Caves of God, 210-11. 
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tree trunks, which appear both above and behind the Apostles, segregate the scene of the 
Blessing from the pairs of Apostles participating in the Ascension. In Cavusin, in the scene of 
the Blessing, a tree is prominently interposed between Christ and the Apostles to his left, but 
no tree is depicted to his right. Moreover, on the same side of the vault trees anomalously 
separate the paired Apostles from one another but not from the scene of the Blessing. In the 
Cavusin Ascension the figures appear arbitrarily superimposed on the trees, the trunks 
extending below the Apostles’ feet. This arrangement confuses the clear distinction made in 
the New Church between foreground and background. 

The figures in the frescoes of the Great Pigeon House also seem to be misunderstood 
interpretations of those of the New Church. The elegant proportions of the figures in Tokahi 
are absurdly attenuated in Cavusin. In their excitement the Apostles of the Tokali Ascension 
twist in space; two figures even turn their backs on their audience in the nave. In Cavusin, the 
bodies of the Apostles are thoroughly inorganic in their rendering: heads are twisted on 
shoulderless bodies and arms project from chests. The lack of physicality in Cavusin is 
epitomized by the Virgin, who appears to be floating above a decorated square rather than 
standing upon a perspectively rendered footstool. This is not a matter of “iconography”, it is 
a matter of style. The careful, linear modeling of figures in Tokali Kilise, discussed above in 
some detail, was vigorously but crudely imitated in Cavusin. The calligraphic hatching of 
highlights and shadows in the New Church became in the Great Pigeon House a decorative 
and flattening interplay of unmodulated line. The artist in Cavusin does not see linear 
modeling as a means of creating the illusion of three-dimensionality but rather as another 
variety of ornamental patterning, distinct from that encountered in the Old Church or in 
Ayvali Kilise. 

That the Tokali Kilise master was more skilled in composition and draftsmanship than 
the artist in Cavusin should be evident from this comparison of the Ascension-Blessing 
images in the two monuments. But equally reflective of Tokali Kilise’s greater quality is its 
much richer palette. In fact the most obvious difference between the New Church and the 
Great Pigeon House is color, not only the gold-leaf halos but also the luminous dark blues 
and the brilliant reds and oranges of the church in G6reme are conspicuously absent in 
Cavusin. The artist of the Great Pigeon House, like the master of Ayvali Kilise and the Old 
Church, was limited to ochres, green, azurite, black, and white. Since it is perhaps less likely 
for a work of high quality to be derived from one of low quality than vice versa, these 
observations of the relative quality of the frescoes of the New Church and the Great Pigeon 
House tend to support further an argument for the chronological priority of Tokali Kilise. 

The influence exerted by the New Church on the style and program of the Great Pigeon 
House not only provides the New Church with a terminus ante quem but also reflects on its 
high local status. Just as its architecture provided a model for subsequent foundations in the 
area, so its decorative scheme made a considerable impact. The decoration of the New 
Church still functioned as a model a century later: the master of Karanlik Kilise, one of the 
Column Churches in Géreme Valley, copied the Ascension-Blessing formula in the narthex 
of his church. That the Karanlik master did not reinvent this composition but rather 


43 Epstein, “Rock-Cut Churches,” 124-26, 
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depended on the New Church for inspiration is again shown by his misunderstandings of his 
archetype: as in Tokali Kilise, the Blessing Christ is flanked by twelve Apostles as well as by 
figures separated from the central group by trees, two on the right though only one on the 
left. However, in Karanlik Kilise eleven rather than eight Disciples accompany the Virgin in 
the scene of the Ascension on the opposite side of the vault. As in the Great Pigeon House 
there is a superfluous number of Apostles. 
On the basis of epigraphic, stylistic, and iconographic evidence found within Cappadocia 
itself, it seems possible to date the frescoes of the Old Church of Tokali Kilise to the first 
decade of the tenth century and those of the New Church to the middle decades of the Same 
century. Such an ascription may be reinforced by a consideration of works in the minor arts 
attributed to the same general period. More crucially, the paintings of Tokali Kilise con- 
tribute a new dimension to an understanding of a critical art historical era because no 
comparable monumental program survives elsewhere in the empire from this period. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Painter, Patrons, and Historical Context 
of the New Church 


Evidence of the Inscriptions 


Your most holy church. . . Constantine decorated out of love for the Monastery of the 
Incorporeal Ones [Archangels]. He decorates the new foundation with venerable images, 
recording in these . . . [Mary] running [toward Elizabeth] . . . Christ being transfigured 
[on Mount] Tabor; how He strengthened the Disciples by divine words; how on the grass 
He fed [the multitude (John 6.10)]. . . courier; how He on His death went to Hell for us 
and...ofthe dead.... 


This inscription appears on the main cornice of the nave of the New Church.! A second 
informative inscription occurs on the cornice of the prothesis apse. Unfortunately over 
half of this inscription has faded into illegibility since Jerphanion recorded it, just as part 
had disappeared between Rott’s and Jerphanion’s respective visits to the church.? The in- 
scription reads:3 


This sanctuary was decorated [by the hand of] Nikephoros through the benefactions of 
the servant of God Leo, [son] of Constantine; and those reading this, pray for them to 
the Lord. Amen. 


A third inscription originally appeared on the conch of the sanctuary apse. Unfortunately it 
is now lost.4 

These inscriptions provide considerable information. The patron of the nave decoration 
was a certain Constantine. The common occurrence in Cappadocia of family foundations 
(for example, the Church of St. Michael in the Peristrema Valley and Karabas Kilise in 
Soganh Valley) suggests that this Constantine was the father of the Leo (son of Constantine) 


! See below, App. 5, inscription 4, 
2 Hans Rott visited the site in 1906, Jerphanion studied the inscription in 1911 tdprtpemtlomlon heures 


“La date des peintures de Togalé Kilisse en Cappadoce,” Revue archéologique, 20 ee) =e 
3 See below, App. 5, inscription 5. 


4 Jerphanion, Nouvelle Province, I, ii, 308. 
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named in the prothesis inscription.’ The nave inscription indicates that the monastery wag 

dedicated to the Archangels, but the dedication of the church itself is lacking. The inscrip- 
tions record what was painted—an elaborate christological cycle—and why it was painted 

out of love for the monastery and for the prayers of those who read the inscriptions—but not 
when it was executed. The inscription in the prothesis apse also seems to identify the Master 
of the “bema” frescoes as a certain Nikephoros. Jerphanion’s reconstruction of “by the hand 
of” in the inscription’s lacuna has contemporary parallels.° However, Nikephoros’ role in the 
decoration of the rest of the New Church is not specified in the inscription. Each of these 
“facts” and the questions they raise must be considered separately. 

Parts of the prothesis apse, including the cornice and inscription, were restored. A new 
plaster layer was applied over the original decoration. As argued in Chapter 2, not only was 
the program of this plaster layer consistent with the initial decoration of the apse, but also its 
style is very similar to that of the first painting phase, despite some differences in pigments 
and layering patterns. Consequently it seems most likely that the prothesis apse frescoes were 
executed virtually contemporaneously with the decoration of the rest of this space. It thus 
seems likely that the artist named in the inscription of the prothesis cornice was the master 
charged with the decoration of the whole of the “bema” and not just the very partial 
restoration of sections of the prothesis apse. “Bema,” when it occurs in an ecclesiastical 
context, means the tribune, chancel, or sanctuary of the church, the part of the structure 
closed to the laity and to be entered only by the clergy.’ It was not used to refer specifically to 
the prothesis apse. In Tokali Kilise the bema probably included not only the three apses of 
the church but also the corridor that joins them. As the frescoes of the transverse nave are 
certainly homogeneous with those of the sanctuary, the master painter who decorated this 
part of the monument must have been the same artist who directed the painting of the whole 
of the New Church. Consequently it is reasonable to assume that the Nikephoros mentioned 
in the prothesis inscription was the master responsible for the entire program. 

The identification of the Nikephoros recorded in the prothesis apse inscription as the 
master of the decoration of Tokali Kilise need not imply that he was the only artist working 
in the church. The master may well have had apprentices who helped him with the many 
chores of creating frescoes, from grinding the pigments and mixing the plaster to laying in 
ground colors. On the basis of some unevenness in the quality of the paintings—the figures 
on the north and south walls of the corridor are unconvincingly rendered, for instance—it 
might even be suggested that one of Nikephoros’ apprentices executed some sections of the 
fresco independently. However, too little is known about workshop practices in tenth-century 
Byzantium to speculate on the number of “hands” involved in the painting of the New 
Church of Tokali K ilise; slight stylistic variations have too many other possible explanations, 


° St. Michael was “decorated with the aid of Arsenios the monk and his son Theophylaktos, protospatharios 
and taxiarch.” See Nicole Thierry, “Un style byzantin schématique de Cappadoce daté du XIe siécle d’aprés une 
inscription,” Journal des savants (1968), 41-61, fig. 1. For the Skepides family, see also below, note 29. 

° For an example, see below, 35 and note 14. 

7 G. W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), 296; Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, Le livre 
des cérémonies, ed. Albert Vogt, 2 vols. pub. in 4 parts (Paris, 1935, 1940), I, ii, 60. 
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for example, haste, change in scale, and visibility,’ In fact the relative consistency of th 
and qualit) of the images suggests that Nikephoros finished most of the Lemar nn f i 
rhe prominent placement of the artist’s name in the prothesis inscription ma ce ; d 
by some as counterevidence for the tenth-century ascription of the aise it oe 
assumed that artists began identifying themselves only in the high Middle geae ese 


an increasing concern with the individual apparently led to artists “signing” their works more 
often from the twelfth century onward, a number of painters of the post-Iconoclastic period 


have been identified.'° The painter-martyr Lazaros continued to work after Iconoclasm, 
despite the mutilations he had received at the hands of the Iconoclasts.!! There was the 
(apocryphal?) painter Methodios, whose image of the Last Judgment frightened the Bulgarian 
Czar Boris into Christian conversion.'? An artist of the tenth or the very beginning of the 
eleventh century, whose work as well as whose name is known, is Pantoleon, probably the 
main master of the lavishly illustrated Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613).!3 But even 
works of relatively little artistic pretension executed for patrons of a much lower social level 
might be signed. The frescoes of Christ enthroned in a niche enframed by figures of the 
Annunciation in a small cave church in the village of Carpignano in South Italy reads:!4 
“Remember, Lord, your servant Leo the presbyter and his wife, Chrysolea, and his son Paul. 
Amen. Written by the hand of Theophylaktos, the painter, in the month of May in the second 
indiction of the year 6467 [i.e., 959].” Thus the appearance of the artist’s name in the side 
apse of the New Church presents neither an art historical nor a historical problem. 

In contrast to the inscription of the prothesis apse, that of the cornice of the transverse 
nave is homogeneous with the main figural decoration of the church. The inscription 1s 
largely devoted to an enumeration of the scenes supposedly rendered in the monument. The 
sequence of images alluded to may be partially reconstructed. The first reference to survive, 
“running,” tpéyovuoa, probably comes from a description of the Visitation. In the Akathistos 
Hymn, for instance, the Virgin “ran up,” dvéS5pape, to Elizabeth at the time of the Visitation.!> 


8 The best discussion of the technical aspects of Byzantine wall painting remains David Winfield, “Middle 
and Later Byzantine Wall Painting Methods,” DOP, 22 (1968), 61-139. 5 diac : 

9 E.g., Cyril Mango, Byzantium. The Empire of the New Rome (New York, 1980), 256, writes, Byzantine 
art was anonymous and impersonal.” He is, of course, right in terms of our knowledge of both the biographies of 
artists before the 14th century and of the fundamental character of the artistic production of the period. 

10 Perhaps the best-known artist of the 12th century is Eulalios. Texts relating to this painter have been 
gathered and translated by Cyril Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs, Nes 
1972), 229-32 and 233. A passage from Nikolaos Mesarites’ late 12th-century description of the mosaic decora- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople identifies a figure in the scene of the Marys at the Tomb 
as the artist of the mosaics. A note in the margin of the manuscript further specifies that Bulptoe is meant by 
Nikolaos. For evidence that this mosaic figure was not a portrait of Eulalios, see Otto Demus, * The ae 
Watcher.’ Ein Erklarungsversuch,” JOB, 28 (1979), 241-45. A brief account of the status of artists in the early 
Middle Byzantine period is provided by Robin Cormack, “Painting after Iconoclasm,” in Jconoclasm, ed. A. Bryer 
and J. Herrin (Birmingham, 1977), 160-63. Ratt . 

11 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. 1. Bekker, Corpus scriptorum historiae byzantinae (here- 
after CSHB) (Bonn, 1838), 102.19-104.3; trans. in Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 159. 

12 Theophanes Continuatus, 163.19-164.17, trans. in Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 190-91. 

13 [hor Sevéenko, “On Pantoleon the Painter,” JOB, 21, Festschrift fiir Otto Demus zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. 
H. Hunger and M. Restle (Vienna, 1972), 241-49. 

14 See below, App. 5, inscription 6. 


'5 | want to thank Dr. Margaret Alexiou for bringing this to my attention. 
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The theme’s position in the narrative sequence also supports this interpretation. After a long 
break the next surviving section of the inscription notes three scenes from the M inistry cycle: 
the Transfiguration, Christ Preaching to the Apostles, and the Multiplication of the Loaves 
and the Fishes. The last remaining image of the sequence is the Anastasis. Space remains for 
one or possibly two further references to post-Passion scenes. 

As Jerphanion pointed out, there are serious discrepancies between the fragmentary list 
given by the inscription and the actual scenes surviving in the monument.' Notably the 
image of the Multiplication of the Loaves and the Fishes, so prominent in the inscription, 
does not seem to have been depicted in the New Church. Further, despite the fragmentary 
nature of the inscription, there was never enough space on the cornice for the enumeration of 
even the most important images rendered in the church. This inscription may have been 
derived from a literary prototype, perhaps an inscription found in another church. Alterna- 
tively, the patrons may have commissioned a poem appropriate for a Gospel cycle from a 
man of letters residing elsewhere, for example, in the capital, and consequently unaware of 
what scenes were actually depicted in the church.!” Similar inscriptions describing christologi- 
cal cycles were recorded in the Palatine Anthology, a tenth-century compilation that records 
inscriptions and poems, including Christian epigrams.'§ Constantine of Rhodes’ description 
of the narrative images in the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, written about 
the same time that Tokali Kilise was painted, shows that an interest in elaborate narrative 
was by no means limited to the provinces.!9 In later monuments inscriptions become increas- 
ingly liturgical in form. This may suggest that even in the tenth century, long after the 
Iconoclastic Controversy was over (843), there was still a certain self-consciousness in the use 
of images.” The inscription in Tokali Kilise, despite its lack of correspondence with the 
images depicted in the New Church, indicates a remarkable degree of concern with the figural 

decoration of the monument on the part of the patron. 

The monastery for which Tokali Kilise served as katholikon, or principal church, was 
apparently dedicated to the Archangels. Such a dedication was appropriate and common- 
place for an ascetic community settled close to heaven in mountainous terrain.2! Although 
the dedication of the church itself is not included in the fragmentary inscriptions, the katho- 
likon itself was probably dedicated to St. Basil. St. Basil is depicted in isolation between 
scenes from the Passion in the center of the wall of the sanctuary apse, a position of 
considerable status within the church and one often reserved for the patron saint of the 


'6 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, ii, 307. 

'? | want to thank Prof. Cyril Mango for this most plausible explanation. 

'8 Anthologia graeca, ed. Stadtmiiller, I, 37ff; 109-14. 

'9 Ed. Emile L. J. Legrand, “Description des oeuvres d’art et de l’église des Saints Ap6tres de Constantino- 
ple,” Revue des études grecques, 9 (1896), 32-65; a few emendations were suggested by G. J. M. Bartelink in 
Byzantion, 46 (1976), 425-26. 

20 For a discussion of the lag in church decoration following Iconoclasm, see Cormack, “Painting after 
Iconoclasm,” 147-63. 

2 It may be worth noting that dedications to the Archangel Michael proliferated in Constantinople under 
Basil I in the second half of the 9th century as a means of propitiating the patron saint of the murdered Michael 
III. See R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l’empire byzantin, |, iii, Les églises et les monasteres. Le siege de 
Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique (Paris, 1953), 349. See also idem, “Les sanctuaires byzantins de saint 
Michel,” Echos d’Orient, 33 (1934), 28-52. 
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foundation, Scenes from his life, from his dispute with the emperor Valens over the church of 
Nicaea to the miracle at his funeral, are depicted in the arcade of the north bay of the 
transverse nave. Again, decorating the foot of the sculptured, gemmed-cross of the south 
tympanum is a medallion bust of St. Basil; the central medallion shows Christ, that at the top 
holds an Archangel, and the roundels of the cross arms enclose the Virgin and John the 
Baptist in a Deesis. The gemmed-cross at the opposite end of the nave is also decorated with 
roundels: Christ in the center is surrounded by the four Evangelists. Thus St. Basil is given an 
honored place amongst those most intimately related to Christ. Finally, it seems that origi- 
nally St. Basil appeared again in the nave, on the west face of the first pier to the north of the 
sanctuary arcade, once more a position of great prominence. Because no other saint receives 
such emphasis in the New Church’s program, it would appear that the katholikon was 
dedicated to the great Cappadocian prelate.” 

The dedication of a Cappadocian foundation to St. Basil would not be surprising. Basil 
was not only one of the great fathers of the Church, the author of the most commonly 
celebrated Byzantine liturgy, and titular founder of eastern cenobitic monasticism, but he 
was also the most famous bishop of Caesarea, to which ecclesiastics of the province owed 
their spiritual allegiance.?? A literary link between the Church of St. Basil in Caesarea and 
the Church of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos, a monument stylistically associated with the 
Old Church. was discussed in Chapter 2. It is tempting to speculate that this church of 
St. Basil in Caesarea had an elaborate cycle of the life of its patron as part of its post- 
Iconoclastic decoration. The literary basis of the narrative in the New Church is the apocryphal 
Life of St. Basil, wrongly ascribed to St. Basil’s friend and contemporary St. Amphilochios 
but in fact written in the eighth or ninth century.4 Jerphanion discovered that the St. Basil 
cycle in Tokali Kilise shares certain iconographic features with a rendering of the same 
narrative in St. Mary the Egyptian (the Temple of Fortuna Virilis) in Rome, dated to the late 
ninth century.25 This suggests that there was a prototype for the cycle—perhaps the wall 
decoration of the church in Caesarea provided the model. In any case, Tokali Kilise’s original 
dedication to St. Basil and close association with the cathedral of the archbishop of Caesarea 
might also explain the prominence of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste. These Cappadocian 
martyrs, eulogized in a sermon by St. Basil as well as in two by his brother, Gregory of Nyssa, 
were particularly venerated in the capital of the province.” 


. 22 This suggestion was made by Cormack, “Byzantine Cappadocia,” 33; he further associates the Crucifixion 
in the apse of Tokahi Kilise with the display of the True Cross in the imperial palace chapel dedicated to St. Basil. 
Cf. De caerimoniis, CSHB (Bonn, 1829, 1830), 539, 550, and 559; the ceremony occurred on August | and on the 
third Sunday of Lent. 
Ge of the suffragans of Caesarea, see Jean Darrouzés, ed., Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae Constan- 
oo cs aris, 198 1), €.g., Notitia 7, in which Hagios Prokopios (Urgiip) appears. 
2 729, COIS. COXCIV—CCCKXVi. 
a ee a eee de Saint Basile dans les peintures romaines du Moyen Age,” Byzantion, 6 
a : on - san in Voix des monuments, 153-73. See also J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Peintures médiévales 
ce ortuna Virile a Rome, Institut historique belge de Rome, 4 (Brussels-Rome, 1959), esp. 


26 F a1, " 
sais Ssiae : pane PG, 31, cols. 508-26; for Gregory of Nyssa’s sermons: PG, 46, cols. 964-71. For the 
; martiri di,” Bibliotheca sanctorum (Rome, 1968), 9, col. 770, with bibliography. Nothing 
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Inscriptions identify a certain Constantine along with his son Leo as the patrons of the 
decoration of the katholikon. Recognizing that dedicatory inscriptions tend to aggrandize 
the role played by the donor, it might be assumed that Constantine and Leo were responsible 
solely for the fresco program, not for the architecture, of the New enna Certainly both 
inscriptions refer only to the donation of the decoration. Although Leo’s subsidy, mentioned 
in the prothesis apse, may well have been limited to part of the program, the reference to the 
decoration found in the nave inscription need not imply that Constantine financed the 
frescoes alone. The nave inscription is, as has been noted, peculiar in its emphasis on images: 
consequently the lack of reference to construction is understandable. Further, the fact that 
the carving of the monument and its paintings must have been executed within a relatively 
short time of one another and that both involve a notably higher degree of craft than do 
contemporary works in the region suggest that the construction of the New Church and its 
decoration were conceived together and executed as a unity. Most likely Constantine was the 
principal donor of the New Church; perhaps his architectural contribution was specified in 

the lost dedicatory inscription of the sanctuary apse. 

Constantine may then have been the man responsible for the extension of the New 
Church as well as its decoration. The scale of this undertaking was formidable; the invest- 
ment required by such a commitment was enormous. Although it is evident from literary 
sources that a group of peasants might pool their resources for the erection of a chapel,27 even 
relatively unpretentious foundations such as Karanlik Kilise or Karabas Kilise, both dating 
from the middle of the eleventh century, required significant subsidies. Judging from their 
portraits in the church, at least four donors, of whom one was apparently associated with the 
ecclesiastical bureaucracy, contributed to Karanlik Kilise.28 The inscription and portraits in 
Karabas Kilise indicate that several scions of the same family were involved in just the 
decoration of the foundation.?? The inscription reads:20 “This church was decorated with the 
aid of Michael Skepides the protospatharios and Katherine the nun and Nyphon the monk in 
the reign of Constantine Doukas in the year 6569 [1060/61], indiction 14. Those reading 
this, pray for them to the Lord. Amen.” 

Not only the scale of the undertaking but also the quality of the carving and of the 
painting imply that the patron of the New Church was extraordinarily wealthy. As is argued 
below, the artist was so familiar with current stylistic developments in Constantinopolitan 
painting that it is difficult to imagine that he was not brought from the capital specifically to 
work on this commission. The materials he used, including lapis lazuli and gold and silver 
foil, again bespeak the wealth of the patron. It may be assumed that an individual of such 
wealth must have counted amongst the great lords of the empire. In light of the centripetal 


27 See André Guillou, “L’organisation ecclésiastique de I’Italie byzantine autour de 1050: De la métropole 
aux €glises privées,” Le istituzioni ecclesiastiche della “Societas christiana” dei secoli XI-XII (Milan, 1977), 
309-22, esp. 314-15. 

*8 Nicole Thierry, “L’art monumental byzantin en Asie Mineure du Xle s. au XIVe,” DOP, 29 (1975), 
87-111, esp. 89. cis 

29 Another member of the Skepides family, a certain John Skepides, protospatharios of the Golden Dining 
Room, consul and strategos, seems to have been responsible for a second church in Soganh Valley, Geyik Kilise. 
See Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, Il, i, 372. 

30 See below, App. 5, inscription 7. 
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nature of the Byzantine state in the tenth century, it is inconceivable that such a lord was not 


intimately linked to the Constantinopolitan court. Although the Byzantine aristocracy might 
well have extensive provincial landholdings, those Possessions, in addition to their salary- 
subsidies, depended on the emperor, the sole source of wealth and power in the empire. 

Constantine and Leo must have been members of the Byzantine elite, but it is difficult to 
identify them further in the absence of their surnames or titles. The absence of family names 
is, however, another indication of the relatively early date of the frescoes: surnames are more 
commonly used in the eleventh century. The given names of the Tokali Kilise donors, 
Constantine and Leo, are extremely common in prosopographic lists. Further, our knowl- 
edge of the names of family members is far from complete even for the great dynasties of 
tenth-century Byzantium. Among the emergent military aristocracy associated with Cappa- 
docia—the Phokades, Doukai, Meleinoi, etc.—no Constantine with a son named Leo has so 
far been identified.3! Consequently, although their names have survived, the donors of the 
New Church remain, in a very real sense, anonymous. 


The Frescoes of the New Church and the Art of Constantinople 


The art of the tenth century has attracted more scholarly attention than that of just 
about any other period in Byzantine history.32 The principal reason for this interest must be 
the high quality and highly classicizing nature of the art produced at that time. In the figural 
arts research has concentrated on manuscript illumination and ivory carving. In fact it is 
generally assumed that the artistic achievements of the tenth century were limited to the 
sumptuary arts.*> Now that the frescoes of the New Church have been cleaned, it is apparent 
that high-quality monumental painting, stylistically related to the illuminated manuscripts 
upon which the mid-tenth century is evaluated, also exists. 

The stylistic development of the tenth century sketched here is based on the evidence 
provided by illuminated manuscripts. Although considerable research has also been devoted 
to ivory carving,34 this medium is not discussed here for several reasons. First, to compare 
monumental painting with low-relief, small-scale sculpture is even more problematic than to 
compare frescoes with miniatures. Second, ivory carvings are notoriously difficult to date 
with any assurance. For instance, one of the principal works traditionally ascribed to the 


3! M. Kaplan, “Les grands propriétaires de Cappadoce,” in Le aree omogenee della civilta rupestre nell‘ambito 
dell’impero bizantino: la Cappadoce, ed. C. D. Fonseca (Galatina, 1981), 125-85. 

32 For a useful Summary of the period and its historiography, see Annemarie Weyl Carr, “Eastern Chris- 
tianity,” in Encyclopedia of World Art, ed. B. S. Myers, vol. 16 (Palatine, Ill., 1984), 117-32, esp. 122-23. 

33 One monument does not, of course, contradict the implications of observations such as Cyril Mango’s: 
“so far no work of monumental painting or mosaic [has] been found that exhibits the Renaissance style to any 
marked degree” (“The Date of Cod, Vat. Regin. Gr. I and the ‘Macedonian Renaissance,’” Acta ad archaeologiam 
et artium historiam pertinentia, Institutum Romanum Norvegiae, 4 [1969], 121); or Hans Belting’s: “La scultura 
architettonica del monastero di Costantino Lips non vi rientra [into the conception of a Macedonian Renaissance] 
come neanche gli affreschi coevi, per esempio della Cappadocia (non conosciamo pittura monumentale del X 
secolo nelle capitale)” (“Problemi vecchi € nuovi sull’arte della cosiddetta ‘Rinascenza Macedone’ a Bisanzio,” 
XX1IX corso di cultura sull’arte Ravennate e Bizantina [Ravenna, 1982], 31-32). 


34 Fundamental still is Adolph Goldschmidt and Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen 
des X. bis XIII. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1934), 
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tenth century, the famous Romanos plaque in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris, has recently 

been attributed to the later eleventh century.35 Were this controversial redating to be accepted, 

a number of stylistically related carvings, including the splendid Harbaville Triptych in the 

Louvre, would also be shifted from the tenth to the eleventh century. In contrast, at least a 
few of the manuscripts of the tenth century are datable. Further, despite the methodological] 
difficulties of comparing works of vastly different scale, monumental and miniature painting 
share many technical and aesthetic features. A review of the internal and absolute chrono]- 
ogy of manuscript illumination provides the background necessary for understanding the 
paintings of the New Church; it is also the essential preface to any insight that the frescoes of 
Tokah Kilise might allow into the artistic developments of this critical period. 

The internal stylistic sequence of these illuminations as outlined by K. Weitzmann?6 and 
others remains convincing, but the absolute dating of these works, and consequently the 
historical context in which they were once set, has shifted somewhat. The series begins with 
an illustrated Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos, Paris, gr. 510, produced for the emperor 
Basil I apparently between 880 and 882, which includes both full-page and strip narrative 
miniatures.’ Although the images are elaborated with architectural props and natural set- 
tings, the artists are apparently not interested in creating the illusion of depth. Even the 
full-page illuminations are hardly windows into another natural reality. The figure style, 
particularly in the narrative strips, is less preoccupied with volume than with explicit move- 
ment. Although flesh is modeled, drapery is geometricized with decorative blocks of white. 
The figures, placed at the front of the picture plane, are relatively squat in their proportions 
and they move with jerky self-consciousness. Associated stylistically with the Paris Gregory 
are the Vatican Kosmas Indikopleustes, gr. 699, and the less expertly executed Commentary 
of Olympiodoros on Job, Marciana, gr. 538, which is dated by a subscription to 905.38 The 
style of the Job manuscript is closely related to that of the frescoes in the narthex of the Old 
Church and generically related to those in its nave, suggesting that the impetus of this style 

was maintained through the first decades of the tenth century, at least in the provinces. 
Next in the sequence is the Leo Bible, Vatican, Regin. gr. 1.39 This work is adorned with 
full-page illuminations which, along with their enframing epigrams, complement the accom- 
panying texts. The style of these miniatures is significantly different from that of the Paris 
Gregory and its associated manuscripts. Washes are used more extensively, conveying a sense 
of atmosphere. The figures are not only more elegantly proportioned, with small heads and 
appendages emerging from voluminously draped torsos, but they are also much more loosely 
painted. Figures are no longer built up through layers of pigment but rather conceived ina 
more painterly fashion. Some of the figures are treated almost impressionistically. This 
manuscript has been traditionally dated to the early tenth century on the basis of the 


?> Joli Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “Eudokia Makrembolitissa and the Romanos Ivory,” DOP, 31 (1977), 307-25. 

%© Already in Weitzmann’s Byzantinische Buchmalerei, 2ff. ad 

37 |. Spatharakis, “The Portraits and the Date of the Codex Par. Gr. 510,” CahArch, 23 (1974), 97-105; Jolt 
Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Portraits of Basil I in Paris Gr. 510,” JOB, 27 (1978), 19-24. 

38 Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei, 51-53. ieee 

3 Mango, “Date of Cod. Vat. Regin. Gr. I,” 121-26; Thomas Mathews, “The Epigrams of Leo sae 
and an Exegetical Approach to the Miniatures of Vat. Reg. Gr. 1,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 43 ( , 
94-134. : 
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identification of the patron portrayed on folio 2V and inscribed as Leo, patrician, praepositus 
and sakellarios, with the exegete Leo Magistros, who is known to have flourished during the 
reign of Leo VI. C. Mango has demonstrated that this identification is incorrect and sug- 
gested instead that the patron of the Bible was Leo Sakellarios, recognized from correspon- 
dence in the British Museum to have flourished in the second quarter of the tenth century. 
He ascribes the Leo Bible to the 940s for several reasons, including the fact that Leo is 
represented in his portrait as an old man. 

On the basis of the style of its miniatures, the Leo Bible is generally regarded as preced- 
ing the three best-known exemplars of tenth-century painting: the Paris Psalter, gr. 139, the 
Joshua Roll, Vat. Palat. gr. 431, and the Stavronikita Gospels, cod. 43.4! The first and the last 
of these manuscripts contain highly polished, Opaque paintings of considerable sophistica- 
tion. In the best miniatures of these manuscripts space is convincingly imposed within the 
frame not only through the use of aerial and linear perspective but also by the highly modeled 
and naturally draped figures. The Joshua Roll lacks the Opacity of the Paris Psalter, being 
rendered in sepia ink and wash with a few pigments added for definition, but its figures and 
its space are conceived in a manner very similar to that of the Psalter. Further, both the Paris 
Psalter and the Joshua Roll are replete with such antique elements as personifications.2 
Illuminations in a manuscript produced in Trebizond and now in Leningrad, gr. 21, show 
many of the same stylistic features as these metropolitan works, though the craft involved in 
the miniatures of this work is of a much lower level.43 Unfortunately none of these manu- 
scripts has a colophon or portrait which would allow it to be dated with certainty. 

H. Buchthal maintains that the miniatures of the Paris Psalter are only partially success- 
ful copies of a magnificent original executed under the direction of Constantine VII perhaps 
for presentation to his son, Romanos II, on the occasion of his fourteenth birthday in 952. 
However, he allows that the work at hand probably dates from a period just after the 
scholar-emperor’s death, that is, to the 960s.44 The Joshua Roll, always closely associated 
with the Paris Psalter in terms of style, was earlier ascribed tentatively to the reign of either 
Nikephoros Phokas (963-69) or John Tzimiskes (969-76) by M. Schapiro, who suggested 
that the most likely historical setting for the roll was the reconquest of parts of Syria and 
Palestine that took place under those emperors.*> In this context it might be noted that the 
portraits of the emperor Nikephoros Phokas and members of his family in the Great Pigeon 
House in Cavusin appear directly below an image of the Apparition of the Angel to Joshua 


40 Mango, “Date of Cod. Vat. Regin. Gr. I,” 121-26. 

4! Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei, 8ff; see also idem, Geistige Grundlagen und Wesen der Makedon- 
ischen Renaissance (Cologne-Opladen, 1963), reprinted in a shortened form as “The Character and Intellectual 
Origins of the Macedonian Renaissance,” in the author’s Studies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Illumina- 
tion, ed. H. L. Kessler (Chicago-London, 1971), 176—223, 

42 For the Paris Psalter, see Hugo Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter (London, 1938); for the 
Joshua Roll, Kurt Weitzmann, The Joshua Roll. Work of the Macedonian Renaissance (Princeton, 1948). 

43 Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei, 59-61. All the miniatures of the manuscript are reproduced in 
Charles Rufus Morey, “Notes on East Christian Miniatures,” Art Bulletin, 11 (1929), 53-92. 


= a Hugo Buchthal, “The Exaltation of David,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 37 (1974), 


45 Meyer Schapiro, 


— “The Place of the Joshua Roll in Byzantine History,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, 35 (1949), 
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before the Conquest of Jericho, a juxtaposition that is tempting to associate with the em- 
peror’s excursions in Syria; these campaigns ultimately led to the recapture of Antioch by the 
Byzantines in 969.4° Since the Stavronikita Gospels are also stylistically associated with the 
Paris Psalter and the Joshua Roll, it would appear that the most classicizing images, in terms 
of the express concern for rendering three-dimensional space and a physically convin 
figure, may be clustered in the third quarter of the tenth century. 

Illuminations such as those found in the reconstructed Bible of Niketas and Sinai 204. 
ascribed to the end of the tenth century and ca. 1000 respectively, indicate that an artistic 
preoccupation with the organically conceived and modeled figure outlasted an interest in 
illusionistic settings.47 The sequence ends with the brilliant, often heraldic images of the 
Menologion of Basil II, also from the turn of the millennium.‘8 

The dating of the frescoes of Tokali Kilise to the mid-tenth century places them at a 
critical juncture between the Leo Bible of the 940s and the Paris Psalter of the 960s. In terms 
of the apparent development of figure style the frescoes of the New Church fit neatly into this 
lacuna. Compare, for instance, Moses in the Carrying of the Ark in the Leo Bible with the 
young Apostle at the far left of the scene of Peter Ordaining the First Deacons in Tokah 
Kilise (Figs. 98, 129). Both figures have relatively small heads placed on substantial bodies. In 
both, the patterns of white highlights function less as geometric ornament and more as a 
means of modeling and enlivening the body. The black line used in both images not only 

determines the main contours of the figure, but also, as hatching following the folds of the 
drapery, lends visual interest and volume to the drapery. There are, of course, numerous 
differences between these two images. Moses is more loosely handled: drapery and flesh are 
treated more broadly. To some degree the tightness and greater complexity of the fresco is 
due to its larger scale. Only on close inspection is it possible to appreciate the freedom with 
which the Tokali master handled his brush. Further, the Apostle appears to have bones in his 
shoulders and meat on his thighs, while the Prophet lacks organic physicality. Several of the 
features that distinguish the young Apostle in Tokal: Kilise from Moses are found in a more 
exaggerated form in the Paris Psalter. For instance, the figure of Nathan in the Penitence of 
David has a carefully crafted bulk enfolded in naturally crumpled drapery enlivened with 
dots, dashes, and hatching, in both black and white (Figs. 98, 130). In contrast to the Leo 
Bible and even more carefully than in the frescoes, the flesh and physiognomies of the figures 
in the Paris Psalter are complexly modeled and detailed. Despite, then, the inherent diffi- 
culties of comparing monumental and “minor” works of art, the frescoes of Tokali Kilise can 
be seen to fit into the linear development of a classicizing style in the second and third 
quarters of the tenth century and, in fact, to fill in a missing stage in that evolution. The 


cing 


46 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, ii, 530-31. ; 1979): for 

47 For the Bible of Niketas, see H. Belting and G. Cavallo, Die Bibel des Niketas an ' oa 
Sinai 204, Kurt Weitzmann, ///ustrated Manuscripts at St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai (Colleg , 
Minn., 1937), 14-15. rl 

48 Sevéenko, “On Pantoleon the Painter,” 241-49; Anthony Cutler, “The Psalter of Basil II, 
(1976), 9-19; 31 (1977), 9-15. 

49 | use the concept of a linear development of style with reservations of the sort 
“The Making of Byzantine Art,” Byzantine Studies / Etudes byzantines, 9 (1982), 316-3 ae 
of metropolitan book illumination of the 10th century, there does appear to be a determinable sty 


» Arte Veneta, 30 
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frescoes of Tokalt Kilise thus provide additional evidence in su 
of the Leo Bible to the 940s and of the current tendency to 
manuscripts associated with it into the 960s. 


pport of both Mango’s dating 
put the Paris Psalter and the 


While the figure style of Tokah Kilise conforms to a surprising degree with the stylistic 
developments of the tenth century in Byzantium as deduced from manuscript illuminations, 
the fresco compositions are very different from those in contemporary manuscripts. Most 
notably, the elaborate architectural settings found in both the Leo Bible and the Paris Psalter 
are lacking in the paintings of the New Church.5° Only in specifically interior scenes, such as 
the Marriage Feast at Cana or the Calling of Matthew, or where buildings are required by the 
narrative, as in the Annunciation, are architectural elements included by the artist. More 
generally, the narrative in Tokali Kilise takes place at the front of the picture plane, not 
within a stage space carved out by illusionistic devices. In the Paris Psalter’s Penitence of 
David, Nathan is set deeper in space than is the king; in contrast, Peter, the Apostles, and the 
Deacons are spread along a single narrow platform in the Ordaining of the First Deacons in 
the New Church. In this sense Tokali Kilise has more in common with the Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzos or even the Menologion of Basil II. 

Thus the figure style of the miniatures in the Leo Bible and the Paris Psalter and that of 
the frescoes of the New Church are similar, but the conceptions of their compositions are 
essentially different. This contrast can perhaps be explained in terms of the distinct functions 
of these works. The audience of a luxury codex is the individual for whom it is produced. 
Such an individual is almost bound to be a person of some sophistication and of relatively 
high social standing, as such manuscripts are extremely expensive. It might well be expected 
that such a patron would understand the visual plays and allusions of the images, upon 
contemplation, in the same way that he or she might understand the literary refinements of a 
classicizing text. In fact much current work on manuscript illumination has attempted to 
demonstrate that illustrations, even of traditional biblical subjects, were modified in such a 
way that they related typologically to the patron of the manuscript.5! Such a relation between 
the image and its viewer provides the programmer of the manuscript and the artist of the 
illuminations with the impetus to innovate within the confines of artistic orthodoxy. This 
affects both the iconography and the style of the image. It stimulates not only the introduc- 
tion of novelties, such as personifications, but also experimentation with more complex ways 
of seeing, for example, the introduction of ambiguous relations between figures. 

At least in the tenth century monumental painting appears to have a very different 
relationship to its audience than does manuscript illumination. With perhaps the exception of 
private chapels, particularly palatine chapels, the audience in a church, whether monastic or 
public, was not limited to a sophisticated individual but rather open to a broader sector of 
the community. The purpose of Middle Byzantine monumental church decoration was to 


50 On compositional structures derived from Antiquity, see Anthony Cutler, “On the Use of Sources in the 
Macedonian Renaissance,” Actes du XJVe congreés international des études byzantines, Bucarest, 1971, 4 vols. 
(Bucharest, 1976), III, 299-304, 

5! See, e.g., recent treatments of the Paris Psalter by Buchthal, “Exaltation of David,” 330-33; and loli 


Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Paris Psalter,” Abstracts of the VIIIth Annual Byzantine Studies Conference (Chi- 
cago, 1982), 50-51. 
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convey dogmatic truths to this larger audience. It was evidently perceived that this task was 
more successfully accomplished by simplifying rather than complicating the narrative. Diver- 
sions—personifications, landscape features, unnecessary architectural Props—were avoided, 
Spatial relations between figures were made explicit. Further, since these images were viewed 
at a distance, devices were employed to clarify them. Black line is used more extensively in 
the frescoes of the New Church than in the illuminations of either the Leo Bible or the Paris 
Psalter. In the wall paintings, rather than being placed in an elaborate setting, figures are 
isolated on a monochromatic ground so that their contours are easily legible. 

A consideration of the figure style of the frescoes of the New Church reflects their 
master’s familiarity with the most recent stylistic developments of Constantinopolitan art. 
This certainly is in keeping with the evidence of painting technique and programming dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2, which indicated that the artist was both gifted and highly trained. It may 
thus be suggested that the relatively simple composition of the images in the New Church 
indicates that an artist might shift the stylistic level of his work in response to the demands of 
audience and function. Although the idea of stylistic modes is familiar to Byzantinists,52 art 
historians have not systematically related conscious changes in style to variations in the 
nature of the audience. This has been done convincingly by historians of Byzantine litera- 
ture.°? It is certainly an area that invites further art historical investigation. 

The dating of Tokali Kilise to the mid-tenth century lends support to the chronological 
relocation of the most “classicizing” illuminations of the period (the Paris Psalter and the 
Joshua Roll) from the second quarter of the century to the third quarter. Although Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus may have played a formative part in the generation of the classicizing 
style of the illuminations, that style evidently continued to flourish under the pugnacious, 
nonscholarly emperors who followed Constantine on the imperial throne of the empire. This 
observation is offered as a minor contribution to the ongoing debate concerning the nature, if 
not the existence, of a “Macedonian Renaissance. ”54 


The Development of the Middle Byzantine Feast C 'ycle 


The sophistication and art historical significance of the fresco decoration of Tokali Kilise 
can be fully appreciated only in the context of the development of the Middle Byzantine 


52 E.g., Ernst Kitzinger, “Byzantine Art in the Period between Justinian and Iconoclasm”; and idem, “Some 
Reflections on Portraiture in Byzantine Art,” Zhornik Radova, Recueil des travaux de l’institut des études 
byzantines, 8, 1, Mélanges G. Ostrogorsky, | (Belgrade, 1963), 185-93; reprinted in Kitzinger, Art of Byzantium, 
157-232 and 256-70 respectively. 

3 E.g., H. Hunger, “Stilstufen in der byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung des 12. Jahrhunderts: Anna 
Komnene und Michael Glykas,” Byzantine Studies/Etudes byzantines, 5 (1978), 139-70; and Ihor Sevéenko, 
Spr Style in Byzantine Prose,” Akten XVI internationaler Byzantinistenkongress, 1, 1, JOB, 31, 1 (1981), 

54 E.g., Kurt Weitzmann, “The Classical Mode in the Period of the Macedonian Emperors: Continuity or 
Revival?” in Byzantina kai Metabyzantina, ed. S. Vryonis, I, The “Past” in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture 
(Malibu, Cal., 1978), 7 1-85; Paul Speck, “Versuch einer Charakterisierung der sogenannten Makedonischen 
Renaissance,” in Les pays du nord et Byzance (Scandinavie et Byzance), Actes du colloque nordique et interna- 
tional de byzantinologie, Upsal, 1979, ed. R. Zeitler (Uppsala, 1981), 237-42; and even more relevant to the 
present chapter, Cyril Mango, “Storia dell’arte, Seminario 3°,” in La civilta bizantina dal IX all’XI secolo, ed. A. 
Guillou, Universita degli studi di Bari, Centro di studi bizantini, Corsi di studi, II, 1977 (Bari, 1978), 274-84. 
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church program. lhe Middle Byzantine program is commonly conceived in terms of the 
great mosaic cycles of the eleventh-century churches of Hosios Loukas, the Nea Moni, and 
Daphne. hese large (by Byzantine standards) centralized structures are adorned with images 
arranged according to their religious status within the spatial hierarchy of the edifice: Christ 
Pantokrator in the central dome (missing at Hosios Loukas) surrounded by prophets, apostles, 
and/or angels; the Virgin in the conch of the sanctuary apse; narrative christological images 
rendered as individual icons in the irregular spaces of the vault; and, at the lowest level of the 
figurally decorated space, saintly ecclesiastics, venerated martyrs, and holy ascetics. The 
narrative icons present for the pious a visual liturgical calendar of the great feasts of the 
church year. They tend to be treated in the literature as a stable set of twelve (8d5exa 
Soptav), including the Annunciation, Nativity, Presentation, Baptism, Transfiguration, Rais- 
ing of Lazarus, Entry into Jerusalem, Crucifixion, Anastasis, Ascension, Pentecost, and 
Koimesis (Death of the Virgin). In fact one is hard pressed to find a church in which all these 
scenes are found and these scenes alone. 

This general hierarchical scheme was in practice extremely adaptable through minor 
modifications to both different types of structures and to distinct liturgical or local demands. 
Such flexibility helps explain not only the ubiquitousness of the system but also its vitality. 
For example, in Karanlik Kilise, one of the mid-eleventh-century Column Churches in 
Goreme Valley, the “classical” Middle Byzantine scheme is influenced by regional traditions: 
as in many Cappadocian churches, the Deesis rather than the Virgin and Child appears in the 
sanctuary; the combined Blessing and Ascension scene, based on that of the New Church of 
Tokahi Kilise, is depicted in the barrel vault of the narthex; the iconography of certain scenes, 
such as the naming of Esopos in the Crucifixion, is peculiar to Cappadocia; and, with sixteen 
scenes, it is also more “narrative” than many contemporary monuments—another character- 
istic of the province.55 

The question remains how the Middle Byzantine church program emerged. One still- 
current interpretation may be crudely sketched as follows. In 843, after more than a hundred 
years of intermittent struggle, Iconoclasm, the last great christological controversy, finally 
ended. The widespread attack on religious images during Iconoclasm created a massive rift 
between Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages in the artistic traditions of the Eastern Empire. 
After Iconoclasm church decoration was restricted to simple, single figures. Narrative scenes 
were slowly introduced until, in the eleventh century, in a moment of artistic crystallization, 
the “classical” program was attained through a balance of narrative images and isolated 
figures.5° The concept of an abstract program of isolated images of the Godhead, the Mother 
of God, saints, and prophets emerging after Iconoclasm has several bases.5’ Art historians 


55 Ann Wharton Epstein, “The Fresco Decoration of the Column Churches, Géreme Valley, Cappadocia. A 
Consideration of Their Chronology and Their Models,” CahArch, 29 (1980-81), 27-45. 

56 A much more elegant version of this conception of the evolution of the Middle Byzantine church program 
is found in Otto Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration (London, 1948). 

57 In addition to Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration, esp. 52-61, see S. Der Nersessian, “Le décor des 
églises du IXe siecle,” Actes du Vie congres international des études byzantines, Paris, 1948 (Paris, 1952), II, 
315-20; A. Frolow, “Deux églises byzantines d’aprés des sermons peu connus de Léon VI le Sage,” Etudes 
byzantines, 3 (1945), 43-91. Ernst Kitzinger, “Byzantine and Medieval Mosaics after Justinian,” Encyclopedia of 
World Art, 10 (1965), 344, sketches the development in a less schematic manner than does Demus. 
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have cited the iconic nature of the one surviving Constantinopolitan program, that of Saint 
Sophia, as evidence ofa restricted visual vocabulary. But Saint Sophia is a problematic Case: 
it was, after all, aniconically decorated in the sixth century by Justinian, who had no known 
qualms about figural decoration; further, it may in fact have received narrative images in its 
ninth-century decoration.*’ Scholars have also cited terse contemporary literary descriptions 
of church programs in support of the notion of limited programmatic schemes in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Yet references to narrative cycles are not uncommon; a passage from the 
Life of Tarasios, patriarch of Constantinople (784-806), suggests that narrative church deco- 
ration occurred even during the brief Iconodule respite (787-815):59 “Having instructed 
others, Tarasios rendered them apostolic in their way of thinking. For he made sure that the 
God-inspired tool of the evangelists, that reflection of the salvation of the world, be set up in 
the churches all over the land by means of material colors, this according to the immemorial 
tradition of the fathers. He wished that the mind, stimulated by the saintly and holy represen- 
tations from the Gospels, would transfer the honor to God who in diverse manners had 
inspired the evangelist with these things.” Finally, there appears to be a certain historica] 
logic to a progression from “simple” (i.e., single figures) to “complex” (i.e., narrative scenes), 
Such a notion complements the broader historiographic tendency of our discipline to con- 
ceive of art as developing independently from society according to an organic model: nascent 
(abstract), mature (“classical”), and decadent (mannered). This last assumption, however, is 
obviously anachronistic; isolated icons of saints were, after all, theologically more problem- 
atic than narrative images. 

In all, there is little reason to assume that in the period after Iconoclasm programmers 
avoided narrative images in the decoration of churches. The metropolitan sources, both 
literary and monumental, are so fragmentary that it is difficult to reconstruct what might 
have constituted a church program in the late ninth and tenth centuries. However, evidence 
from the Byzantine periphery has not been brought to bear directly on the question of the 
post-Iconoclastic Byzantine church program. Generally speaking, provincial evidence is as 
fragmentary as that of the capital. The Church of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki received a 
spectacular Ascension mosaic in its central dome in the late ninth century, but no other 
narrative image from this phase of decoration remains.® Isolated christological scenes 
rendered in fresco have also survived in a number of provincial monuments, for example, the 
Ascension fresco in the Rotunda of St. George in Thessaloniki, the Crucifixion in the church 


°® Cyril Mango, Materials for the Study of the Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul (Washington, D.C., 1962), 
esp. 35ff and 47ff. e 

°° Thor Sevéenko, “A Program of Church Decoration Soon after 787 according to the Vita Tarasu of 
Ignatius the Deacon,” Byzantine Art and Literature around the Year 800, Dumbarton Oaks Symposium, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 1984, typescript translation, p. 7; Ignatii Diaconi, Vita Tarasii archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani, 
ed. |. A. Heikel, in Finska vetenskapssocieteten, Helsingfors. Acta societatis scientiarum fennicae (Helsinki, 
1891), XVII, 417.30-35. Later, better-known references to narrative cycles in metropolitan monuments include 
Constantine of Rhodes’ description of the post-Iconoclastic program of the Church of the Holy on 
Constantinople, written in the second quarter of the 10th century (ed. Legrand, “Description” [above, note _ 
and Leo VI’s sermon for the church built by Stylianos Zaoutzas, his father-in-law, written between 886 and ca. 8 
(Ledntos tou Sophou panégurikoi logoi, ed. by the Hieromonachos Akakios [Athens, 1868], 275ff; trans. Mango, 
Art of the Byzantine Empire, 194). 


© The dome mosaic is considered by Cormack, “Apse Mosaics of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki,” 111-35. 
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at Kellia in Cyprus, the Last Judgment in Saint Stephen in Kastoria, and the Annuncia- 
tion in SS. Marina e Cristina in Carpignano in Apulia.®! But rarely is it possible to get any 
inkling of the whole of the original program of such monuments. One exception may be the 
church of S. Pietro in Otranto, in which scenes of the Washing of the Feet and the Last 
Supper in the barrel vault of the northeast bay suggest that before its twelfth-century repaint- 
ing the church had an elaborate late ninth- or early tenth-century narrative decoration. 
Even this minimal provincial evidence suggests that scenes from the life of Christ were at 
least as prominent in programs of the period under consideration as were isolated images 
of saints. 

Cappadocia, in contrast to both Constantinople and to the other provinces of the empire, 
is a rich source for questions of programming in the late ninth and tenth centuries. Tokali 
Kilise and the neighboring foundation, Kiliglar Kilise, may serve as exemplars. As discussed 
in Chapter 2, the iconography and style of the dense narrative cycle of the Old Church can 
be linked closely to contemporary developments in metropolitan painting; this suggests that 
the elaborate christological program of the Old Church may also be reflective of ideas current 
in both Constantinople and in other provinces. It might be argued that the simple space of 
the Old Church was conducive to continuous narrative in a way that more complex church 
plans were not—its longitudinal barrel vault allowed uninterrupted strips of narrative. Yet 
Kiliclar Kilise, located a few hundred yards from Tokali Kilise in Géreme Valley, provides an 
example of how an elaborate christological sequence, one very closely linked to that in Tokali 
Kilise chronologically and iconographically, might be arranged in a church of the most 
up-to-date, domed, cross-in-square type.®3 Kiliclar Kilise is a neatly carved monument, origi- 
nally with four stolidly proportioned columns defining the domed central bay. Barrel vaults 
cover the crossarms of the church; small cupolas are carved into the eastern corner bays, and 
those to the west have flat ceilings. The west corner bay vaults are, however, decorated with 
medallion busts of the archangels, thus rendering cupola-like forms to balance those to the 
east. Thus Kiliclar is conceived as a five-domed cross-in-square church, not unlike the Nea 
Ekklesia of Basil I.64 Since the Cappadocian church is convincingly dated to the very early 
tenth century on the basis of the style of its elaborate fresco decoration, it provides an early 
provincial example of the cross-in-square plan that became endemic in the empire during the 
Middle Byzantine period. It also indicates that Cappadocia was as current in its architectural 
practices as in its artistic ones. 


6! Kellia is unpublished. For the Rotunda, see Xyngopoulos, “Toichographia tés Analépseds”; for Saint 
Stephen, Epstein, “Middle Byzantine Churches in Kastoria,” 190-95; and for SS. Marina e Cristina, see 
Valentino Pace, “La pittura delle origini in Puglia (secc. IX-XIV),” in Pina Belli D’Elia et al., La Puglia fra 
Bisanzio e l'occidente (Milan, 1980), 323-24. 

Soa André Guillou, “Italie méridionale byzantine ou byzantins en Italie méridionale,” Byzantion, 44 (1974), 
® The close relation of Kiliglar Kilise’s frescoes to metropolitan painting is now generally accepted. See 
Cormack, “Byzantine Cappadocia,” 33-34; Restle, Wandmalerei, 1, 130-33; Kostof, Caves, 209-10. See also 
above, Chap. 2, note 29, 
a MA Nea is known through a contemporary description: Theophanes Continuatus, Chr onographia, 
1974), ‘ aoe trans. Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 194. See also idem, Byzantine Architecture (Milan, 
ia ae A question has been raised as to whether or not the Nea Ekklesia was in fact a cross-in-square 
Byz ; obodan Curéié, “An Architectural Reconsideration of the Nea Ekklesia,” Abstracts of the VIth Annual 
antine Studies Conference (Oberlin, Ohio, 1980), 11-12. 
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tion to representations of single saints and prophets, Kili¢lar Kilise also contains 

e thirty-two narrative images from the life of Christ. The narrative is arranged ina 

vaguely chronological order, beginning with the Annunciation in the neato = sanc- 

tuary apse, then moving to the apocryphal scene of the Trial by Water, Visitation, Nativity, 

and so forth, in the vaults of the crossarms. The Passion cycle occurs on the walls of the 

erossarm bays and in the west bays of the church. The central dome is adorned with the 
Ascension; the Pentecost is depicted in the barrel vault above the entrance into the church. 
Thus the narrative, while remaining sequential—several scenes may be included within a 
single enframed panel—has been slightly modified by the programmer to fit the odd architec- 
tural planes of the church. Some major feast images, notably the Pentecost and the Ascen- 
sion, were painted in prominent spaces within the church and thus accorded greater prestige, 
but for the most part feast scenes are not clearly distinguished from straightforward narra- 
tive images. 

A more refined utilization of space is found in the New Church of Tokal Kilise, as has 
been discussed in Chapter 2. There the principal feast scenes are isolated from the strip 
narrative of the rest of the program and treated as monumental icons, complementing the 
architectural surfaces to which they are applied. The Old Church of Tokali Kilise, Kiliclar 
Kilise, and the New Church thus seem to represent progressive (although not necessarily in 
chronological terms) stages in the development of the Middle Byzantine feast cycle. This 
development moved not from single iconic figures to fuller narrative cycles, but rather from 
elaborate narrative sequences to a progressively iconic treatment of narrative. 

If it is possible to generalize from the Cappadocian evidence, it might be postulated that 
christological narrative was popular in church programming after Iconoclasm. Pre-Icono- 
clastic programs such as that preserved in Sta. Maria di Castelseprio or Pope John VII’s 
Oratory at St. Peter’s in Rome (both of which have been associated with Byzantine artists) 
also exhibit a narrative bias.65 The passage cited above from the Life of Tarasios further 
suggests that the tradition of narrative church decoration remained familiar throughout 
Iconoclasm.* In this respect, as in many others, Iconoclasm does not appear to be a chasm 
between the Early Christian and Byzantine eras but rather a holding period.°’ Artists and 
programmers of the late ninth and early tenth centuries continued the traditions of the early 
Middle Ages. Only by the mid-tenth century, to judge from Tokali Kilise, were painters and 
patrons beginning to find an appropriate programmatic form for their own age. 

The conclusion that emphasis was placed on narrative rather than iconic representations 
after Iconoclasm is hardly surprising. Narrative pictures would have been the least offensive 
variety of image to those who, after more thana century of Iconoclast propaganda, may have 
felt reservations concerning figural works of art. After all, the didactic value of images for the 


e : Berio, see Kurt Weitzmann, The Fresco Cycle of S. Maria di Castelseprio (Princeton, 1951), 
ae a ee to the 10th century has not been accepted. See, for instance, Meyer Schapiro’s review in Art 
ne 5 ), 147-63. For the early eighth-century date, see also Wright, “Shape of the Seventh Century,” 
3, esp. 26-27. For the Oratory of John VII (705-7), see P. J. Nordhagen, “The Mosaics of John VII,” Acta 
Instituti Romani Norvegiae, 2 ( 1965), 121-66. 
66 See above, note 59. 
ye ee Cormack, “The Arts during Iconoclasm,” in Iconoclasm, ed. Bryer and Herrin, 35-44, shows that 
clasm was not as disruptive to the development of the figural arts as is sometimes thought. 
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illiterate had long been acknowledged. Strident Objections were directed toward those icons 
that solicited adoration rather than veneration from the pious. The conversion of the narra- 
tive image must have occurred slowly. This shift should not be understood primarily in terms 
of a change in the iconographic details of an image but rather in terms of its setting: there is 
an increasingly sophisticated exploitation of the irregular spaces of contemporary church 
structures. The image is monumentalized and isolated from the chronological sequence of 
which it was originally a part. Its temporality is thus qualified, if never denied. It evokes 
unchanging truth; it becomes an icon. Tokali Kilise provides unique monumental evidence of 
this process. 


Historical Implications 


The pattern of historical development in Cappadocia in the early Middle Ages is obscure. 
Because of the long Turkish occupation of the central Anatolian plateau, monastic archives 
of the sort that survived in Greece or South Italy have disappeared. Few documents remain. 
Further, no thorough archeological investigation of the medieval towns of the province has 
been undertaken. The traditional sources of information for Cappadocia between the seventh 
and eleventh centuries have been Arab and Byzantine chroniclers.*8 To these meager histori- 
cal offerings should be added the epigraphic and artistic evidence provided by the painted 
cave churches of the province. Offered here is a brief sketch meant only to indicate how the 
consideration of a monument might lend substance to our relatively abstract conception of 
life in medieval Cappadocia. 

Cappadocia had become a militarized zone by the eighth century in response to Arab 
invasions and border raids.® In the process of “ruralization” the vital provincial-urban life of 
Late Antiquity, which had fostered the sophisticated Cappadocian fathers Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzos, and Gregory of Nyssa, had vanished. Fortified towns replaced cities. Not only did 
urban institutions such as provincial senates disintegrate, but local crafts and local intellec- 
tual life lost their economic bases, contributing to the centripetal focus on the capital of the 
empire, Constantinople. The military circumstances of the province began to improve in the 
middle of the ninth century. The establishment of Armenia as an independent ‘state in 
mid-century created a buffer zone between the Arabs and the Byzantines of the province. 
Further, General Nikephoros Phokas the Elder’s crucial victory over the Arabs at Adana 
must have contributed to a new sense of security around 900. 

Not surprisingly, it is just at this time, the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
centuries, that secure evidence of monastic establishments appears in Cappadocia.”° The 
Lower Church of Tokali Kilise and the Old Church belong to these decades. The early 
foundations in Cappadocia seem small and eremitical in nature, with probably only two or 
three brethren occupying a site, to judge from the number of tiny chapels excavated at this 


68 E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071 nach griechischen, arabischen, 
syrischen und armenischen Quellen, Corpus bruxellense historiae byzantinae, 3 (Brussels, 1935). 

69 J. F. Haldon and H. Kennedy, “The Arab-Byzantine Frontier in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries: Military 
Organization and Society in the Borderlands,” Zbornik Radova, 19 (1980), 79-116. 

70 None of the monuments ascribed to the Iconoclastic period has dated inscriptions. 
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his type of retreat is architecturally attested to throughout the period under consid- 
1, but already by the middle of the tenth century it appears that this eremitic mode was 
‘complemented by the establishment of more settled and more institutionalized forms of 
| monastic life: cenobitic or communal foundations appear. From the evidence of Tokal; 
Kilise, in which the minute basilica (the Lower Church) was superseded by a larger, single- 
nave space (the Old Church), it seems that such communities might develop around a hermit. 
Such a phenomenon is commonplace in contemporary monastic literature. Typical is the case 
of the Italo-Greek saint Elias Spelaeotes (d. 960?), who lived as a solitary with a Single 
companion until a God-given dream of an industrious hive of bees led him to accept disciples 
and found a cenobitic monastery.’? Another example is provided by Elias of Enna (d. 903), 
who traveled extensively in North Africa and the Holy Land before returning to South Italy 
with a single companion. He too established a monastery. Moreover, his ascetic renown was 
So great that he came to the attention of Bardas Phokas (father of the future emperor 
Nikephoros Phokas who is portrayed in the Pigeon House at Cavusin) and Emperor Leo the 
Wise. Elias died in Thessaloniki on his way to Constantinople, but “the most pious emperor 
Leo, even after the death [of Elias], protecting the veneration of the man of God, gave 
sufficient possessions and public revenues to his monastery so that it became of all [monas- 
teries] in Italy recognized as the most famous.”73 


It is tempting to envision a similar scenario for Tokali Kilise, culminating in the excava- 
tion and decoration of the New Church. The New Church was, in any case, a major founda- 
tion for which substantial funds and consequently wealthy patrons were the sine qua non. 
From the inscriptions in the church it appears that Tokali Kilise’s patronage was not im- 
perial; rather, financial support apparently was proffered by members of the highest social 
elite in the empire. Therefore the excavation and decoration of the New Church may perhaps 
be considered as evidence for the development of the provincial military aristocracy whose 
power and wealth, though dependent on the emperor, were invested in provincial landhold- 
ings. Thus the sumptuousness of the New Church reflects on both the stabilization of the 
eastern frontier and on the generative phase in the development of the military aristocracy, 
which, with the ascent of the Comnenian dynasty, assumed rule of the empire in the later 
eleventh century.” 


In its own day the New Church of Tokali Kilise was one of a small but innovative 
generation of major ecclesiastical works undertaken in the provinces in the wake of the con- 
solidation of the empire after the military, economic, and cultural traumas of the seventh 
through the ninth centuries. The Church of the Virgin at Hosios Loukas was built in the 
middle of the tenth century—the center of a monastery established by a wonder-working 


71 The best example is perhaps the hermitage of St. Symeon, located near Zilve, which includes not only a 
chapel but also the hermit’s apartment and his burial place; see Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, ii, 552-69. 
72 Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 3, 848-87, esp. 860, para. 41. 
® Vita di Sant’Elia, ed. G. Rossi-Taibbi (Palermo, 1962), 120.1630-34, 
a G. Ostrogorsky, “Observations on the Aristocracy in Byzantium,” DOP, 25 (1971), 3-12; A. P. Kazhdan, 
Social'nyj sostav gospodstvujuscego klassa vizantii XI- XII VV. (Moscow, 1974), summarized by I. Sorlin, “Publi- 
cations soviétiques sur Xle siecle,” Travaux et mémoires, 6 (1976), 367-80. 
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ascetic Whose relics were enshrined next to it.75 Nikephoros 


Phokas, before becomi 
‘ eg : : 
saist supported his spiritual mentor, Athanasios the Atho oF 


. nite, in the establishment of a 
cenobitic community on Athos.’¢ After his victory over the Saracens in Crete Nikephoros 


provided silver for the construction of monastic buildings, first Athanasios’ cell and an 
oratory dedicated to John the Baptist, then a church dedicated to the Virgin.”7 It was in the 
process of building this church that Athanasios performed his first miracles. Neither of these 
foundations retains its original decorative program. The New Church of Tokali Kilise stands 
now as an isolated survival of Byzantine monumental art of the middle of the tenth century. 
Its uniqueness contributes to its historical and art historical importance. 


7S PG, 111, cols. 441-80; for the dating of the church, see E. Stikas, Oikodomikon chronikon tés monés tou 
Hosiou Louka (Athens, 1970), 178ff. 


76 Bios kai politeia tou hosiou kai theophorou patros émon Athanasiou tou Athdnitou, ed. Nikodemos 
Bilales (Athens, 1975), 99ff. 

7 For the present structure, see G. Millet, “Recherches au Mont-Athos (Age et structure du catholicon de 
Lavra),” Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 29 (1905), 72-98; Cyril Mango, “Les monuments de l’architecture 
du Xle sigcle et leur signification historique et sociale,” Travaux et mémoires, 6 (1976), 251-65, esp. 258-59. 
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The Conservation of the Mural Paintings 
in the Rock-Cut Churches of Goreme 


by 
Paul M. Schwartzbaum 
Chief Conservator/ Restorer, ICCROM 


The conservation of the mural paintings of the Byzantine church of Tokah Kilise began in 1973 as a 
result of a request of the Turkish government presented at the 1971 General Assembly of ICCROM, 
the International Center for Conservation, Rome. The project at its outset had two goals: first, to 
conserve and restore one of the numerous painted early Byzantine churches in the Géreme area as an 
example for future preservation efforts; and second, to train and equip a local team of Turkish 
specialists who, through a continuing program of preventive maintenance and emergency consolida- 
tive treatments, would ensure the survival of mural painting ensembles in the entire Goreme area. 
These goals have largely been realized. The work in Tokali Kilise has been completed, and the church 
was reopened to the public in the fall of 1980. A qualified team of young Turkish professionals has 
been developed, and an annual program of emergency intervention and preventive maintenance has 
been in operation for the past five years. During this time the paintings of Elmali and Karanlik Kilise 
have been treated.! 

A “Preliminary Program for the Conservation of the Rock Churches in the Gdreme Area” was 
formulated by ICCROM, Rome, in 1972.2 The overall conservation problems were initially under- 
stood to be fourfold, including structural stabilization, conservation of the mural paintings, protection 
of stone from weathering, and maintenance, including reparation of tourist-related damage. Structu- 
ral considerations and the conservation of the mural paintings were considered paramount; they 
therefore received most of ICCROM’s attention. 


Structural Conservation 


The initial program called for a preliminary structural study undertaken by one of the large firms 
specializing in geology engineering. Sponsored by UNESCO, a study was carried out in 1974 by 


sate — oe conservation professionals have contributed to the project. Special recognition is 
ecdou bea - ormerly professor at the Middle East Technical University, Ankara, now Director of 
AAS a ae i eee at all levels in the success of the project; Prof. and Mrs. Paolo Mora, Chief 
sabia Ee we ne del Restauro, Rome, who initiated the work and supervised the initial treat- 
ot tee Gaceese Seats ae ae ae oe Isler of the Turkish Ministry of Culture and Tourism, the veterans 
i aie oe elle Dangas, France, who, together with the present writer, has been in charge 


? Dr. G. Torraca, “ ; , 
(Rome, 1972) ca, “Programme for the Conservation of the Rock Churches in the GGreme Area,” ICCROM 
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sssrs. Granier and Isnard, experts of the French firm of Soleta ; 
geological formation was not available, examination of ite ne sont en 
cracks were an ever-present feature of the tuff bank and that carving out portions of the a 
intensified the PEeRSRSAG, as cracks appear to concentrate around hollow areas, corners of doors 
and windows. Spalling of the rock and collapse of structures has occurred frequently, as witnessed by 
the profusion of partly destroyed halls, chapels, and churches to be seen in the area. The cracks have a 
dual destructive action on the churches, allowing access of water and thus destruction of the mural 
paintings, as well as weakening the resistance of the structure to mechanical stresses caused by wide 
variations of temperature and the freeze-thaw cycle. 

Unfortunately, the problem of the cracks is not likely to be solved by conventional techniques and 
thus requires careful study by engineering and geology experts. The problems are complicated by the 
size of the rock mass. In some cases (such as Kiliglar Kiisliik and Karanhk Kilise) the stabilization of 
the equivalent of a fair-sized mountain is involved. Further, there is a danger of using normal cement 
in proximity to mural paintings, as the soluble salts formed by Portland Cement are known to damage 
wall paintings. Difficulty of access to the work areas is yet another problem. Finally, it is essential to 
maintain a total respect for the surrounding landscape (construction of roads, barracks, scaffolding, 
etc., would be subject to serious limitations). Proposals from consulting engineers will have to be 
carefully screened by architectural, landscaping, and mural painting experts to ensure compatibility 
with the aesthetic and historic ambience of the monuments and of the area as a whole. The initial 
report consisted of a general assessment of the situation, with a more detailed analysis of some sites: 
Kiliclar Kiisliik, El] Nazar, Sakli Kilise, Tokali Kilise, Elmali Kilise, and St. Barbara. It stated that in 
order to produce a general hydrogeological plan of the area as well as detailed plans for the consolida- 
tion for each rock structure, it would be necessary to carry out an extensive and extremely costly series 
of highly detailed studies. The studies would include topographical surveys, photogrammetry, climato- 
logical studies, continuous measurements of rock movement, sampling in situ, tests of consolidation 
methods in situ, laboratory studies, etc. The complexity of the structural problems, combined with the 
high estimated cost of these studies and the lack of available funding, prevented any immediate further 
progress. However, in 1982 UNESCO announced an international campaign for the preservation of 
the rock-cut churches of Géreme Valley. As part of this project ICCROM has received a contract to 
set specifications for the consolidation of the structures. As a first step in the resolution of this 
problem a preliminary mission of ICCROM consultants, under UNESCO contract, inspected the site 
in October 1982.3 


ICCROM Missions to Goreme: Conservation of the Mural Paintings 


Stabilization of mural paintings was urgently required in many cases. Normally one refrains from 
any conservation of mural paintings until all structural problems have been solved. This is because 
most agents of deterioration affecting mural paintings can be traced almost always to flaws in their 
housing structures. In Géreme, however, the execution of structural engineering work in any of the 
churches would involve the fixation and probably the application of protective facings to all the mural 
paintings existing inside the monument, in order to protect them against vibrations, contact with 
grouts, and accidental damage. For these reasons and because the formation of a local team of 
©xperienced technicians would require several years, training was begun immediately. The training of 


3“ICCROM Mission for the UNESCO/UNDP Project for the Structural Conservation of Goreme,” 
ICCROM (Rome, 1983); including R. Bowen, “Hydrogeological Aspects”; F. Lizzi, “Static and Civil Engineering 
Aspects”; and J. Verité, “Architectural Aspects.” 
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Tokalh Kilise 


State of Preservation = 
Tokal  Kilise was selected as the pilot monument because of the dangerous condition of the mural 


paintings and the absence of any serious structural problems. 

By comparing photographs reproduced in Jerphanion’s Nouvelle province to the state of the 
church in 1973, it is apparent that deterioration advanced at a rapid rate in recent times.4 The major 
problems of conservation found at Tokali Kilise are the detachment of plaster, the friability and 
scaling of the pigment-bearing layer, and damage caused by vandalism. 

Detachment of Plaster. Large areas of detached plaster were identified at Tokali Kilise by the 
different sonorities produced by tapping (Figs. 131-132). These were present, above all, along the 
borders and the corners of the niches and on the points of junction of the various applications of 
intonaco. Detachment is caused by a loss of adhesion between strata, often due to expansion and 
contraction of heterogeneous components in the plaster, especially the organic materials, in response 
to variations in temperature and relative humidity. Loss of adhesion can also result from the action of 
plant roots, animals, microorganisms, crystal growth, vibration, etc. In the case of Tokal Kilise, 
humidity and humidity-related phenomena, along with vibration, would seem the agents most likely 
responsible for the detachment of the plaster. 

Humidity. Humidity can penetrate the church interior by the infiltration of water channeled 
through cracks, a normal phenomenon in this type of geological formation. The cracks are affected 
adversely by the volume changes provoked by the freeze-thaw cycle. Moreover, cultivated terrain 
directly behind and above the church undoubtedly contributed to the infiltration of water. Condensa- 
tion is another means of water infiltration. The very high relative humidity and low temperature at 
night in certain periods of the year, recorded on the thermohydrographic readings, can result in 
condensation on the walls. Further, at the base of the southeast wall water has risen almost three 
meters through capillary action. In this zone the tuff is very porous, almost sandy in appearance, and 
has little cohesive strength. 
eee ae - eee ae the main road from Urgiip to Avanos which passes 
Bec eee, abe ot continually traverse this road, often at great speed. 
eee Be ee Z 7 ee working in the church. Recent ae has 
ees ae ee, etachment of mural painting plasters, a process very likely 
ae i’ ee s ee is due to the loss of cohesion with the pigment-bearing layer. 

4 » 18 due to the loss of adhesion between strata (Figs. 133-134). This can be 


. . 


* Guillaume de Jer ) 
: phanion, Une nouvell ; > . as 
2 vols. pub. in 4 Parts (Paris, 1925, 1932, (iiss to, Bd de l'art byzantin. Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 


P 5 Re Ab Stevens “ - , 
21-25. » “Structural Vibration and Damage,” Building Research Establishment Report (1974), 
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Vandalism. Vandalism has greatly contributed to the de 
to the decorations of most of the other churches in Goreme ( 
losses Which have resulted from the mechanical shock pro 
ods of mud, bullets, etc.). In addition, there 


gradation of Tokahi Kilise’s paintings and 
Fig. 135). There are extensive lacunae and 
duced by the impact of projectiles (rocks, 


el Pree . are incisions of graffiti, abrasions, and scrapings 
particularly on the faces and drapery of the figures. ; 


Physical Characteristics 


Techniques of Execution. Excavated from volcanic tuff, the church was first decorated with 


bands, crosses, and geometric decoration which accentuated the architectural elements. These were 


painted with red and green earth directly on the rock. 

In the New Church the rock walls were then prepared with a render of intonaco (2-8 mm in 
thickness) composed of lime charged with river sand and straw. This render was applied in registers, or 
pontate, which in general conform to levels of scaffolding. On the intonaco a priming layer of lime 
wash was applied. In the Old Church, by contrast, this priming layer was applied directly on the rock, 
as no true intonaco is present. There are traces of preparatory drawing in red ochre on the white wash 
priming in both phases. 

In the New Church red ochre, yellow ochre, green and other natural earths, carbon black, gypsum 
white, and lapis lazuli have been identified as the pigments used. Highlights are realized in gypsum 
white. Although most halos were painted with a simple base coat of yellow ochre, traces of metal leaf 
(gold and tin) are seen on the halos of Christ and the Virgin. The pigments were applied in the 
traditional Byzantine fresco technique, sometimes finished on a dry plaster with the addition of lime or 
casein to the pigments.® 


Conservation Treatments 

Consolidation of Detached Plaster. The ICCROM team concentrated on the problem of the 
detached and unstable plaster preparation of the mural paintings because of the immediate threat of 
further loss. Plaster was reattached by injecting a mixture of calcium caseinate, lime, and casein, with 
an admixture of 10% polyvinyl acetate emulsion (Fig. 136).’ Smaller areas of detachment were injected 
with polyvinyl acetate emulsion diluted from 30% to 60% with water or Primal AC 33 diluted 20% in 
water. The area to be reattached was first thoroughly cleaned of dust and loose particles through the 
use of a suction bulb. The consolidating mixture was then injected using syringes with either a 
hypodermic needle or a plastic tube. Where possible, the injection was done through existing damage 
in the painting. After the introduction of the adhesive the detached area was pressed back in contact 
with the wall by means of one or more cushioned wooden palettes until the consolidant had set. 


° Samples from Tokali Kilise were analyzed in the laboratories of the Istituto Centrale del ee 
and the Monuments Historiques, Champs sur Marne, France. The laboratory of ee Monumen S q 
identified the presence of casein by infrared spectrophotometry and microchemical analysis. carsales 

7 Lime caseinate is the traditional adhesive used by wall painting conservators for Te ae os ces 
The use of casein, however, in very humid environments—fortunately not the Saute n ae St es 
recommended because of its organic nature and therefore the possibility of ee fe si nee EEY 
Fesearch at ICCROM indicates that the use of a low alkali hydraulic lime ee ae 2a Be Spm ee 
Lafarge, France) may be safe and effective, and has been tested during the consol e ccapnandhEron Bator 
frescoes at S. Lorenzo Fuori le Mure. A research team under the supervision of D ai ; pe Iastitate of 
has been examining this problem since 1980. A full report was presented at the 
Conservation Congress, Paris, September 1984. 

* Primal AC 33 is an emulsion of Paraloid B 72, an acry 
Produced by the Rohm and Haas Company. 


lic resin copolymer of acrylates and methacrylates 








; areel Baris application of a solution, Paraloid B 72 (5%-7% in lacquer siieraesh, or an Senileion, 
Priel AC 33 (8% in H2 0). After application of the resin with a brush, the scale was pressed back into 
place with a spatula, During this operation a sheet of plastic was used as a buffer to avoid burnishing 
the surface. 


Cleaning. No trace of previous restorations was observed at Tokali Kilise. Thus the surface 
accumulations found do not include fixatives or retouchings. A general deposit of candle smoke 
coated most of the paintings in Tokali Kilise. A very thick concentration of wax was observed on the 
lower part of the sanctuary screen. Dust, mud, bird excrement, insects, lead pencil, and charcoal 
inscriptions were also encountered. 

The cleaning was a very delicate process because of the fragile nature and condition of the paint 
layer. In the course of the cleaning a variety of methods were employed, depending on the substance to 
be removed. Dust was removed with a soft brush, gum eraser, or special silicone sponges,’ depending 
on the resistance of the paint film. Graffiti in lead and charcoal were also removed with a gum eraser. 
Where the dust was more firmly attached, water was applied with a brush through Japanese tissue 
paper or by tamponing with a sponge. Some delicate areas were cleaned with fine, soft brushes, water, 
and patience. 

Mud and organic deposits were initially removed mechanically. The final traces were cleaned with 
a solution of 10% ammonium hydroxide in water. The thick layer of wax found in the lower parts of 
the sanctuary barrier—in some areas more than a centimeter thick—was mechanically reduced to a 
thin stratum, which was then removed with organic solvents. 

To remove the stubbornly attached candle soot complex that was found almost everywhere in 
the main church a variety of agents were used, sometimes in combination (Figs. 137-138). These 
ranged from mixtures of water, alcohol, and acetone to diluted butylamine or solutions of ammo- 
nium bicarbonate. 

The New Church was cleaned according to the following procedure. A saturated solution of 
ammonium bicarbonate in water was applied with a brush through tissue paper. It was left in place for 
a period of approximately thirty seconds; the time varied with the specific location and pigment. When 
the appropriate time had elapsed the surface was moistened with a damp sponge and the paper 
compress was removed. The dirt, now dissolved, was removed by tamponing delicately with a moist 
cotton pad. If further cleaning was necessary, a weak solution of butylamine in water (5%) was 
employed. The surface was then thoroughly rinsed with water. Any residues of the reagents were 
absorbed into paper compresses. 

Where the layer of dirt had been fixed by a previous application of Paraloid B 72, it was necessary 
to eliminate the resin on the surface by tamponing with lacquer thinner and successively eliminating 
the layers of dirt and smoke with saturated solutions of ammonium bicarbonate in water.!° Because of 
the toxicity of the solvents, masks equipped with organic vapor absorbing filters were necessary. 


Lacunae and Reintegration. The numerous lacunae in the paintings of Tokali Kilise seriously 
disturbed their lecture. Thin transparent washes of watercolors of a slightly lighter but similar tone 
were applied to the lacunae to correct visual disturbances caused by the sharp contrast between the 


” Wishab Sponges, Akachemie, and Alber Kanderer, Weilheim, Federal Republic of Germany. 

'0 The composition of commercial lacquer thinners varies. A typical thinner distributed in Italy under the 
trade name “Diluente Nitro” contains: ethyl acetate, 15%; cellosolve acetate, 2%; toluol, 62%; butyl acetate, 15%; 
normal butyl alcohol, 6%. 
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light plaster preparation exposed by losses and the darker pictorial layers,!! Completed sections 
received a final protecting fixation of 3% Paraloid B 72 in lacquer thinner. 


Emergency Structural Interventions 

Although the frescoes of Tokal Kilise have been the object of extensive consolidation measures, 
detachment will continue until its causes have been eradicated or controlled. To this end several steps 
have been taken to improve the general conservation environment of the church. During particularly 
heavy rains in late September 1978 infiltration of water was observed in the northwest corner of the 
vault of the narthex and along the interior of the arched entrance to the church. Two emergency 
interventions were implemented to arrest the entrance of water into the church. First, in order to drain 
water away from the painted areas, a small temporary conduit was inserted into a major crack in the 
northwest corner of the narthex. The conduit was fixed in place with a stucco of hydraulic lime and 
tuff dust. Second, the exterior of Tokali Kilise was thoroughly examined in order to locate the fissures 
in the rock through which the rainwater entered the church. These were sealed with applications of 
bitumen covered with a mortar of lime and tuff dust. 

Although the problem of vibration at Tokali Kilise is a complex one, the road that passes in front 
of the church has been made as smooth and regular as possible to reduce the vibrations. 

The cultivation of the terrain in proximity to Tokali Kilise has been stopped. The land was 
purchased by the Turkish government, and thus the dangers to the church that this activity posed— 
deep-rooted plants churning up the soil, imprudent irrigation, salts from fertilizers, etc.—have been 
brought under control. 


Present Situation and Recommendations 

Although many simple and effective interventions have been carried out for the preservation of 
the churches by the local authorities, the problems are enormous and much more maintenance will be 
required. The dispersal of rainwater should be controlled.!2 Cracks and water infiltration must be 
examined. Agriculture, weeds, and wild trees should be eliminated from the immediate vicinity of 
painted churches. Particular care must be taken to ensure that water absorbed by agricultural soil is 
not allowed to reach the painted surfaces through a layer of porous stone. Detachment of plaster from 
walls has been attributed to bacterial activity or to soluble salts; both are present in water filtering 
through soil rich in vegetal matter. Tourist activities should be controlled in order to avoid voluntary 
or involuntary damage to paintings and fine structural details. The future of the churches of Géreme 
Valley and their paintings will depend upon the effective maintenance of the monuments and on the 
control of tourist activities. 


'| The watercolors used are the Artists’ Quality Series produced by Windsor Newton, London. The specific 
palette of pigments has been chosen for its stability and resistance to light. See L. and P. Mora and P. Philippot, 
La conservation des peintures murales,” Compositori (Bologne, 1977). 
Ke Cc. Giantomassi, I. Massari, G. Pignatelli, and P. Schwartzbaum, “Approaches to the Conservation of 
Mural Paintings in Underground Structures,” National Research Institute of Cultural Property (Tokyo, in press); 
I. Massari, “Melfi: Chiesa rupestre di S. Margherita,” Studio Tecnico della SANAMURO, S.r.l. (Rome, 1978). 








APPENDIX 2 
Color Analysis 


The description of color is notoriously problematic. Nevertheless, an attempt has been made to record 
the hue and density of the color of two images, the Flight into Egypt in the Old Church and the icon of 
the Virgin Eleousa in the New Church (Color Figs. 1, 7). The color reference is provided by the Mansel] 


Color Chart. 


Tokal Kilise, Old Church, Flight into Egypt 


Colors were recorded in indirect natural light in the middle of the afternoon. Light meter reading: 
1/2 f.16, ASA 320. 


Color Chart Number 
White 263. White Outlines, inscriptions, highlights, etc. 
Gray 264. 1.Gray/ 265. Upper ground plane 
med. Gy. 
Green 145. m.g. Lower ground plane 
Orange Yellow T1m.OY. Drapery of the Prophet in 
the roundel above “Egypt” 
Orange 52.1.0. Drapery of Christ and James 
Reddish Brown 40. s.r.Br. Drapery: the Virgin and 
“Egypt,” and outline of 
the halos, the ass, etc. 
Yellowish Pink 31.p.y.Pink Flesh 
Olive 109. l.gy.ol. Facial modeling 





Colors were recorded in direct artificial light (two $00-watt EBV bulbs operated in series fora 





220-volt, SO-cyele current), Light meter reading: 1/8 f.11/16, ASA 320, oe 
Color Chart Number : 
Gold Leaf Halo 
Black 267. Black Outlines 
White 263. White Highlights 
Purplish Blue 196. s.p. B.approx., Ground 
Red 20.d.gy.Red Virgin's maphorion 
Brownish Orange 54. br.O. Christ's drapery and underpainting 
Yellow 87. m.Y. Trimming of the Virgin’s maphorion 
Reddish Brown between 40.s.r. Outline of halo, eyelid, 
Br. & 43.m.r.Br. lips, outline of hands 
Brown 58. m.Br. Hair, lower lids, some modeling 
Yellowish Pink- 31. p.y.Pink to Flesh 
Yellow 89.p.Y. 
Olive Green 127.gray OL.G. Modeling of the flesh 








APPENDIX 3 
Scenes and Inscriptions in the Paintings 
of the Old Church 


The paintings of the Old Church are briefly described below. Entries include the subject of the image, 
accompanying inscriptions, and notes on the state of the fresco. Observations are meant to comple- 


ment Jerphanion’s catalog entries;* consequently, his order is followed. 


Vestibule 


Figs. 45-46 Vault. Pentecost or Last Judgment. Fragments of three enthroned figures are 
visible on the north side of the vault and two on the south. Best preserved is the figure 
furthest to the east on the north side. Part of his inscription survives: Paul ([IIAY]- 
AOC). The pinks and blues of his garments are not found in the main painting phase 
of the Old Church. ! 

North wall, niche next to the entrance into the subsidiary room. Two figures in 
very poor condition: Jason (O AI[toc] IACON) and John the Baptist (@1@ ANNHC 
O BAYIITHCTHC). The latter carries a scroll which reads: “Behold, the Lamb of 
God, who takes away the sin of the world” (John 1.29) (HAO[v] / [6] Af ]-/ NOC 
[t]-/ [ob Ogod 6 é-]/PO[v tiv] / AMA[pti-/av tod / Kkéopov]). The epigraphy 
as well as the blue ground of these images suggests that they were added to the 
vestibule contemporaneously with the decoration of the New Church. Because the 
border of the Pentecost depicted in the narthex vault is interrupted by the niche in 
which these saints appear, it is most likely that this area was modified when the New 
Church was carved and the floors of the Old Church and narthex were lowered. 


Old Church: Single Figures 


Fig. 40 Apex of the barrel vault of the nave. Twelve prophets in medallions. Medallion 
grounds are gray, green, and red-ochre in repeated sequence. As the small size of the 
westernmost medallion shows, they were painted east to west. The prophets, reading 
west to east, are: unidentified: Nehemiah(?)? (NECO[M] . . .); Joel (I8IA); Jonah 


* Ple s ; 
lease note that capital letters in brackets represent letters recorded by Jerphanion but now lost. Lower- 


case letters in b : ‘ 
< rackets represent reconstructions. Only noncanonical or unusual text sources are cited for the 


| Jerphanion, Nouv 
of the Old Church. 

2 Jerphanion, Nouvelle 
consequently suggested Isaiah 


elle province, I, i, 265, is incorrect in his assumption that this decoration is part of that 


Province, l, i, 266, read an eta for a nu before the cleaning of the church and 


Figs. 41-42 


Fig. 43 


Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 
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(LHONAC)); Amos (AMOC); Zacharias (ZAXAPIAC); unidentified (. . LAL scat 
Micah (LMIXEAC)}); Daniel ([AANITA]); Sophonias(?)3 CES acoeaiees ); Nahum (NA- 
[OYM); Hosea (OCOfT].). 

North wall, standing saints, reading west to east, three female martyrs: Agape(?)4 
(TH ATIA ... P.); Anastasia ((H ATIA] AN[ACTACIA]); Marina (H ATIA 
MAPINI). They are followed by five male martyrs: Dometianos (O ATIOC AOME- 
TIANOC); Kattidios (O ATIOC [K]ATIAIOC); Panteleimon (O ATIOC ITANTE- 
AEIMON); Photios (OQ ATIOC ®OTION); Theodore (O ATIOC OE[o]JAOPOC). 
The series continues with Helena ({H . .]IA [EJAENI) and Constantine (O ATIOC 
KONCTANTINOC), Slightly larger in scale is Katherine (H ATIA EKATEPINA). 
On a separate plaster bed is a large figure of Hieron (@IEPQN). Hieron’s prominence 
may be attributed to the fact that he was a local martyr, although in Tokali Kilise he is 
rendered as a military saint rather than a civilian, as he appears in his vita.5 The blue 
ground of the image allows the panel to be ascribed to the same period as the 
decoration of the New Church. George ([..... TEOPI'HOC)) was painted as a 
companion panel on the south wall opposite Hieron. Belonging to the eleven standing 
saints on the north wall is the full-length figure of the martyr Christophoros ([6] 
ATIOC X[PI]JCTO®OPOC) on the north side of the west wall. Two small votive 
images of the Virgin and Child were added after the decoration of the New Church. 
Best preserved is the Virgin enthroned on a high-backed chair holding a frontally 
placed Christ. The plaster of this gray-ground image overlaps the Hieron panel. The 
second image appears below Christopher. 


Old Church: Narrative Images 


Upper register, south side of the barrel vault, reading east to west: 

Scene 1. Annunciation (O XEPETICMOC), with the Virgin (MP XY) holding a 
spindle and standing before a backless throne. Though looking toward the Angel 
([TABPIHA), she moves away from him. The half arch enframing her represents her 
house. Source: Protevangelium of James, 11.1-2. 

Scene 2. Visitation (O ACITACMOC), with the Virgin (MP XY ) being kissed by 
Elizabeth (EAICABET), who places her left hand on the Virgin’s womb. A maid- 
servant (H TIEAICK\]), standing in Zacharias’ house, witnesses the scene. Source: 
Protevangelium of James, 12.2 and Luke 1.4. 

Scene 3. Trial by Water (TO YDOP), with Zacharias (@ ZAXAPIAC) holding a 
cup of bitter water to the Virgin’s (MP XY) lips. Joseph (IOCI®) moves away from 
the scene, presumably to the mountains, as he drinks from his cup. Source: Protevan- 
gelium of James, 16.1-2. 

Scene 4. Journey to Bethlehem, with Joseph following the ass, upon which the 
Virgin (MP XY) sits sidesaddle. The Virgin turns to Joseph and says, “Joseph, take 
me down from the ass” (HOCI® / KATI-/[ATO-/N ME). The ass is led by Joseph’s 
son James ((AKOBOC), who turns to listen to the conversation. Source: Protevange- 


lium of James, 172-3. 


3 The one sigma recorded by Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, i, 266, is now lost. 
4 The figure of Agape (?), as well as her inscription, has been completely destroyed. 


> Acta Sanctorum, 7 Nov., Il, 329-39. 
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Scene 5. Nativity, with Joseph (YOCI®) sitting contemplatively with his back to 
the scene and Christ (IC XC) in swaddling clothes in the manger accompanied by 
the ass (ONOC) and the ox (BOYC),. This group fills the upper left-hand angle of the 
composition, The Virgin (MP XY) reclines on a mattress, her lower body turned 
toward Joseph and the manger, her torso facing the lower right-hand corner, in which 

Christ (IC XC) receives his first bath from Maia (MEA) and Salome (CAAOM)}). In 

the upper right-hand corner of the Nativity is an angel (ATTEAOC) announcing the 

birth of Christ to the shepherds who occupy the lower corner of the tympanum of the 

Fig. 32 west arch. The shepherds are named in a traditionally Cappadocian fashion. The 
musician in the lower corner is Arepo ([APEITION]); the youth is Tenet (TENETON); 
the old man must have been titled Sator—names derived from the magic square.* The 
scene originally was inscribed with the angel’s message to the shepherds to leave the 
fields ((IIAY Joao8e [AT'PAB]\ 08 €vtEc of Tév Opepupatov NvEepovevovtec).” Source: 
Protevangelium of James, 21.2-3. 

Fig. 20 Upper register, north side of the barrel vault, reading from west to east: 

Scene 6. Adoration of the Magi, with Joseph ([OCI®) behind the enthroned 
Virgin (MP XY) and Christ ([IC] XC). The Virgin’s lower body is depicted in profile; 
her torso and Christ’s body are frontal. Christ and the Virgin turn their heads toward 
the Magi—Melchion (MEAXION), Gaspar (TACITAP), and Balthasar (BAATACAP).8 

Fig. 21 Scene 7, Massacre of the Innocents, with a notary (O NOTAPIC) standing 
behind the chair from which Herod (O HPOAIC) directs the executioner (O BPE®OK- 
TONOC) in his slaughter of children. Rachel bewails the fate of her children ([‘ Pay1\A 
khav JOYCA TA TEKNA [adtijc]) at the far right. Source: Matt. 2.18. 

Fig. 22 Scene 8. Flight into Egypt, with Joseph ({1]OC[n]®) following the ass. He holds 
in his hand a turtledove, perhaps a detail mistakenly copied from the Joseph of the 
Presentation, who occurs out of sequence in this church. The Virgin (MP XY) and 
Christ (IC XC) are seated frontally on the ass, which is led by James ((AKOBOC). 
They are greeted by a personification of Egypt (H ET YIITOC) who stands, holding a 
torch, under an arch. 

Fig. 23 Scene 9. Death of Zacharias, with two villains (H KAKOYPTY) attacking Zacha- 
rias (O ATIOC ZAXAPIAC), who holds a book in his left hand. The scene is set 
within two arches, representing the interior of the temple. Source: Protevangelium of 
James, 23.3. 

Fig. 24 Middle register, south side of the barrel vault, reading from east to west: 

Scene 10. Flight of Elizabeth, with two villains (H KAKOYPTIY) confronting 
the mountain in which Elizabeth (EAICA. . .) and John are hidden. Between the 
mountain and Elizabeth’s pursuers are the words of her prayer, “Oh mountain of 
God, receive a mother and her child” (OPOC @Y AE-/ZE MITE-/PAN META / 
TEKNOY). Protevangelium of James, 22.3. 


A ° H. Leclercq, “Amulettes,” Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie (Paris, 1924), 1, 2, cols. 
7-15, 

7 Troparion of the orthros for Dec. 24. See Juan Mateos, ed., Le Typicon de la Grand Eglise, 2 vols. (Rome, 
1962), I, 148. 

® The inclusion of the names of the Magi at this date is unusual but not unknown. These names are found in 
a ninth-century translation (Excerpta latina barbari: Paris, B.N., ms. lat. 4884) of an Alexandrian text of ca. 500; 
Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte (Stuttgart, 1958), IV, 477. See also Ugo Monneret de Villard, Le 
leggende orientali sui Magi Evangelici, Studi e testi, 163 (Vatican City, 1952). 
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Figs. 29-30 


Fig, 31 
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Scene 11, Calling of John the Baptist, with the half- 
out from behind the mountain of the last scene, his hands raised in prayer toward the 
half-length angel who swings down from the upper border. John is instructed to leave 
a ae In order to baptize (EZEEA@R YO-/ANI ZITI CE / TO BATITIC- 

Scene 12. John the Baptist Preaching, with John (LOANIC) turning slightly 
toward his audience of three representing the multitudes (H TEAONE). While his left 
hand is raised in a speaking-gesture, John points with his right to a tree with an ax 
beside it, a reference to Luke 3.3-9, 

Scene 13. John the Baptist Greets Christ, with John (LOANIC) kneeling before 
Christ (IC XC), who appears to be moving away from the Baptist but turns to address 
him, demanding that He be baptized (BAIITICON ME / TON ENCAPKON). To the 
right of Christ is John’s reply that, rather, he should be baptized by Christ (ETO 
XPIAN E-/XO YO COY / BATITICTI-/NE), 

Scene 14. Baptism (BA[n]TICI), with John(.... . IC) anointing Christ’s (IC XC) 
head. The nude Christ leans toward the Baptist; a dove appears above his head in a 
“golden” triangle with a pearl border. A single angel (ATTEAOC) awaits Christ with 
covered hands. A small jug appears in the Jordan to the right of Christ’s legs. 

Scene 15. Marriage Feast at Cana, with Christ (IC XC) seated frontally, but 
turning toward the table to the right. Next to him is seated a nimbed, apostle-like 
figure, titled deacon (O AIAKON) and, further down the table, the newly married 
couple (H NEOTAMY). The drapery above the heads of the figures as well as the 
change in ground color signifies that the scene occurs indoors. 

Middle register, north side of the barrel vault, reading from west to east: 

Scene 15, continued. Miracle of the Water Turned to Wine (IIEPI TON E= 
YAPION), with Christ (IC . .) touching the vessels with his staff. To the right of the 
vessels is Antlion? (O ANTAION) filling them with water; behind the vessels is the 
steward (O APXITPIKAINOC). 

Scene 16. Calling of Peter and Andrew, with a title (AAIEBONTEC) derived 
from, “for they were fishermen” (Mark 1.16). Christ (IC XC) beckons to Peter 
(IIETPOC) and Andrew (ANAPEAC), who occupy a small boat. Two fish also face 

ist in the water below the Apostles. Ks 

ea 17 Multiplication of the Loaves and the Fishes, with A title (IC EBAOTON 
/ TOYC MEN-/TE APTOYC / KE TAC AYO / YKOIAC), “Christ took the ten 
—— and the two fishes” (Matt. 14.18). The first part of the scene shows ae dC 
XC) blessing the two fish presented by Peter and the five mes ee a on a 
(IIETPOC KE ANAPEAC). The second vee See ae AVE EDO 9 
men at a table, labeled “the offerings in the he 

X[d6p]TOY). Above the heads of the six figures at the are = oy ee 
(H AOAEKA KO@INEC) which were filled with the leftover 


length figure of John leaning 


ho ate. ei 
me ome: 18. Healing of the Man Born Blind, with Thomas (OO[paJC) and Philip 


(MIAIMIOC) following Christ (IC XC), who holds mud in his left hand and applies 
mud to the eyes of the blind man (O T[vpAdc]) with his right. 
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31 Scene 19. Raising of Lazarus. This scene is abbreviated and badly damaged. 

a The surviving lower part of Christ’s figure shows him moving toward the shrouded 
body of Lazarus. The figures of Mary and Martha, rendered on a much smaller scale 
than Christ or Lazarus, crouch between them. To the left of Lazarus is a secondary 
figure which is largely destroyed. 

Fig. 33 Lowest register, south side of the barrel vault, reading from east to west: 

Scene 20. Entry into Jerusalem, or Palm Sunday (IIEPI TIC BAHO®OPOC), 
with James (HAKOBOC) and Philip (@IAITTOC) following Christ (IC XC), who is 
seated sidesaddle on an ass. Two children lay their cloaks before the ass; a child throws 
palm branches down from a tree; and three further figures emerge from a half arch 
representing Jerusalem. Those greeting Christ are titled “the children” (Y ITEAEC). 
Source: Acta Pilati, A, 1.3.!° 

Fig. 34 Scene 21. Last Supper (O AIITINOC), with Christ (IC XC) reclining at a sigma 
table blessing the vessels on it. Eleven nimbed Apostles (Y MAOITE) are seated 
around the table. Opposite Christ is Judas (OQ HOYAAC). A torch to the right indi- 


cates that it is night. 


Fig. 35 Scene 22. Betrayal (H ITAPAAOCIC), with two groups of Jews (HOYAEY; 
HOYAEY) flanking Christ (IC XC) who is being kissed by Judas (O HOYAAC). 
Fig. 36 Scene 23. Christ before Pilate, with Christ (IC XC) followed by two Jews 


(HOYAEY); the closest one grasps Christ by the shoulder. Christ addresses Pilate 
(O IIIAATOC), whose torso is twisted so that he might wash his hands in a basin to 
his right. Pilate’s attendant, painted on the adjacent tympanum, is now barely visible. 
The lower parts of the image generally are in very poor condition. 

Fig. 37 Lowest register, north side of the barrel vault, reading from west to east: 

Scene 24. Christ Led to Calvary with Simon Carrying the Cross. Much of this 
scene has disappeared since Jerphanion’s study of the church. Entirely missing now 
are the figures of Christ ([IC XC ]) and his escort of two Jews ((HOYAAC)). The only 
figure which survives is that of Simon the Cyrenian (CHMON O KYPINEOC) carry- 
ing Christ’s cross. 

Fig. 37 Scene 25. Crucifixion (H CTABPOCIC), with Christ (IC XC) nude except for a 
loincloth on the cross in the center. Enframing the scene are the figures of the Virgin 
(MP XY) to the right and John the Evangelist (O IOANIC) to the left. On a smaller 
scale under the arms of the cross are, to the left, the spear-bearer Longinus 
(AONTI[v]OC) and, to the right, the sponge-bearer Esopos!! (ECOIIOC). Above the 
arms of the cross are, to the left, the darkened sun (O HAIOC E/CKOT-/ ICTY and, 
to the right, the moon turned to blood (H [oJE[AJINH I-/C[ai]M[a pet]E-/ B[A1- 
/ §]I. Christ’s words to his Mother concerning John, “Behold your son” (HAOY O 
YO COY), and his words to John concerning Mary, “Then he said to the disciple, 
‘Behold your mother’” (HTA AEII TO / MAOITIN H-/AOY H MP C3), are 

recorded by the heads of Mary and John respectively. 

Fig. 38 Scene 26. Deposition ((H] AIIOKA@IAOCIC), with Joseph of Arimathea 
(HOCI®) supporting the upper body of the dead Christ (IC XC) while Nicodemus 
(NIKOAIMOC) removes the nails from his feet. The Virgin (MP XY) embraces 
Christ’s arms. The moon appears above the right arm of the cross accompanied by 


10 ; E 
Constantine von Tischendorf, Evangelia apocrypha (reprinted, Hildesheim, 1966), 218. 
! See above, 19. , 
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the same inscription that it had in the Crucifixion (H CEAIN-/C EMA M[e]TE-/ 
BAI@I). Adam’s skull appears between Christ’s feet. 

Fig. 38 Scene 27, Entombment (H KIAEYCIC), with Joseph of Arimathea (HOCI®) 
bearing the head and shoulders of the shrouded Christ (IC XC) and Nicodemus 
(NIKOAIMOC) carrying his feet. 

Fig. 39 Scene 28. Marys at the Tomb, with the two women bearing unguents (E MYRO- 

: @OPE) approaching an angel (ATTEAOC) who sits ona rectangular stone, presum- 
ably the door of the tomb. The angel gestures toward the open tomb in which appears 
a loosed bandage and Christ’s shroud (TO MNIMA). 

Fig. 40 Scene 29. Anastasis, or the Harrowing of Hell (H A[vao]TACIC), with Christ 
(IC XC) in the center surrounded by an aureole of light. He strides to the right, over 
the prostrate body of Hades, toward Adam (AAAM), whom he grasps by the fore- 
arm. Behind Adam stands Eve (EYA). To the left of Christ, over the tomb from the 
previous scene, are bust-length images of the two kingly prophets David and Solo- 
mon (COAOMON). 

Three scenes from the christological narrative were depicted not in the registers 
of the barrel vault, but rather elsewhere in the church. Some reasons for the place- 
ment of these scenes have been suggested in the text.!2 They are presented here in 
chronological order. 

Fig. 44 Scene 30. Presentation of Christ in the Temple, located on the south side of the 
west wall. This image was largely destroyed when the western end of the Old Church 
was carved away in the excavation of the New Church. All that remains is the figure 
of the Prophetess Anna ((H] ATIA ANA) to the far right, under an arch which 
probably represents the temple, and a fragment of Symeon, who was represented 
moving to the left to receive the infant Christ. 

Fig. 32 Scene 31. Transfiguration, located on the western arch directly above the entrance 
into the Old Church. Christ (IC XC) in an oval halo of light stands at the apex of the 
arch, flanked by Moses (MOCIC) to the left and Elijah ((AHAC) to the right. Separa- 
ted from this central group by cloud-like trees are Peter, on the left, and John 
(IOANI[c]) along with James, whose figure is almost completely obliterated. 

Fig. 43 Scene 32. Ascension, originally located on the triumphal arch above the sanctu- 
ary. The scene was almost completely destroyed by the excavation of the New Church. 
All that survives is a tree at the bottom left of the enframed space, along with the 
torso and part of the head of a gesticulating Apostle. In Jerphanion’s time the head of 
a second Apostle and the fragments of two angels enframing an aureole still existed at 
the crown of the arch opening into the New Church. These have since disappeared. 


'2 See above, 6, 17. 
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Scenes and Inscriptions in the Paintings 
of the New Church 


The following description of the paintings of the New Church generally follows Jerphanion’s order, 
This catalog documents not only losses since Jerphanion’s time, but also a few recoveries made during 


the process of restoration. 


Figs 49-50, 
110-111 


Fig. 49 


Fig. 102 
Fig. 47 


Isolated Images of Saints 


The single largest group of figures in the New Church is the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste. The names are all found in the Testament of the Forty Martyrs.' Although 
the figures are differentiated according to age, they are similarly dressed in chlamydes 
and tunics. The series begins in the north tympanum, in the blind arches above the 
frieze: Philoktemon (@ DIAOKTHMON), Aggias (@ AITIAC), Herakleios (® APA- 
KAIOC), Ekdikios (@ AHKIOC), Aetios (®@ AETIOC), Alexandros (@ AAEEAN- 
APOC), Akakios (@ AKAKIOC), Oualerios (@SAAEPIOC). At the apex of the north 
bay barrel vault, medallion busts: Severianos (@ CEYBHPINOOC), Cyrillos (@ KYP- 
[tJA[o]C). In the south tympanum, in the blind arches above the frieze: Eutychios (® 
EYTYXIOC), Eunoikos (@ EYNOHKOC), Hilianos (@ IAIANOC), Phlabios (® 
EYAABIOC), Meliton (@ MEAITON), Smaragdos (®@ CMAPATAOQ), Sisinios (@ 
CICHNIOC), Leontios (®@ AEONTIOC). In medallion busts in the upper part of the 
tympanum, flanking larger medallions of the Archangels: Dometianos (@ DOMETIA- 
NOC), Ouales ((@ SAAHC)). On the west wall, north bay in the spandrel between the 
two blind arches, a medallion bust: Domnos ([® AOMNOC)). In medallion busts in 
the spandrels of the north arcade: Sakerdon (@ CAKPAON), Gorgonios (® TOP- 
TONHOC), Theodoulos (@ @EOASAOC), Athanasios (®@ AOANACIOC). The last 
four of the Forty Martyrs are found in the intrados of the southernmost arches of the 
nave arcade: Lusimachos (® A[vp|JCHMAXOC), Gaios (®@ TAHNOC), Klaudios (® 
KAAYAIOC), and Iles (@ AHAAHC). 

The other saints in the nave of the New Church include, in the last two spandrels 
of the north arcade and in the lunette of the blind arch of the north wall, the 
Alexandrian martyrs: Hermogenios (@ EPMOTENHOC), Eugraphos (@ [Evypa}- 
®OC), and Menas (® MHNAC). Fragments of saints survive on the west faces of only 
the first and last piers of the sanctuary arcade: Basil (®@ BA[oiAetoc]) and John the 
Baptist (® [Im 6JTTIPOAPOMOC). On the north jamb of the entrance into the New 


M ' For the Testament of the Forty Martyrs, see Herbert Musurillo, ed. and trans., The Acts of the Christian 
artyrs (Oxford, 1972), 354-60, esp. 360.8-14. See also Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, ii, 313-14. 





Figs. 51-52 


Fig. 114 


Figs. 102-103 
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Church is an inscription, (H AT H[a)), indicating that a female Saint was depj 
there, On the east face of the same pier, in a fragmentary state is Mo ae 
M@AECTOC). , odestos (@ 


The intradoses of the Sanctuary arcade ar 
saints: Leukios (@ LEYKHOC) and Thyrsos (®@ 
TEPINA) and Barbara (H ATTA BAPBAPA); 
and Helena (H ATIA EAENH). On the north 


€ decorated with the following Pairs of 
©YPCON); Katherine (H ATIA EKA- 
Constantine (® KONNCTANTHNOC) 
face of the north pier of the Sanctuary 
(® XPICTO®OPOC). The flat ceiling 
cen medallions, with busts of bishops 
south, there are: Zinon (® ZINON), 
ACHOC), Metrophanes (® MHTPO- 
OMHC), Joseph (® IWCEI®), Aecitha- 
® AKEYCHMAG), Anthenogenes (@ 
PHOC), Gregorios of Akrita (®@TPHIO- 
s (® HPHNA[p]XOC), Pausikakos (® 


Tarasios (®@ TAPACHC), Athanasios (®AOAN 
®ANHOC), Clement of Rome (@KAIMHC P 
las, a deacon (@ AHOAAAC), Akepsimas ( 
ANOINOTENIOC), Eleutherios (@EAEY@E 
PIOC 0 AKPAKANTHNOC), Eirenarcho 
MATAYIKAKOC), Menas, a martyr (@® MHNAC), and Victor, a martyr (@ BIK- 
TOP). On the north wall of the corridor are the figures of a bishop, above, and the 
martyrs Pegasios (@ ITHTACIOC) and Aphthonios (®@ AYOONIOC), below. In the 
niche on the north wall of the corridor is the bust of the bishop Germanos (® 
TEPMANOC). On the south wall are the figures of Bikentios (@ BHKENTHOO), 
above, and George (® TEOPTIOC), below. The saints on the inner faces of the piers 
of the sanctuary arcade have all been destroyed except for Orestes of Tyana in 
Cappadocia (@ OPECTIOC O EN TYANYC). In the upper corner of the east wall of 
the corridor appears a medallion bust of Kosmas (®@ KOCMAOQ), noted by neither 
Jerphanion nor Restle. 
On the west wall of the sanctuary corridor, in medallions over the arches and in 
panels in the spandrels, is a series of bishops, which includes, reading from south to 
north: over the first arch, Meletios (@ MEAETHOC); between the first and second 
arches, Eutychios (@ EYTYXHOC); over the second arch, Leo, Pope of Rome (@ 
AEQ@N TIAIIAC POMHC), George (@ TEOPI'HOC), and Peter of Alexandria (® 
MIETPOC AAEZANAPIAC); between the second and third arches, John the Alms- 
giver (® IQANNHC O EAEIMON)); over the third arch, Spyridon (@ CITYPIAON), 
Proklos (@TIPOKAOC), Lazaros (@ AAZAPOC), and Parthenios (@MIAPOENHC); 
between the third and fourth arches, Nikandros (@ NHKANAPOC); above the fourth 
arch, Leontios (@ AEONTHOC) and Boukolos (@ BOYKOAOC); between the fourth 
and fifth arches, Hypatios (@ YIIATHOC); over the fifth arch, Theodotos (@ oe 
AOTOC). The section at the very beginning of this wall is destroyed, as is part 0 a 
area over the fifth arch. The name of the saint in the final panel has been lost. On t : 
intrados of the arch of the prothesis apse are the full-length figures of See 2 
AAYIIHOC) and Euthymius (@ EYOYMHOC); on the inside of the jambs, Nika 
: The figures in the intrados of the 
dros (@ NIKA[V]TPOC) and Blasios (®@ BLACIOC). 8 Aion to whieh they 
arch of the sanctuary apse are treated with the scene of the Crucifixion 


typologically relate. 


Decoration of the Prothesis Apse 
(IC XC) is seated frontally on 


: ini. Christ ; 
In the conch appears the Maiestas Domini ie hitn is inure OPNSEEURaR 


a high-backed throne, his feet on a jeweled footstool. Ab 





Fig. 105 


Fig. 104 


Fig. 106 


Fig. 58 


Fig. 59 





oa 
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originally contained the hand of God. On either side of the footstool are paired 
wheels, full of eyes in fields of fire ((H TPOXY KAI TOITYP)). A divided inscription 
appears on either side of Christ: Holy, holy, holy Lord / of Hosts, Heaven and Earth 
are filled with your glory (ATIOC AP}IO[C ATIOC KC] / CABA@ TIAHPHC | 
OYNO KAIHTH THC / ATIAC AOSIC.. .Y). The utterances of the beasts of the 
vision are also inscribed, following Cappadocian tradition:? to the left above the 
hexaptergon, the bellowing (BOONTA) and the roaring (KEK PATONTA), and to the 
right above the tetramorph, the calling (KEAETON[TA]). Only “the screaming” is 
missing. On either side of the conch stand imperially garbed archangels. 

The wall of the prothesis apse is divided into three panels by vertical red borders. 
The center panel, like most of the rest of the New Church, has a blue ground. 
Represented in it is the Hospitality of Abraham (-:.-H A[ié50]XI TO[6 AB ]P[adp]). To 
the left, Sarah stands in the arched doorway of a gabled building. To the right, 
around a laden sigma table (the roast calf appears on a platter on the table), sit three 
figures: Christ with a cross nimbus in the center, to the right an angel seated frontally 
but turning to the table, and, to the left, fragments of an angel seated in profile. The 
group is labeled “the Holy Trinity” (H ATIA TPHAC). Abraham was originally 
depicted approaching the table from the left; all but the hem of his garment has been 
destroyed. On the yellow-ground panel to the left are two badly damaged scenes. To 
the right Zosimas (@ ZOCIMAC) holds in his left hand a chalice and with his right 
offers the host on a spoon to Mary the Egyptian ()CHA MAPIA). Further to the left 
stand an angel holding a scale and a devil, apparently in the process of weighing 
souls. In the yellow-ground panel opposite, five isolated saints, dressed in monastic 
garb, are represented. From left to right they are the full figure of Anthony (@ 
ANAONHOC), Symeon the Stylite (SYMEJON) in bust within a gabled house on 
top of a column, the full-length figure of Timothy (@ THMO®OEOC), and the half- 
length figures of Epiphanios (®@ ETIH®ANHC) and Arsenios (@ APCENHOC). 


New Church: Narrative Images 


Scene 1. Annunciation. North transept, east side, separately framed. Gabriel 
(TABPIHA) moves vigorously toward the Virgin (MP OY), who stands on a foot- 
stool before a gabled house. She gestures with surprise, with her right hand held high 
but close to her body, while holding the scarlet linen in her left. A yellow water jug 
appears at her feet (Protevangelium of James, 11.1). The angel’s greeting, “Hail, o 
favored one [the Lord is with you]” (-: KAIPE KAI XAPHOMENIQ)), appears at the 
top of the scene. The image, particularly the heads of the Virgin and the angel, is 
badly damaged; nevertheless, the contours of the figures are clear, as is the sinuosity 
of their movements. 

Scenes 2-4. North transept, east side, in a register subordinate to the image of 
the Annunciation, reading from right to left. 

Scene 2. Visitation, or the Embrace of Elizabeth (+O ACIIACMOC THC 
ATIAC EAICABET). While a female servant (H TIEAICKH) pulls back a curtain to 


2 For liturgical references, see Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, 11, 323 note 2. For a discussion of the theme 
in Cappadocia, see Ann Wharton Epstein, “The Problem of Provincialism: Byzantine Monasteries in Cappadocia 
and Monks in South Italy,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 42 (1979), 39-40. 


Fig. 61 


Figs. 62-63 


Fig. 64 
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peer through an arched doorway, Elizabeth | 
y, Elize eans toward the Virgin (MP OY) 


bracing and kissing her, — 


Scene 3. In the center of the register. ae np vertine! aictct 
scenes, the Virgin (MP OY) is reproached fy Joqsyt nae Hewes: the two 
image are his words, “You who were cared far . - At the top of the 

oe ee even were cared for by God, why have you done this?” 
ME is? 
(s:MEMEAIMENI TO ©0O / TH TOYTO Efty- / HCAC). Source: Prot 
of James, 13.1-3. ; evangelum 

Sce » fi. The , Je or . " ie hes a an . ’ 
uae Gaahuclas (AAP ee (TO YAOP THC EAEN- 
under a domed ciborium arated: . = : a ; ee Teneeteea a aus 
holds it to her lips Behind her fia h io i ie ee eae oe 

Scene 5, nnd: east mudibana Ke ie a ante ee 
reclines on a bed while ne ang ‘1b onds oa eee wine 

: ee gel bends over him, warning, “Joseph, do not fear to take 
Mary your wife” (["l@JC[}J® MH ®OBIO[ijc / ma|PAAA[Bei]N MAP[iav / tA JN 
PuJNEKAN COY). Stepped buildings fill the corner of the quadrant. Source: 
Matt. 1.20. 

Scene 6. Upper west quadrant of the north tympanum. Journey to Bethlehem, 
with the title “And also Joseph went up to be enrolled” (-:: ANEBI AE KAI I@—/ 
CH® ATIOT[pa] / + ACTE). Source: Luke 2.4. The figures move from right to left. 
The Virgin (MP OY) sits frontally on an ass led by James (HAKOBOC) and followed 
by Joseph. The corner of the quadrant is occupied by a mountain, perhaps a reference 
to the site of the Nativity. 

Scene 7, North transept, west side, separately framed. Nativity, or Birth of Christ 
(H PENHCHC TOY XPICTS). The star at the top center of the image shines directly 
below on Christ in his first bath. The principal figures in the image—Christ (IC XC) 
in the manger with the ox and the ass, the Virgin, propped up on her couch, Joseph 
({@CH®) seated with his head on his hand and his back to the Virgin, and the two 
midwives bathing Christ—are all enframed by a mountain with a cave entrance at the 
center. Behind the mountain on the left are nine half-length angels. Three further 
half-length angels appear behind the mountain on the right. All of these angels turn 
at least partially toward the center of the panel, except the one furthest to the right, 
who gestures toward the two shepherds, enjoining them to leave the fields (-:.ITAY- 
CACTE A-/ PPABASNTEC), as in the orthros on Christmas eve.3 The same liturgical 
passage refers to an angelic army (otpatdg GyyeAtKdc), Which perhaps explains the 
unusually large number of angels appearing in this image. 

Scenes 8-9. North transept, west side, in a register su 


reading from right to left. 
Scene 8. The Magi Observe the Star (OI MAI'Y ACTPOAOTOYNTEC). The 


old magus leads the group. He looks toward the star represented in the Nativity above 
and gestures toward it. The middle-aged magus follows, and the young magus occupies 
the background behind the first two. The magi have halos in both Scenes, The old and 
middle-aged magi hold a scroll between them; the young magus displays a second 
scroll. These scrolls are perhaps a reference to the prophecy of Balaam (Num. - 173; 
which is elaborated in the entry for 25 December in the Menologion of Basil II. 


bordinate to the Nativity, 


> Mateos, Typicon, I, 149. 
4 Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, |, ii, 329-30. 











Fig. 66 


Fig. 66 


Figs. 66-67 


Fig. 68 


Fig. 69 
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Scene 9, Adoration of the Magi (}H TIPOCK YNHCHC TON MAT ON), The 
enthroned Virgin (MP OY), holding the Child on her lap, is seated in a three-quarters 
position toward the Magi. Christ, though placed more frontally, turns toward the 
Magi. Retaining the same order as in the first scene, the Magi incline before Christ, 
each offering him a gift. Joseph ({W@CH®), his hands on his chin, stands behind the 
Virgin. A small, bust-length angel appears above the first Magus, looking down at 
him and gesturing toward the Virgin. 

Scenes 10-19. North transept, frieze register of the west and north walls, reading 
from left to right. 

Scene 10. Flight into Egypt ((:sH OEOTOKOS gebdyet cig Atyuntov]). At the 
time that Jerphanion photographed Tokali Kilise, this image was still legible. Joseph 
((i@CH®}) followed the Virgin ([MP @Y]), who held Christ on her lap while seated 
sidesaddle on an ass led by James. To the right appeared a nimbed and crowned 
personification of Egypt standing before the arched opening of a crenellated city gate. 
She raised her right hand in greeting and held a staff in her left. All that survives from 
this image at present is the bust of Christ, parts of James’ torso, and the left leg, staff, 
partially nude torso, and lower parts of the chiton and peplos of “Egypt.” 

Scene 11. Christ’s Presentation in the Temple. This scene has also been badly 
damaged since Jerphanion’s survey. Christ, flanked by his Mother ([MP OY ]) and the 
prophet Symeon ([@ CYMJEON), is depicted frontally at the moment in which he is 
placed in Symeon’s covered hands. Joseph ({{@CH®]) stands behind the Virgin, 
holding two doves in his covered hands. Behind Symeon, the prophetess Anna (ANNA 
I ITIRO®HTHC) gestures with her right hand and holds a scroll with her left hand. 
The upper parts of Joseph and the Virgin and the lower extremities of Symeon and 
Anna are now missing. Christ’s centrality is emphasized not only by the symmetrical 
arrangement of the framing figures, but also by the positioning of the four-columned 
altar ciborium in front of which the action occurs. This ciborium is depicted on the 
diagonal so that an obvious axis is created by the spandrels of the ciborium and the 
top and the slender column at the bottom. Christ appears directly on this axis. 

Scene 12. Mid-Pentecost ([H pecoIIENTIKOCTH)). Christ (IC XC) enthroned 
among the elders. Source: conflation of Luke 2.41-50 and John 7.14-30. See also 
below, p. 86. 

Scene 13. Calling of John the Baptist, entitled “The Word of God Came to John, 
Son of Zacharias” (ETENETO PIMA OY EIII IQANNHN TON T8 / ZAX[apiov] 
YION). Source: Luke 3.2. John (I@ANNHC) steps forward to meet the rapidly 
approaching angel. The upper half of the image was left uncleaned as an indication of 
the state of the frescoes before their restoration. 

Scene 14. John the Baptist Greeting Christ. Christ (IC XC), to the right, holds a 
scroll in his left hand and gestures with his right. His words to John function as the 
title for the image: “Baptize me according to the flesh” (.::BAIITICON ME TON 
ENCAPKON). John (IQ)ANNHC) kneels before Christ, his words inscribed above 
him: “I need to be baptized by you, and you come to me?” (ETO XPIAN EXO [6]NO 
/ Cb’ BAYTITHCTINE / K[ai] CY EXI IIPOC ME). 

Scene 15. Baptism. At the top center of the image appears the hand of God in an 
aureole of light, with God’s words on either side: “This is my beloved son in whom I 
am well pleased” (.::5TOC ETHN O YOC MOY / [6 dyanntéc é]N O HYAOKICA). 
A dove descends below the hand, directly above the head of the frontal, nude Christ 


Fig. 70 
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Fig. 74 


Fig. 75 
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(Ic XC) standing with his hands gracefully to his sid 
shoulder height between wall-like banks. At Christ’s feet the personificati 

Jordan, holding his trumpet, sits with his back to the viewer ‘cavers oe 
Lord, John IQANNHC), halfway up the left bank, touches Christ’ iio “A 


right hand while looking up toward the hand of G 
‘ od. Three i 
hands attend Christ on the right bank, re 


Scene 16. Temptation. Christ (IC XC) holdin 
to flee to the right, though he turns to address the devil. The devil is represented as 
small, semi-nude figure against the “very high mountain” to which he ees 
Christ in the third temptation. Below the devil is a throne and several vessels, which 
the devil offers Christ in return for veneration. The devil’s temptation is pita 
between the two figures: “All these things I will give you, if you will fall down and 
worship me” (TAYTA / IIATA CY / AOCO EAN / IIECON / IIPOKY-/ NICHC / 
ME). Christ responds: “Get behind me, Satan” (.:. YTA OMHCO MOY CTANA). 
Source: Matt. 4.9. 

Scene 17. Calling of Matthew, titled “Concerning Matthew the Tax Collector” 
(IIEPI MAT@ES TS TEAONS). Christ (IC XC) approaches from the left, holding a 
scroll in his left hand and gesturing with his right. Matthew, with a green nimbus, sits 
behind a draped table turning toward Christ with his right hand raised responsively. 
Behind Matthew appears a crowd of men, presumably Pharisees. The scene has an 
architectural backdrop, indicating that the narrative takes place indoors. 

Scene 18. Calling of Four Apostles. Christ (IC XC) stands beside the Lake of 
Gennesaret (-::.1 AHMNH TENHCAPET) gesturing to the paired Apostles engaged 
in fishing from two boats. Peter and Andrew, both with green halos, appear in the 

upper boat, while James and John, with blue halos, appear in the lower boat. Above 
Peter’s head was his name and his plea, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man” 
(IIETPOC ATIEA@E ar’ ép00, St &v7ip] / AMAPTOAOC HMI). Source: Luke 5.8. 
Above Christ’s head is his reply, “Behold from now on you will be catching men” 
(HAOY FAP AIIO Té NYN ANOPO-/ II8C ECH ZOFPON). Source: Luke 5.10. 

Scene 19. East end of the north frieze and the north spandrel of the sanctuary 
arcade. Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee ([Iepi tod év Kavg] TIC TAAHAEAC). 
Christ (IC XC), the Virgin (MP [@Y]), and four Apostles sit around a sigma table 
with a chalice at its center. The image has an architectural backdrop. The scene 
continues across the northeast corner of the frieze and the half spandrel of the 
sanctuary arcade with the Miracle of the Jars (E EZ YAPIEC). SS (IC XC) is 
represented a second time behind the Apostles on the right, turning thre goer 
toward the servant filling the jars with water and the steward tasting a eee 
depicted across the corner. Christ blesses the uppermost of the seven jars, which are 
stacked one above the other in the lower part of the spandrel. nea 

Scenes 20-24. Spandrels of the sanctuary arcade, reading from oe ae ee 

Scene 20. The Healing of the Two Blind Men (HIEPI THC BAe, rae 
AYON TY®AON). Although the scene is very badly damaged, es a eee 
Christ (IC XC) stands in the center facing the two blind men who : : ch atie 
survive. Behind Christ are fragments of two Aposeies, ane Scen 
architectural elements to the left and trees to the right. wo ce 

Scene 2]. Healing of the Leper. Only the pRee abled building. Above 
On the right is the bearded head of the leper enframed by 4 8 


es in the Jordan, which rises to 


4 scroll in his left hand, appears 
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are the words with which he addresses Christ, “Lord, if you will, you can cleanse me” 
(KE EAN OEAH AY-/NACE ME KAOAPI-/CHN). Christ’s reply, above a frag- 
mentary halo, also survives, “I will; be clean” (OEAO KA@APHCOITE). Christ is 
accompanied by three Apostles, fragments of whom remain. 

Scene 22. Christ and the Poor Widow. The plaster layer has been lost from the 
lower part of the spandrel, but the original composition is evident from the fragmen- 
tary remains. Christ (IC XC) stood in the center flanked by two Apostles. The profile 
bust of the widow in a maphorion appears at the haunch of the arch to the right. 
Above her head is the text: “the two copper coins of the widow” (TA AYO AEYTA 
THC XIPAC). Above Christ’s head appears his pronouncement: “Amen, amen, | say 
to you that this widow has thrown in more than all of them” (AMHN AMHN AETO 
YMHN H XHPA AYTH ITAION / IIANTON EBAAEN). Source: Mark 12.43. The 


scene is enframed with architectural elements. 
Scene 23. Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand (IIEPI TOY =IPOY 


EXONTOC THN XHPAN). Christ (IC XC) stands toward the center of the panel, 
turning to the smaller profile figure on the right and grasping the afflicted hand. Two 
Apostles follow Christ. The man being healed is enframed by a flat-roofed building; 
an architectural element also appears at the left edge of the scene. 

Scene 24. South spandrel of the sanctuary arcade and east end of the south 
frieze. Healing of the Man with Dropsy (IIEPI THC HACEOC Té YAPOTIIKOY). 
Christ (IC XC) appears in three-quarters stance in the spandrel, facing across the 
corner the half-nude figure of the man suffering from dropsy. The ailing man, who 
stands in front of a gabled building, is supported by a smaller, fully clothed figure. 
Christ is accompanied by two Apostles. 

Scenes 25-30. South transept, frieze register, south wall, reading from left to 
right. 

Scene 25. Healing of the Officer’s Son (IIEPI TOY BACI[[CH]JAIK8). Christ (IC 
XC) turns toward the officer, who is depicted in profile, his hands raised in supplica- 
tion. To the right of Christ’s halo are his words: “Go; your son will live” (ITOPEBOY 
O YO COY ZH). Source: John 4.50. Christ is followed by a single Apostle. The officer 
is accompanied by a crowd of men. A stepped-roof building enframes this group. 

Scene 26. Resurrection of the Daughter of Jairus, or Concerning the Dead Girl 
(IIEPI TIC NEKPAC KOPHC). Christ (IC XC), standing behind the foot of the bed 
in which the girl reclines, reaches forward and grasps her hand as she rises. Behind 
the head of the bed, to the right, appear a man and a woman. Christ is accompanied 
by two Apostles. A wall with arched niches and a flat-roofed building act as a 
backdrop to the scene, indicating that it occurs in an interior space. 

Scene 27. Healing of the Paralytic (-:-IEPI THC IACEOC TS ITAPAA[vt1-]/ 
KOY). Christ (IC XC) moves to the right, blessing the paralytic. The paralytic, 
already cured, stands frontally, his bed tied around his shoulders. Christ is accom- 
panied by two Apostles. The Apostles, like those who appear in the remainder of the 
frieze, are without nimbi. 

Scene 28. Raising of Lazarus. Christ (IC XC) approaches the scene from the 
right, followed by two Apostles. His command appears to the right of his halo: 
“Lazarus, come out” (::: AAZAPE / AEBPO / EZO). Martha and Mary (MAPOA / 
kk MAPIA) appear in proskynesis at Christ’s feet, though Martha looks back at 
Lazarus. The shrouded Lazarus, with a second figure, appears in the arched opening 
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of a gabled tomb, The door of the tomb cuts di 
ees o 8 diagonally across ildi 
figures within it, y 8 the building and the 


Scene 29, Entry into Jerusalem, or Palm Sunday (.:.-H BAIO@®OPOC), Christ 
a : . Chris 


garments laid down before it by two children, Two other children climb a palm tree to 
throw down branches, and two men, a woman, and a child stand before the crenel- 
lated gate of Jerusalem. Between Christ and those greeting him appear the words of 
their acclamation: “Hosanna to the Son of David” (..OCANA / TO YO AAA‘)- 
Scene 30. Last Supper, or the Mystic Meal (-::O0 AITINOC O MYTIKOC). 
Christ (IC XC) sits frontally at the left of a sigma table, his upper torso turned to the 
right. He gestures with his right hand toward a large vessel at the center of the table. 
The Twelve Apostles are crowded around the table. The condition of the fresco is so 
poor that it is impossible to determine the identity of the figure seated opposite 
Christ. Traditionally it is either Peter or Judas. Three architectural elements—a 


tower, a porch, and a gabled building, each with an arched opening—provide the 
backdrop for the scene. 


Scene 31. South transept, frieze register of the west wall, originally reading from 
left to right. Washing of the Feet. Only Christ at the far left of the image partially 
survives, with the inscription recording Christ’s words to Peter: “If | do not wash you, 
you have no part in me” (EAN MH NHWO CE [8k XHC-]/ MEPOC MET EM83:). 
Source: John 13.8. In Jerphanion’s time half of Peter remained, as did the question 
which he addressed to Christ: “Lord, do you wash my feet?” (IKE CY Mov vimetc 
TOY I168ac;]). Source: John 13.6. 


Scene 32. East wall of the sanctuary corridor between the openings of the 
sanctuary apse and the diakonikon apse. Transfiguration. Only the upper part of the 
scene survives. Christ (IC XC), clothed in white and gold, stands frontally in the 
center of an aureole of light. His face and lower body have been destroyed. Above 
him is a small globe of light which may have originally contained the divine hand. 
Divided by this globe is an inscription recording God’s words: “This is my son in 
whom I am well pleased” (6TOC ECTHN O YOC Mb [0] ATAIIHTOC EN O 
HYAOKHCA). Christ is flanked by the smaller figures of Moses (MOCHC) and 
Elijah (HAHAC), whose busts survive. The spandrels of the arches are filled with 
trees. The Apostles have disappeared, although Peter’s location pelos and to the left 
of Moses is indicated by fragments of a cross staff, a halo, and an inscription reading, 
“Peter said to Jesus, ‘Lord, it is good that we are here’” ([Aéyet 6 IIJETPOC KE 
KAAON / [got )paJC HNE OAE). Source: Matt. 17.4. peste 

Scene 33. Central apse, conch. Crucifixion (H CTAYPOCHC). Christ (IC lee 
nude except for a loincloth, appears in the center of the conch oe a ane 
cross. Despite the fact that he is represented dead, his head ay oe : : ie 
body does not slump in an S-curve as in eleventh-century works. Bloo ie 
the wounds in his hands and feet, blood and water spurt from the pues 
The artist has perspectively corrected the arms of the cross so that, Se - eae 
of the conch, they appear straight. Above the arms of the cross are : a ree 
and the blood-red moon, as well as bust-length angels, who ne es hi atten 
gesticulate in the directions of the good and bad thieves eee nee 
of the cross are the sponge-bearer on the right and Longinus SE Ne ee 
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by the inscription: “They shall look on him whom they have pierced” (.::OVONTE 
Bic ON EEEKNTHCAN), Zachariah’s prophecy (Zach. 12.10) quoted in John 19.37. 


The Virgin (MP OY) and John ([(® ANNHC) stand below the left arm of the 
cross, accompanied by an inscription: “He said to his mother, ‘Behold your son,’ then 
he said to his disciple, ‘Behold your mother’” (-:: AETI TH MHTPH IAE O YO C% 
HTA AE-/ TI TO MAOITHN HAST MP Cd). Source: John 19.26. Further to the left 
appear the Myrophores (E MYPO®OPE). Enframing the woman closest to the cross 
is a slender mountain, separating this discreet group from the central image. To the 
right of Christ, behind the sponge-bearer, is the centurion amongst a crowd of men. 
Under the right arm of the cross is an inscription recording Longinus’ words: “Truly 
this was the Son of God” (-;:; AAIQOC VOC OY HN YOC HN OTOC); below this line 
of text, Longinus’ name is provided (AONKHNOC O EKATONTAPXHC). Further 
to the right is the temple with its curtain torn asunder. At the extremes of the image 
are the two thieves. Like Christ, both are clothed only with a loincloth. Their hands 
and feet are pierced with nails, but they are not yet dead. Their dialogue with Christ is 
recorded in inscriptions above their crosses. Next to the bad thief is written: “If you 
are Christ, Son of God, come down from the cross, even taking us down” (HN CYO 
XC O YOC T8 / OY KATABAC E Td EY-/A8 KATHBACON kK / OIMAC). Next to 
the good thief is written: “Remember me, Lord, in your kingdom” (MNHCTH 
M81 KE / E TI BACHAIA CO). 

The intrados of the arch separating the apse from the sanctuary corridor has, at 
its apex, a medallion bust of an archangel. Below are standing images of prophets, 
holding scrolls. Because the prophecies written on these scrolls allude to the Cruci- 
fixion, a description of these figures is included here. On the left is Jeremiah (O 
IIPO®ITIC HEPEMIAC) turning toward the Crucifixion with a gesture of acknowl- 
edgment. In his left hand he carries an open scroll with the text of Jer. 11.19: “But I 
was like a gentle lamb led to the slaughter. I did not know it was against me they 
devised schemes, saying, ‘Let us destroy the tree with its fruit’” (+ETO AE OC / OC 
APNH-/ON AKAKON / ATOMENON / T8 @YEC@E / 8KI'NON OTI / EI] EME 
E-/AOTICATO AO-/TICMON AETONTEC [ActTe kai éupdA@peN EvAov sic tov 
dptov avtod]). On the right is Ezechiel, standing frontally, blessing with his right hand 
and holding an unfurled scroll in his left. The scroll reads: “The hand of the Lord was 
upon me, and he brought me out by the Spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the 
midst of a valley; it was full of dry bones” (+ETETENE-/TO EI] EME / XHP Ki k 
E-/SITAN ME EN /TIN KY K E-/ @I[KN MEE ME / COTS [e-/ AI8 kai tod-/t0 
TV HEeo-/tOv dotéwv)). 


Scenes 34-37. Narrative register in the conch of the sanctuary apse below the 
crown, reading from the center to the left, then from the center to the right. Only the 
uppermost parts of these images survive; significant loss has taken place since Jerpha- 
nion’s photographs were taken. On the axis of the apse, in a panel separately framed 
in red, is a frontal, standing saint whose halo and inscription survive, identifying him 
as Basil (® BACI[AEtoc]). 


Scene 34. Deposition (H ATIOKAAOCHC). Under the left arm of the cross 
Christ’s head is held by his mother (MP OY), while Joseph of Arimathea (I®CH®) 
supports his torso (now lost). To the right, John (I@ ANN[HC O] OOAOTOC) bows 
his head toward Christ. 
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Scene 35, Entombment (:-H KHAEYCHC). The scene takes place in front of 
a high mountain, To the right is a gabled tomb, originally with an open door. Earlier, 
Christ appeared on a bier with Nicodemus (NH KOAIMOC]) bending over his feet to 
the right and another figure, presumably Joseph of Arimathea, inclined over his 
torso. Two mourning women (E MYPO®OPE) appear behind the mountain to the 
left; two others stand between the mountain and the tomb to the left. 

Scene 36. To the right of Basil, the Anastasis, with the title, “Arise, O God, 
Judge the Earth” (.:;: ANACTA O ©C KPINON THN KHN). Christ (IC XC), sur- 
rounded by an aureole of light, turns three-quarters to the right toward John the 
Baptist (:-1( ANNIHC O IIPOAPOMOC), behind whose halo two further figures, 
without nimbi, appear. Originally Adam and Eve must have appeared below this 
group. In the left corner are the damaged heads of David (AAA) and Solomon 
(COAOM). 

Scene 37, Marys at the Tomb. All that survives are the heads of the Marys (E 
MYPO®OPE) approaching from the left and parts of the wings and halo of the angel 
who awaited them. All that remains of the tomb is the top of the mountain into which 
it was cut. 

Scene 38. West side of the barrel vault of the central bay. Blessing of the Apos- 
tles. Christ stands frontally, holding out his hands in blessing to both sides. Above his 
arms appears the relevant Gospel text. To the left: “And lifting up his hands he 
blessed them. . .” (K ET[APAC TAC XH-/PAC AYTOY HBAOTT-/CE AYTOC k 
ETENETO / EN TO EYAOTHN AYTON AYTOC); to the right: “. . . he departed 
from them: and he was carried up to heaven; and they worshiped him and returned to 
Jerusalem (with great joy)” (AHECTN AII AY-/ TON k ANE®E-/PETO HC TON 
SPA-/NON [kai] AYTY IIPOC-/[kuvq]CANTEC / AYTON YITE TPE-/ YAN E[ic] 
IEP8CA-/AHM). Christ is enframed by two trees and by the Apostles, arranged 
six on each side, one above the other, inclining their upper bodies toward Christ. Paul 
and Peter are first in the left and right lines respectively. The Apostles’ nimbi alternate 
blue and green; their himations have alternately a warm and cool ground. The verti- 
cal borders of this scene are again marked by trees, which separate the image of the 
Blessing from the paired Apostles at the extremes of the field. These figures partici- 
pate in the scene of the Ascension, which occupies the larger part of this bay. 

Scene 39. East side of the central bay of the barrel vault. Ascension. Much of the 
plaster of the image of the ascending Christ at the apex of the vault has fallen away. 
Enough remains to suggest that Christ was seated on a rainbow in an aureole of light 
supported at the perimeter by four angels. Around the aureole is an inscription, on 
the right side: “My peace I leave to you” (HPHNHN THN [ép fv apinut dpiv)); and 
on the other: “My peace I give to you” (HPHNHN THN EMHN [di-]/ AO[pt] 
HMHN). Source: John 14.27. The orant Virgin, standing on a footstool, appears 
directly below Christ, on axis with the sanctuary. She is flanked by archangels, one of 
which, gesturing upward, survives almost intact. Above its head, below Christ’s feet, 
is an inscription: “Jesus Ascends to Heaven” (O IC ANAAH®OH [eiJC TO 8NON). 
On aslightly lower ground line, Paul and Peter turn three-quarters toward the Virgin 
and soberly gesture upward; three other Apostles (Ol MAOITE) on either side move 
with less restraint, twisting and gesticulating in surprise. The same is true of the four 
figures on the opposite side of the vault enframing in pairs the image of the Blessing. 
The two Apostles to the left of Paul, the second figure to the right of Peter, and the 
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first Apostle to the right of the Blessing are identified as Evangelists by the codices 
they carry. 

Originally there were four prophets on each of the relieving arches enframing the 
Ascension. At the time of Jerphanion’s study, David, at the west springing of the 
north arch, and the lower parts of the prophet above him survived. Now only a 
fragment of David remains, including parts of the scroll which he held. The scroll’s 
inscription relates to the scene of the Ascension. It reads, “God has gone up with a 


shout, the Lord with the sound of a trumpet” (source: Ps. 46.6) and “Make a joyful 
noise to God, all the earth” (source: Ps. 65.1) ((ANEBI O ©C / EN AAAAATMO]/ 
KYPIOC EN / ®ONH CAATIH-/KOC AAAAA-/ BATE TO ©0 ITA-/CA H Ty, 
Scene 40. Barrel vault of the south bay of the transept. Pentecost. As in the 
Ascension, the plaster from the apex of the vault has collapsed, destroying the central 
section of the image, presumably the hetoimasia, from which emanated a ray of light 
and a flame to each Apostle. Below, on either side of the vault, are six seated Apos- 
tles, depicted as if involved in philosophical discourse. Each holds a scroll or a codex. 
They appear before a wall, behind which is an architectural backdrop. Narrower 
enframed panels occur below the central image of the Pentecost on both sides of the 
vault, parallel to the panels below the Annunciation and the Nativity in the north bay 
of the church. In the northern halves of each of these panels are figures which 
complement the scene above. On the west side stands Luke (@ ASKAC), holding a 
scroll which reads: “And they were all together in the same place when the day of 
Pentecost had come” (+ EN TO CYN-/TIAHPOYC-/TE THN IME-/PAN THC 
lI-/ ENTIKOCTHCICAN IIANTEC.. .); “The Apostles were devoting themselves 
with one accord to prayer” (Y AIIOCTO-/ AY OMO@Y-/ MAAON IPI-/ KOTEC 
EITH / TO AYTOC). Source: Acts 2.1; 1.14. Luke gestures to a group made up 
of two nimbed kings, an elder, and a number of heads indicating a crowd, all set in 
front of a crenellated city, above which are the words: “(from every) tribe and 
tongue” (DYAE K TAOCE). Source: Rey. 5.9. A similar image is depicted in the 
corresponding space on the opposite wall. The large figure of the prophet Joel 
(I@)HA), whose prophecy concerning the pouring out of the spirit (Joel 2.28-29) is 
quoted in Acts 2.17-18, turns to the right, holding a scroll frontally which continues 
the quotation from the opposite wall: “And there came suddenly from heaven a sound 
like the rush of a mighty wind and it filled the house where they were sitting (+ K 
ETPENETO / A®NO EX Ts / SPANO IXOC / OCIIEP ®EPO-/ MENHC IINOHC 
/ BIEAC K EITYI-/POCEN TON Y-/KON 8 ICAN KA-/OIMENY:). Source: 
Acts 2.2. Joel gestures to the nations, which are represented by two nimbed kings and 
an elder with a crowd behind them, all in front of a crenellated city. Above the city are 
words complementing those above the opposite city: “(from every) people and nation” 
(EONH AAY). Source: Rev. 5.9. 

Scene 41. To the right of the same register. Peter Ordaining the First Deacons, 
with the inscription: “Saint Peter ordains seven deacons from the seventy Apostles, 
and he laid his hands on them and blessed them” (® IETPO EXOPICE T8C EYTA 
AIAKONAC EK / TON EYAOMIKONTA AIIOCTOAON kK E-/IIE@IKN EIT 
AYTOYC TAC XIPAC Kk EYAOTHCE / AYTOYC). Peter is followed by the Apostles, 
who are apparently arranged by age, with the eldest closest to Peter. Peter stands 
before seven deacons, laying both his hands on the head of the foremost member of 
the group, presumably Stephen. The two deacons whose full-length figures are repre- 
sented both wear the orarion. Source: Acts 6.5-6. 
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Scene 42. On the south side of the register below the Pentecost on the west side. 
Mission of the Apostles, with the inscription: “Saint Peter ordering the Apostles to 
go and to teach in their own places just as the Holy Spirit taught them” (@ METPOC 
AIATACAMENOC TYC ATIOCTOAYC T& / ATIEAQHN K AIAACKH TAC XOPAC 
AYTON KA / KA@O0C TO IINEYMA AYTYC EAIAACKN). Peter stands to the far 
left, turning and gesturing toward the Apostles. 

Scene 43. East wall of the sanctuary corridor between the openings of the 
prothesis apse and sanctuary apse. Koimesis, or Death of the Supremely Holy Mother 
of God (H KYMICHC THC YITEPATIAC OOTOK[ON)). At the top center of the 
image Christ appears seated on a rainbow in the midst of an aureole surrounded bya 
myriad of angels. He turns to the left, as if summoning the eleven Apostles who 
appear in the upper left of the scene in a cluster of bubble-like bust medallions. They 
are being led through the air to the site of the Virgin’s death by an angel. Below the 
angel appears an explanatory text: “The Apostles coming in the clouds” (-::O] AIIOC- 

TOAY EPXOMENY [éni tov] NEDEAON:). The lower sections of the principal part 
of the scene are destroyed. Mary lies on a bed, her head to the left of the image. Parts 
of her torso, including her folded hands, survive, as does the footstool beside the bed. 
Paul embraces the Virgin’s feet, and Christ (IC XC) stands behind the bed, presenting 
the swaddled soul of Mary, of which only a fragment remains, to an angel. Behind 
Paul parts of nine Apostles survive of a group which originally must have included 
ten figures. Peter presumably appeared at the head of the bed, where the top of a halo 
and the bottom of an Apostolic himation can still be seen. Behind Christ is a gabled 
building with three women appearing in its open doorway. Behind the Apostles, on 
the right, stepped architectural elements fill the spandrel of the sanctuary arch. 


Hagiographic Narratives and Groups 


Scenes from the Pseudo-Amphilochios’ Life of St. Basil were painted on the 
lower walls of the north bay of the transept. Unfortunately, much of this series has 
disappeared since Jerphanion’s study was undertaken. Only the surviving fragments 
are described here, both for the sake of the completeness of the catalog and as a 
record of their present state. 

Scene 1. On the pier between the opening to the Old Church and the first blind 
arch are Basil and Emperor Valens. Only Basil’s head survives, in front of an architec- 
tural backdrop; the blue above the stepped architectural forms contains the inscrip- 
tion: “What was evilly done by the Emperor Valens, so that the church was given over 
to the evil-doing Arians” (.:: BACIAEYC 8AAEN TEI KAKOC / EITYICAC / OTH 
ATIEAO-/KAC THN EKA-/CIAN TY KA-/KOAO-/EY API-/AN8C). 

Scene 2. First blind arch of the west wall of the north bay. Prayer of the Arians. 
All that survives is a remnant from the top of the image. Earlier the drum of the 
church with four arched windows and gables of the nave remained. At the bottom of 
the panel, the feet and hems of several figures also survive. Almost all of the inscrip- 
tion recorded by Jerphanion is gone. It read: “And the Arians desired to enter the 
church for three days. The church would not open for them” (-::K BB[AO@E-]/ TO[C 
THC E-/KAICH.C .YEATO / OI APIAvv tpeic/ HMCpac]) and ([SK] YNY-/ 
[THN AY]TYC I E-/[KAICIA:]). 

Scene 3. Pilaster between the first two blind arches of the west wall of the north 
bay. The Departure of the Arians. Ony the feet and hems of the figures remain. 
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Scene 4. Second blind arch of the west wall of the north bay. Prayer of the 

Orthodox. As in Scene 2, a small part of the dome of the church survives with a few 
letters of the inscription, which originally read: “And Saint Basil gathered the Chris- 
tians and called on the merciful Lord (and) the doors of the church were opened” (O 
A[é Gytoc] / BA[oitetoc]/ CY[vaEac tos / ypiotiavodc]) and (K KPA-/[=AC T6 
KE E-/ AeA é100N / (av )ytoav ai / nbAat tC E-/ KAnGHAC)). Again, fragments of 
feet and hems appear at the bottom of the image. 

Scene 5. Pilaster in the northwest corner. Subject unclear. Basil’s halo and 
shoulder survive on the east face of the pier with a few letters of the original inscrip- 
ton(O AE AT. sa... ; / TONITY. . .). Behind Basil on the east and south faces of 
the pier are the heads of a crowd of men. On the lower part of the pier are their feet. 

Scenes 6-7. Piers of the north arcade. Meeting of Ephrem and Basil. These 
images are lost. 

Scene 8. In the easternmost blind arch of the north wall. Miracle at Basil's 
Funeral. The upper part of this image is relatively well preserved. Basil lays on his 
bier, his head to the right. Behind him stands a crowd of deacons; the figure to the far 
left holds a liturgical vessel and swings a censer; another, toward the center, holds up 
an open, empty scroll, showing that the woman’s sins inscribed therein had been 
miraculously erased when the scroll was placed on Basil’s body. Above are three great 
lamps. The spaces between these lamps are filled with two inscriptions, which read: 
“At length the woman, begging and crying, came into the grace of God” (-:OWE CE 
ATIE / TOY OY KPA-/Z8CA ITY-/NI K AET8-/CA); and “And he who held the 
scroll took council among the deacons, saying, ‘Woman, why do you lament? Your 
scroll is without writing’” (K HC TON AIAKON O / KPATICAC THN XAPTHN | 
K AIIOB8-/AOCAC ITIEN FI. -/ NE TH KAEIC AFPA®O / ECTHN I XAPT[n<]} 
C8). 

On the chancel slab closing the second arch from the south wall, Eustathios, 
Agapios, Theopistos, and Theopiste are represented being martyred in the brazen 
bull (@ EYCTA@HOC ATATIHOC OEOMHCTOC .. @EOMICTH TE AT. .YN- 
TENTO / MA). In a separate panel on the far right is Theodore ({4][1oc] 
©EO[Smpoc]), represented as a standing figure holding a spear in his right hand and 
with his left supporting a kufic-decorated shield which rests on the ground. The panel 
of St. Theodore was introduced over that of St. Eustathios, covering the head of the 
brazen bull and the flames engulfing it. In contrast to the brilliant blue ground of the 
Eustathios image, Theodore appears on a gray field. Where the later painting has 
peeled, the red and blue of the earlier image is visible. Judging from the style of the 
St. Theodore, and from the fact that this image lacks a separate plaster layer, it seems 
to be virtually contemporaneous with the rest of the frescoes in the New Church. The 
presence of Theodore was noted by neither Jerphanion nor Restle. 

In the niche between the prothesis apse and the sanctuary apse is the Virgin 
Eleousa: Mary and the Infant Christ embrace. 





APPENDIX 
Dedicatory Inscriptions 


1. On the pier to the left of the opening into the sanctuary apse of the New Church of Tokali Kilise: 
‘Ered<s1dOap> 6 vadg “lovvion <ebg tag dexanévte K(bpije Boct>O<e tov patotop[a]. 
For transcription, Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, ii, 301. 


On the respond to the left of the apse in the parekklesion: 
Eni 6vopatog tod O(Eo)d EtEA<E>1<>0N 6 vadc TOdTOG LNVi DeBp<ovrapion <eirc Tac <eDKOOWD. 
For transcription, Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, ii, 302. 


2. From Ayvali Kilise in Giillti Dere: 
‘Aviotopio<8n> 6 vadc ayiov <Im@dav(v)ov éni BaLor]Aé<w>c 
K<«@v[otavtivov]___tod €<k> md[80v] K<ai> milo]te<w>c 
<ob>Ko[do]}po<d>vta tT<Mp[v] Hovyyv t<f>co Mavaytia<c> k<ai> mavt<@>v 
[tOv Gyi@]v’ O aGvayi<y>V<@>oK<@>v EvyE<oOe DEP adTOD dia TOV K(Upto)v. 
The Church of St. John was decorated under the Emperor Constantine....... who out of love 
and faith built the Monastery of the Panagia and All Saints. You who read (this), pray to the Lord 


for him. 


___[Id]avv<n>[c] [edya]piotiodunv avtov aytov éto<v»g KOGLOU cul es eae 
uxmpv<ir NoeuBpiov <eirg tac 16’. 

(I) John have rendered this (place) holy in the year of the world 64. . (892-991), in the month of 
November on the fourteenth (day). 

These readings differ slightly from those found in Thierry, “Ayval Kilise,” 99-100, but in no way 
compromise her ascription of the frescoes to the first sole reign of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. 


3. From the prothesis apse of the Great Pigeon House of Cavusin: 
“-TodS <edoreBeic Hu<@v Pacf{e}iA<Eirc 
d<DagdrAaEov K(bpuje mavtot<e> 
SE0T<OLV<AV> NH<@>V 
Natok gopov K<air Oceorgav<>{c} 
For transcription, Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, |, ii, 523-25. 


4. From the cornice of the nave in the New Church: 
+Lov vadv iep[@tatov] ___[d]v<rotd- 
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v Kc@ votavtcbvog &x 6000 mpdg pov[tyv]___[Aow]p1at<w>v 
—- KOGeT> veovpydv <ebKdoww oepaop<ialg ypag<mrv ev fe}ad[taic]_ __ 
v___[@¢]___tpéxov[oa]___Oap<ap mpod<errkvb«<w>v, <d>g tob<s 


nadyntadg <d>mAtoev 0- 
<eborg Ady<o1g, <dd>g Eni YSptov S1ENpewe___taxvVSPdpL0¢G, 6m<w>¢ 


SV appds vexpdc <eig Acdodov tpéx<yp 


K<ab vexp<@[v] ___ 
Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, 1, ii, 304-7, with modifications. 


5. From the cornice of the prothesis apse of the New Church: 
[[+Exad<ArtepynOn tO PHula todto y(e)ipi Nik]<npdpov 61a cvv<d> pop<f}>e 

tod SovAov tod O(eo)d Agovtog K<wv>o]]tavt<i>vov K<ai> <oi> 
avay<typv<@>oKovtec styeo0e bnép adbtods 61d tov K(Uptio)v. "Apr. 
Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, I, ii, 308-9. I have placed double brackets around those sections 
of the inscription that have disappeared since Jerphanion’s transcription. 


6. From the image of Christ and the Annunciation in SS. Marina e Cristina in Carpignano, Apulia: 
+Mvno0(})tt K(vpie tod 
dovAov cov Agé<w>v- 

TOS TPEOB<vTE pov 

K(ai) tH(¢) ovpBiov 

avtod Xpvo6- 

Aeac K(ai) TavA(ov) 

tov viod adtod. 

"Auny. Dpagév &1- 

& y¥<EDp(dc) OcopvAd- 
[k]tov C<m»ypdgov pnvi 
[Ma}i\<¢> ivdixti<@>v(oc) Bp’. 


[E]touc cue C’. 
Charles Diehl, Lart byzantin dans I’Italie méridionale (Paris, 1894), 32, slightly modified. 


. From Karabas Kilise in Soganli Valley: 
PEKaA<A>tepyO<y> 6 vadc obtos 6<pa ovvdpop<t>>s Miyarr TP<@>tTooTABapiov 

tov Lkenidi k<air ‘Exatepivin>c Lovay(Ac) K<air Nb@ovog (uov)ay(od) éni 

Baothé<ar¢g Kcw>y- 
Stavtivov tov Aodka étouc SUE] ivéukt<1@>vog 18’ of 

AVAY<Ly>V<@>OK<orvtec edyeabe adtode S<>d T<Ov> K(vpto)v, 

Gyc<tpv. 
Jerphanion, Nouvelle province, II, i, 489-90. M. Restle, “Zum Datum des Karabag Kilise in 
Soganh Dere,” JOB, 19 (1970), 260-61, rejects the date provided by the inscription in Karabas 
Kilise because it does not conform to his stylistic analysis of the frescoes of the church, which he 
ascribes to the twelfth century. Especially in light of the fact that the title protospatharios had 
disappeared from the texts by the twelfth century, his interpretation is not convincing. 
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The critical secondary sources dealing with Tokali Kilise are presented here generally in chronological 
order. This note is meant to obviate the necessity of repeating in the text the involved, but not always 
productive, debates that Tokali Kilise has generated, while not denying the monument its histories 
graphic setting. 


Biographers and antiquarians, often traveling at the behest of their governments or of learned 
societies, were the first to record scientifically the existence of the rock-cut churches of Cappadocia. 
Paul Lucas, by order of Louis XIV, made expeditions to the Middle East in the early eighteenth 
century; his is the earliest modern published account of the troglodyte dwellings of the region (Troi- 
sieéme voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas, 3 vols. [Rouen, 1719]). In 1837 and 1838 respectively William John 
Hamilton (Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, 2 vols. [London, 1948]) and William 
Francis Ainsworth (Jravels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldaea and Armenia, 
2 vols. [London, 1942]) were supported in their geological, geographical, and demographic studies by 
the Royal Geographical Society. They too noted the cave churches of Cappadocia. Occasionally these 
early explorers recorded the subjects of the frescoes or the inscriptions in the churches. For example, 
Sir William Mitchell Ramsay transcribed inscriptions in Tokal Kilise (in Arthur C. Headlam, Ecclesi- 
astical Sites in Isauria [Cilicia Trachae], Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, Supplemen- 
tary Papers, IV [London, 1892]). But for the most part these and other early travelers were primarily 
concerned with classical remains or with the current social and physical landscape of the province. 


The exceptions to this rule provided the inspiration, if not the scientific basis, for further research. 
Anastasios M. Levidis, professor and headmaster of a Greek school near Kayseri, traveled extensively 
in the region of Urgiip and recorded (though not with great authority) inscriptions in the churches 
(Historia tés Kappadokias. Tomos protos, Ekklésiastiké historia [Athens, 1885] and Ai en monolithois 
monai tés Kappadokias kai Lukaonias [Constantinople, 1899]). These works alerted scholars to the 
epigraphic riches of the region. Similarly, Charles Texier’s precisely rendered fantasies stimulated his 
readers’ imagination and interest in the rock-cut monuments of central Anatolia (with R. Popplewell 
Pullan, Byzantine Architecture [London, 1864]). More useful were J. Ivanovitch Smirnov’s photo- 
graphs and plans of a number of cave churches in Goreme and Soganli made in 1895 (in Josef 
Strzygowski, Kleinasien, ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte. Kirchenaufnahmen von J. W. Crowfoot 
and J. I. Smirnov [Leipzig, 1903]). Here Cappadocia is first associated with the famous “Orient oder 
Rom” debate between Strzygowski, who sought to make Asia Minor the artistic median between the 
Caucasus and the West, and G. T. Rivoira, who regarded Italy as the great artistic generator of Late 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages (G. T. Rivoira, Architettura lombarda [Milan, 1910]; the title of the 
debate was derived from Strzygowski’s Orient oder Rom (Leipzig, 1901)). 


Serious investigation began in the first decade of the twentieth century with three significant 
Surveys of the monuments of Cappadocia, all of which recognize Tokali Kilise as the most imponans 
church in Géreme. Hans Rott (Kleinasiatische Denkmdler aus Pisidien, Pamphylien, Kappadokien 
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n [Leipzie, 1908], 224-29) dramatically describes the setting of the church as it was at the 
his visit in 1906: 


Klettern wir hier die Felsmasse . . . einige Schritte hinauf, denn stehen wir vor der eingesturzten 
Vorhalle der Gréssten Héhlenkirche in Gereme, der Doghaliklisse, die tief unter der Erde steckt 
und deren Zugang jetzt von Schwemmerde und Trummerschutt so klein geworden ist, dass man 
nur durch eine enge Kluft in den feuchten und finstern Raum hinabrutschen kann, der viele Zeit 
des Jahres unter Wasser steht und bei langerem Aufenthalt das sicherste Fieber bringt. 


He recorded the inscriptions in the church, interpreting the Nikephoros mentioned in the prothesis 
apse not as the painter of the frescoes but as Emperor Nikephoros I (802-11). Father Guillaume de 
Jerphanion, who made his first excursion to Cappadocia in 1907, published the following year a brief 
description of the churches of the area according to plan-types (‘Les églises souterraines de Gueurémé 
et Soghanle [Cappadoce],” Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres. Comptes rendus des séances de 
Vannée 1908, 7-21). He mentions Tokali Kilise but does not discuss the church in detail. In the same 
year that Jerphanion first went to Cappadocia, Henri Grégoire explored the province. He was inter- 
ested primarily in epigraphy and offered corrections to Rott’s transcriptions from Tokali Kilise and 
other monuments (“Rapport sur un voyage d’exploration dans le Ponte et en Cappadoce,” Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique, 34[1910], 96-109). He uncritically followed Rott’s conclusions concerning 
Tokali’s dating. 

The first monographic treatment of Tokali Kilise was written by Jerphanion a few years later (“La 
date des peintures de Toqale Kilissé en Cappadoce,” Revue archéologique, 4e ser., 20 [1912], 236-54). 
In this article Jerphanion emended Rott’s and Grégoire’s transcriptions and added the inscription in 
the parekklesion to Tokali’s epigraphic repertory. He established the still-accepted internal chronology 
of the church and dated the New Church to around 960 on the basis of Cavusin’s dependence on 
Tokah, as elaborated in Chapter 2. Like his predecessors, Jerphanion believed that the Nikephoros 
mentioned in the inscription in the prothesis apse was an emperor, but identified him as Nikephoros 
Phokas (963-69) rather than Nikephoros I, as proposed by Rott without supporting arguments. 

A thorough documentation and analysis of Tokali Kilise did not, however, appear until after 
World War I with the publication of Jerphanion’s magnum opus (Une nouvelle province de l'art 
byzantin. Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 2 vols. published in 4 parts [Paris, 1925, 1932, 1936, 
1942]). This work is perhaps one of the least appreciated of the great corpora of Early Christian and 
Byzantine monuments initiated in the first half of our century (e.g., E. Bertaux, L’art dans I'Italie 
meéridionale [Paris, 1903]; A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulp- 
turen des X. bis XIII. Jahrhunderts [Berlin, 1934]; and R. Krautheimer et al., Corpus Basilicarum 
Christianarum Romae [Vatican, 1939-]). In the last chapter of the first part, which appeared in 1925, 
and in the first chapter of the second part, published in 1932, Jerphanion provided a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Old and New Churches respectively. While maintaining his earlier dating of about 960 for 
the New Church, Jerphanion no longer insisted that the Nikephoros mentioned in the parekklesion 
inscription was necessarily an emperor. 

By the 1930s Tokali Kilise, along with some of the other elaborately decorated rock-cut churches 
of Cappadocia, had obtained a foothold in the secondary literature on Byzantine art. Based on the 
communications of Rott and Grégoire, O. M. Dalton (Byzantine Art and Archaeology [Oxford, 1911], 
268-76, esp. 273) had devoted considerable space to a general list of monuments in the vicinity of the 
Goreme and Soganh Valleys. Jerphanion’s ascription of Tokali Kilise to the tenth century was accepted 
by G. Millet (Recherches sur | tconographie de l’Evangile [Paris, 1916], 76, 116; 178) etc.), C.; Dehli 
(Manuel d'art byzantin, 2nd ed., 2 vols. [Paris, 1925-26], II, 574), and O. Wulff (Altchristliche und 
byzantinische Kunst, 2 vols. [Berlin, 1914—] 8], 11, 583). There was some disagreement with Jerphanion’s 
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dating. L. Bréhier (Z art chrétien, Son développement iconographique, 2nd ed. [Paris, 1928], 155-56) 
ascribed the frescoes of the New Church to the late tenth century, In another article (“Les peintures 
cappadociennes, de l’époque pré-iconoclaste au X1Ve siécle,” Revue archéologique, 5-6 [1935], 236-53, 
esp. 242-44) he reversed the order of Tokali Kilise and the Great Pigeon House, making the former 
depend on the latter, just as J. Lafontaine-Dosogne was to do nearly three decades later (see below). 
But generally the date and importance of Tokali Kilise were relatively well established. 

These secure foundations for the further productive study of the frescoes of Tokali Kilise were 
undermined by E. Weigand. Weigand’s review of the first two parts of Jerphanion’s Nouvelle province 
appeared in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 35 (1935), 131-35. Much of this review was devoted to a 
criticism of Jerphanion’s dating of the New Church. Weigand argued that the frescoes of this phase 
could not be tenth-century because of certain iconographic features, for example, the appearance of 
Apostles being brought through the clouds to witness the death of the Virgin in the image of the 
Koimesis, angels lamenting in the scene of the Crucifixion, Peter’s ring in the representation of the 
Ordaining of the Deacons, and the spoon used in the painting of Zosimas offering the Eucharist to 
Mary the Egyptian. These features, along with the elegance of the figure style of the works, suggested 
to him a fourteenth-century date. There followed one of those learned debates for which academics are 
infamous. This debate enmeshed the study not only of Tokali Kilise but also of Cappadocian painting 
more generally (notably the Column Churches) in obscure iconographic problems. Jerphanion 
answered Weigand’s iconographic assertions (“La date des plus récentes peintures de Toqalé Kilisse,” 
Orientalia christiana periodica, 2 [1936], 191-222) and went on to state that a number of scenes found 
in the New Church (e.g., the Trial by Water) do not occur later than the eleventh century. He argued 
further that the New Church’s program is tightly linked to the so-called Archaic Group, of which the 
Old Church was a member, and consequently had to be relatively early. Finally, he made an extended 
stylistic and iconographic comparison between the frescoes of the New Church and Paris, gr. 510, the 
sumptuously illustrated Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos produced for Basil I. 

Weigand’s next attack took the form of a sixty-page article (“Zur Datierung der kappadokischen 
Hohlenmalereien,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 36 [1936], 337-97). The first half of this piece is devoted 
to Tokali Kilise and, most particularly, the scene of the Adoration of the Magi. Weigand concluded on 
the basis of the presence of halos, the absence of horses, the age differentiation of the Magi, etc., that 
the image was the result of western influence in the fourteenth century. The second half of the 
discussion dismissed Jerphanion’s eleventh-century dating of the Column Churches because of such 
features as forks appearing in the image of the Last Supper. He preferred rather an early-modern date 
for those frescoes. Again Jerphanion replied (“Sur la question de méthode. A propos d’une nouvelle 
maniere de dater les peintures de Cappadoce,” Orientalia christiana periodica, 3 [1937], 141-60; both 
this and Jerphanion’s first rebuttal were reprinted in La voix des monuments [Paris, 1930], 208-54). 
Jerphanion’s position was also defended by M. Chatzidakis (“A propos d’une nouvelle maniére de 
dater les peintures de Cappadoce,” Byzantion, 14 [1939], 95-113). 

Despite Jerphanion’s reasoned arguments against Weigand’s dating, Tokali Kilise’s credibility was 
undermined. The frescoes, at least those of the New Church, could no longer be uncritically assimi- 
lated into reconstructions of the development of Byzantine art, as is reflected in the synthetic studies 
written in the 1960s. R. Krautheimer (Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (Harmondsworth, 
1965], 281) notes Tokali Kilise but does not attempt to date the church. V. Lazarev hardly even mentions 
Tokali Kilise in his fundamental work on Byzantine painting (Storia della pittura bizantina [ Turin, 
1967], first published in Russian as Istoriia vizantiiskoi zhivopisi, 2 vols. [Moscow, 1948]). J. Beckwith 
is under the impression that Tokali Kilise has inscriptions and portraits relating it to Nikephoros 
Phokas (Early Christian and Byzantine Art [Harmondsworth, 1970], 224). In any case Beckwith 
flippantly dismissed painting in Cappadocia: “Generally speaking the quality of all these wall-paintings 
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gh for the art of the metropolis; their interest is naan and iconographical, 

Istered by the fact that they exist at all in that remote area.” W. F. Volbach -_ J. Lafontaine- 
~ Dosogne’s new edition of the Propylden Kunstgeschichte an HII, Byzanz und der christliche Osten 
[Berlin, 1968], 174) is an exception. Lafontaine-Dosogne’s familiarity —e province assured a 
place in the volume for Cappadocian frescoes; she dated the paintings of the New Church to the end of 
the tenth century. 

Studies devoted exclusively to Cappadocian painting published in the late 50s and 60s were 

generally discursive. Tokali Kilise is mentioned in a travelogue published by G. Seferis (Trois jours 
dans les églises rupestres de Cappadoce [Athens, 1953], 22-24). The church also appears in a slender 
photographic survey of the paintings in Géreme by Ludwig Budde (Goreme, Hohlenkirchen in Kap- 
padokien [Diisseldorf, 1958], 14-15). Budde followed Jerphanion in his dating of the New Church and 
of the Column Churches, for which he was attacked by Marcell Restle (review of Budde in Byzanzi- 
nische Zeitschrift, 52 [1959], 400-401. Restle argued in support of Weigand’s fourteenth-century 
dating of the frescoes of the New Church and ascribed the Column Churches to the sixteenth century, 
Restle’s position, though virtually the same as that of Weigand, was arrived at differently. Restle’s 
conclusions were based much more on stylistic analysis than on an iconographic assessment. Indeed, 
characteristic of this historiographic phase, with a few notable exceptions, is the emphasis put on style. 
This is certainly true of another synthetic work, K. M. Swoboda’s review article (“In den Jahren 1950 
bis 1961 erschienene Werke zur byzantinischen und weiteren ostchristlichen Kunst,” Kunstgeschichtliche 
Anzeigen, n.f. 5 [1961-62], 9-183, esp. 125-26), in which he remarked that the paintings of the New 
Church were distinct in style and quality from other works in the province. The slender proportions 
and elegance of both the architecture and the painting style led him to ascribe the frescoes to the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century. The work was stylistically related to Backovo and described as 
metropolitan-related, if not of a palace level. No arguments apart from stylistic ones were put forward. 
Similarly, in her review of Cappadocian monuments (“Nouvelles notes cappadociennes,” Byzantion, 
33 [1963], 121-83, esp. 129-30), J. Lafontaine-Dosogne is primarily concerned with style. While not 
treating Tokali Kilise directly, in her discussion of the Great Pigeon House at Cavusin, Lafontaine- 
Dosogne reversed the relation between Tokali Kilise and the Cavusin chapel without specifically 
answering Jerphanion’s arguments. The most substantive addition to the literature on Cappadocia was 
made by Nicole Thierry in her Nouvelles églises rupestres de Cappadoce (Paris, 1963), in which the 
important monuments of the Peristrema Valley were published on Jerphanion’s model. But this 
volume does not, of course, involve Tokali Kilise. 

Tokah Kilise does have a major part in four further surveys of the art of the province. That 
undertaken by Marcell Restle (Die byzantinische Wandmalerei in Kleinasien, 3 vols. [Recklinghausen, 
1967; reprinted in English in the same year], I, 23f, 36f, 110-17, plate vol. II, 61-123) has contributed 
significantly to the study of Cappadocian wall paintings by making available high-quality reproduc- 
tions of the frescoes. Restle analyzed the figural decoration of the churches almost exclusively in terms 
of style, depending heavily on illuminations rather than on monumental works for comparisons. He 
also distinguished painting phases in the Cappadocian monuments to a degree never before or since 
attempted. Restle divided Tokahi Kilise into eleven phases of decoration; he favored a date in the last 
two decades of the tenth century for the original figural program of the New Church and a date of 
Ar oteE ASOD for its entire redecoration, which he postulated on the basis of the reworking of the 
prothesis apse frescoes (see above, Chapter 2). He has repeated his analysis of the Tokali Kilise 
PONS phases in his more recent survey of Cappadocia (“Kappadokien,” in Reallexikon zur byzan- 
tinischen Kunst, ed. K. Wessel and M. Restle, fascicule 23 [Stuttgart, 1978], esp. cols. 1087-89), in 
which he stated that: “Als Zeuge fiir die Malerei des 10. Jh.s in K. ist die Ausmalung der Neuen 
Tokali-Kirche angesichts dieses Befunds (of a phase of redecoration) unbrauchbar.” 
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-o Kostof’s survey (Caves of God [Cambridge-London, 1972], 95f, 164f, catalog nos. 14 and 
thesizes from existing secondary sources the historical and art historical problems of 
adocia and their occupants. Kostof follows Restle in his dating of the New Church 
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first phase of about the year 1000 (p. 211) and a repair of around 1300 (p. 270). Restle’s 


have not, however, affected French scholarship. In the latest survey of the Cappadocian 
éologie, 63 [1982)]), Catherine Jolivet-Levy never mentions the possibility of a four- 
toration (“Le riche décor peint de Tokali Kilise 4 Gdremme,” 61-72). 
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There is another survey which appears to be something other than a traditional catalog of 
monuments, systematizing known works and introducing new ones: The Arts of Cappadocia (ed. 
5 elaine Giovannini [Geneva, 1971) includes chapters on the history and physical setting of the 
province as well as 68 its medieval art. Tne one on the cave chapels (N. Thierry, “The Rock 
Churches,” 129-75) is nevertheless a relatively straightforward chronological review of the material. 
The New Church is mentioned as a mid-tenth-century work (pp. 158, 161). Giovannini’s stimulating 
contribution on the rock-cut communities (“Rock Settlements,” 67-83 is one of the first of several 
attempts to put troglodyte settlements into a broader cultural setting. My article “The Problem 
of Provincialism: Byzantine Monasteries in Cappadocia and Monks in South Italy” (Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 42 [1979], 28-46) and Lyn Rodley’s “The Pigeon House 
Church, Cavusin” (JOB, 33 [1983], 301-39) consider the provincial contexts of churches including 
Tokali Kilise. 

While discussion concerning the New Church has centered on the problem of the dating of its 
frescoes, treatments of the Old Church seem more diverse, involving problems of iconography and 
workshop practice as well as style and chronology. Dorothy Wood (Leo VI's Concept of Divine 
Monarchy Illustrated in a Cave Chapel, Monarchist Press Association Historical Series, I [London, 
1964]) attempted to interpret the christological images of the Old Church as specific exemplars of 
imperial ideology. Although the Byzantine program may embody generally the worldview of the 
society’s elite, Wood’s attempt to tie this particular work to a propagandistic purpose is not entirely 
convincing. Nevertheless, her effort to consider the frescoes in other than archeological and narrowly 
art historical terms is laudable. 

A major contribution to the understanding of the chronology of Cappadocian wall paintings was 
made in 1965 with N. and M. Thierry’s publication of Ayvali Kilise and its datable inscriptions 
(“Ayvali Kilise ou pigeonnier de Giilli Dere,” CahArch, 15 [1965], 97-154). Because of the Old 
Church’s close stylistic relationship to Ayvali Kilise, this evidence provided a secure anchor for the 
ascription of the frescoes of the first major figural decoration of Tokali Kilise to the first quarter of the 
tenth century. Further, the metropolitan connections of the style of the frescoes of Ayvali Kilise were 
discussed in detail in an addendum to this article (“A propos de l’Ascension d’Ayvali kilise et de celle de 
Sainte-Sophie de Salonique,” ibid., 145-54). The chronological anchor provided by Thierry was put to 
800d use by Robin Cormack (“Byzantine Cappadocia: The Archaic Group of Wall-Paintings,” Jour- 
nal x. the British Archaeological Association, ser. III, 30 [1967], 19-36), who closely linked the 
as A Ayvali Kilise and the Old Church (“We are led to conclude that the paintings of — 
fp 93). Mo must be near in date to those of Ayvali and are very prohay’y by the same workshop 
a a important, he showed that the Parmungs of Jerphanion’s so-called Archaic Group were 
ee : archaic. Indeed, details of their iconography reflect contemporary, post-Iconoclastic 
a apes At the periphery of the Archaic Group, he also retraced and oe 
stylistic eee... for the primacy of the New Church in relation to Cavusin. He a e 
Presentation) on this dating through an analysis of the paintings of the New Church Gane y, the 
gr. 1 (pp oe se of Paris, gr. 510, Vatican, gr. 699, and, more compellingly, Vatican, Regin. 

; - The relation between Ayvali, the Old Church, and the Church of the Holy Apostles 





- Riierry in 1971 (“Un atelier de peintures du début dy 


; ; x 
Be clenne dglise de Tokali,” Bulletin de la Société nationale des an tig € Ss. en 
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Bain chasis seems to be shifting to the study of specific aspects of Tokal; 
m= sre and decoration. Thomas Mathews has considered i liturgical arrangements of the New 

. ee cuggesting that it represents three separate sanctuaries ( Private Liturgy in Byzantine heghe 
ins : Toward a Re-appraisal,” CahArch, 30 [1982], 125-38; for a criticism of this hypothesis 2 
Be rapier 1, note 12). Christopher Walter factised on the image of Mid-Pentecost in the re 
Church in his article on the subject (“The Earliest Representation of Mid-Pentecost,” Zograf. \9 
[1979], 15-16). He assumed a mid-tenth-century date for ue monument, commenting, “The dating of 
Jerphanion seems to be maintained by Srupenvent scholars” (p. 15, note 3). N. Thierry also treated the 
spectacular image of the Virgin in the corridor niche of the New Church as a mid-tenth-century work 
(“La Vierge de tendresse a l’époque macédonienne,” Zograf, 0 [1979], 59-70). Anna Kartsonis has 
argued that the apse Crucifixion is evidence that Tokali Kilise functioned as a burial church (“EB 
diakosmésé tés apsidas tou ierou sto Neo Tokali Kilisse Kappadokias,” in Deutero symposio Byzan- 
tinés kai metabyzantines archaiologias kai technés. Programma kai perilépseis anakoindseon, Athena 
9, 10 kai 11 Apriliou 1982, Christianiké Archaiologikeé Etaireia [Athens, 1982], 42-43): she has also 
treated the Anastasis and sanctuary program of the New Church in considerable detail in her forth- 
coming book, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton). Finally, Anthony Cutler scrutinized 
specifically the meaning of the frescoes in the narthex of the Old Church (“Apostolic Monasticism at 
Tokali Kilise in Cappadocia,” Anatolian Studies, 35 [1985], in press). The closer investigation of 
individual scenes of the sort already undertaken by Walter, Thierry, Kartsonis, and Cutler, as well as a 
broader understanding of the church in relation to the rest of Byzantine culture, will perhaps follow 
the cleaning of the frescoes of Tokali Kilise. The recognition of their unity and quality, the establish- 
ment of their tenth-century date, and the acknowledgment of their importance will, it is hoped, lead 
not only to the reintegration of these masterpieces of fresco art into our understanding of the devel- 
opment of Byzantine art but also to the modification of that vision. 
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Introduction 


‘Tokal: Kilise (Buckle Church) is located in Goreme Valley, Cappadocia, near Kayseri 
‘modern Turkey. In the Middle Ages this rock-hewn monument was the katholikon, oF main 
church, of the Monastery of the Archangels. The present structure is actualy a complex of 
three churches, the increasing size and elaboration of which reflect the growth in the number 
‘of monks and inthe amount of patronage attracted by the monastery. The first church, which 
for convenience is called here the Lower Church, seems to have been carved in the ninth 
century, soon after the area had been militarily secured by the Christian Byzantine Empire 
after hundreds of years of internecine warfare on the eastern frontiers with the Mostems of 
the caliphate. A more spacious church, commonly known as the Old Church, was excavated 
directly above the Lower Church probably within one or two generations, inthe first quarter 
of the tenth century: This chapel received an elaborate fresco decoration—its vault was 
covered with a dense narrative of the life of Christ. Again apparently within one or two 
‘generations, in the middle ofthe tenth century, the community outgrew this second church 
fand had a third one—the New Church—carved further into the cliffside. This last great 
edifice has a transverse barrel-vaulted nave and a three-apsed sanctuary separated from the 
body of the church by a monumental arcade and corridor. A parekklesion (side church) was 
cut through an atcade to the north, The Old Church was incorporated into the new scheme as 
‘a western arm, This church, which vies in scale with some of the surviving Middle Byzantine 

in the capital of the empire, Constantinople, was given a painted decoration 
commensurate with its scale and architectural refinement. Its fresco program is of high 
aesthetic quality and of great complexity. It includes not only a rich ehristological cycle 
derived from the Gospels and Apocrypha but also unusual hagiographic sequences. 

‘The sophistication of these paintings would certainly secure for them a place in the 
history of art; but their importance is increased by their chronological isolation. Although 
‘numerous Byzantine foundations may be dated to the late ninth/early tenth century and 
again to the carly eleventh century virtually no major monuments with high-quality decora~ 
tive programs survive from the middle of the tenth century. This lacuna in monumental 
painting is particularly problematic since the period has been identified as the “Macedonian, 
Renaissance” on the basis of the considerable artistic achievements realized during the tenure 
‘of the emperors of the Macedonian dynasty. The figural art of the era is, however, largely 
limited to luxury “minor” arts of metropolitan manufacture—most especially the highly 
classicizing illuminated manuscripts and elegant ivory carvings commonly ascribed to the 
‘middie of the tenth century. The paintings of the New Church add new dimensions to the 
corpus of tenth-century works of art—in terms of both their media, monumental fresco, and 
‘their setting, the provinces. 

‘A study of the frescoes of Tokali Kilise provides some insight into several fundamental 
problems confronting art historians. Because the frescoes of the New Church are so inti- 
‘mately connected with works associated with the “Macedonian Renaissance,” they may 
suggest answers to questions implicit in the concept of a medieval “renaissance,” concerning, 
the territorial and societal limitations of revivalism (e.g., Did it affect only the urban elite?) 
its causes (e.., Did the attempt to revitalize a mythologized past have a socal function?) and 
























2 INTRODUCTION 


aesthetic implications (e.., Are classcizing forms simply a superficial stylistic phenomenon, 
(or da they reflect a modified perception ofthe world’), Tokalt Klise should also contribute to 
a fuller understanding of the stylistic sequence of the figural arts in the tenth century and, 
‘more important, provide that sequence with a chronological anchor. Further, the complex 
cycles of both the Old and New Churches provide the basis for reevaluating current no- 
tionsiof the development of Middle Byzantine church decoration. Tokali may also be of 
interest to cultural historians: the growth ofthe complex in the later ninth and tenth centuries 
offers evidence regarding monastic life, political stability in the region, and the material 
wealth and spiritual preoccupations ofthe nascent provincial military aristocracy. 

Despite its apparent relevance to fundamental historical and art historieal questions, 
Tokal: Kilise has never received the atention that it merits. There are several reasons for its 
neglect. First, until relatively recently Cappadocia was not readily accessible to scholars. 
Certainly surveys of Cappadocian monuments, including Tokal Kilise, were undertaken, 
Indeed, Father Guillaume de Jerphanion’s unsurpassed corpus, Une nouvelle province de 
art byzantin (Pati, 1925-42), provides the scholarly foundation of the present study. But 
strangely few of the lat great generation of Byzantinists visited the ste. Even now that travel 
hhas become easier, those involved inthe study ofthe area have been primarily concerned with 
publishing newly discovered chapels not included in earlier surveys. Moreover, a deep-rooted 
prejudice against “provincial” art has been a considerable barrier to the recognition of the 
katholikon’s importance. Most essentially, the poor condition of the frescoes has not allowed 
«full appreciation oftheir quality. The cleaning and restoration of the frescoes of both the 
(ld and New Churches by ICCROM, with funding from UNESCO, has eliminated this last 
obstacle to an objective assessment of the significance of Tokalt Kilise and provided the 
necessary basis for their art historical reevaluation. 











This monograph is designed to make the significant frescoes of Tokal: Kilise better 
known to a wider scholarly audience through the publication ofthe results of a photographic 
survey of the monument. This survey, carried out during May and June of 1982, produced 
approximately a thousand images, including photographs with 35mm Kodak color slide film 
(Leica equipment), Kodak Vericolor Il and Kodak Tr-X Pan film (Hasselblad equipment), 
and the Polaroid Positive/ Negative system. The latter film was granted to us by the Polaroid 
Corporation and greatly aided our work by providing not only high-quality, large-format 
(3* = 4°) negatives, but also an immediate image as a light test. Prints in the album were 
‘made from both Kodak and Polaroid negatives. A report by the chief conservator of the 
‘monument, Paul M. Schwartzbaum, and an analysis ofthe paintings’ color after their cleaning 
hhave been included so that the present aesthetic impact of the frescoes can be fully appre- 
ciated (Appendices | and 2). A brief written description ofthe paintings with a transcription 
and translation oftheir inscriptions is also included (Appendices 3, 4, and 5). In addition, a 
Bibliographical Note has been appended to the volume for two purposes: to provide a 
convenient listing of the literature and to summarize the historiography of the church, 
presenting arguments made in earlier studies so that reference to outdated debates could be 
avoided in the body of the text. 

In order that the historical implications of the paintings of Tokal Kilise might be 
critically considered by Byzantinists and others interested in medieval frescoes, an attempt is 














INTERNAL CHRONOLOGY a 


‘Goreme Valley, which is decorated with {rescoes of around the middle of the eleventh cen~ 
tury, also has a transverse nave and sanctuary arrangement which links it to the New Church. 

“The copies made of the New Church indicate several things about Tokals Kilise. As the 
transverse barrel-vaulted nave type rarely occurs beyond the periphery of Goreme Valle, it 
‘would seem that the New Church's significance was largely local. Nevertheless, at least within 
its circumscribed sphere of influence, the monument apparently had considerable stat 
patrons seem to have felt that their own chapels might participate inthe venerabllity of the 
katholikon by imitating its form. Further, the fact that the New Church served as a model for 


‘other churches throughout the eleventh century suggests that it continued to function atleast 
until ehat time. 








2 Ann Wharton Eten, “Rock-Cut Chapels in Goreme Valley, Cappadocia: The Wash Group and the 
Colm Churches" Cahrch, 241979), 115-3, exp 115-21, 304 Bg 5, Thowgh thre apse were planned fr the 
‘cts, only one was executed 
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artistic aberration ofthe provinces. The existence ofa Palestinian schoo! has been effectively 
questioned," More essentially, iconographic and stylistic aspects of the Cappadocian pro- 
grams have been convincingly related to the most progressive currents of Constantinopolitan 
decoration. Cormack has pointed out that iconographic features ofthe Crucifixion in the Old 
‘Church and related monuments (the dead Christin a loincloth on the cross fanked by the 
Virgin and John) and of the Deposition (the active participation of the Virgin), as well as the 
[prominence of the Ascension, are characteristic of late ninth- and early tenth-century metro- 
politan images (Figs. 37-38, 43) Similarly, it has been argued that the Liturgical Maiestas, 
the most common theme for apsidal decoration in early tenth-century churches in Cappado- 
cia, was also prominent in post-Iconoclastic monuments associated with the capital !® 

‘The frescoes of the Old Church can be stylistically as wel as iconographically related to 
‘monumental works elsewhere in the empire. The close formal analogies between the Cap- 
ppadocian frescoes and the mosaics of the great church of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki, deco- 
tated in the last quarter of the ninth century, have been drawn in convincing detail by 
‘Thierry.* These works also share their proportional system, ornamental flatness, and geo- 
‘metric sensibility with other figural images ofthe late ninth or early tenth century, such as the 
‘mosaics inthe tympana and rooms above the southwest vestibule of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople or the frescoes surviving in the Rotunda of St. George in Thessaloniki and St. 
Stephen in Kastoria.” The most sophisticated examples of the style are associated with 
Constantinople, either directly, as in the case of the mosaics of the Great Church, 0 
directly like the mosaics of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki, Whether itis concluded that the artist 














See Erm Ktengr, “Byzantine Art inthe Period between Justinian and leonecan,” Berche zum XU, 
lnvenaionlenByzeninen-Kongress, Manche, 158, 4s (Nuch, 1988 1V 1. 1-80. 33-39, epited 
Im idem, The rt of Bysantum andthe Medieval Wes, 0. W EugeoeKleinbaser (Bloomington, ind. London, 
1926), 187-232. Se abo André Grabr. Ampoules de Terr Sune (Monsa~ Bobbio) Par, 1958), 48-80. More 
‘ecently Kurt Wetrmann has propored a Syro Palestinian proveeane forthe xo-cled Grado Tone Wore a 
“The Wories ofthe So-Called Grado Chair.” DOP, 2 (1972), 43-91, and forthe iumisations ofthe Sacra 
Parla The Miniarures ofthe Sacra Parallel, Prsus Graccus 923 (Pat, 199). These signers have 
‘ot been universally accepted: sex eg, reviews of the Sacra Paraleleby RS. Cormack, Burngron Magazine, 
123 (198. 170-72: Dae Weigh. UniveratyPublahig, 9 (1990), 7% and Cy Mango. Aniquares urna. 
62 (1982, 161-63. In any cae, ihe sve resemblances between the Sacre Parallax the puting in 
Cappadocia are minimal. Perhaps comparisons could be drawn between the frewoer and icons tach atthe 
Natty pane! (8.41) which Wesomann has attbuted to Palestine, but the provenance of these works ako 
‘serena speculative. See Kurt Weltzmann, The Monastry of Sint Cather at Mount Sina. The leans Ol 
‘From the Seah the Tenth Contry (Pencton, 1970), 66-0. 

«Cormack. “Byzantine Cappadocia” 24-36 

‘Jacqueline Lalontaine-Dovogne, “Théophanic-Visions auagockesparicipent lex rophdtes dans Fart 

naps I rxtauration ds image.” Smhronon (Pars, 196), 138-43. 

'N Thiet. 7A propos de Ascension U'AVal Lue te cele de Ssnte Sophie de Salonigque.”CahArch, 
15 (1943), 145-84 reprinted i Mem, Peinures Ase neue et de Tensaucane aut Xe et Ulex (Landon, 
197M ea. 

17 For St. Sophia ste RS. Cormack and E,W. Hains, “The suis of Suit Sophia a Istana: The 
Rooms above the Southwest Vestibule ané Ramp.” DOP 31 (1977), 178-251, esp. 23S, which also neues 
‘eferences eating other monais tthe che ascribed othe te auth and wath entry. For tbe Rotunda, sce 
‘A. Xyngopouos,"E teichographia ts AnalpneSs en api tou ng. Gdrgiou x ThnalonikE."Archalo- 
sikt Ephomeris (1938), 32-83, The photographs of the ape are, unortunatly, poorly reprodvced. For lat 

intand early tethcentry fescoes in Kastor, see Ann Wharton Epstein, "Middle Byzartine Churches in 
tora Dates and Lplcationn” rt Balin, (1980), 190-207 
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PHASES OF FRESCO DECORATION n 


‘Although white is pooled against the ground color of the drapery to emphasize the high relief 
of the figure, the artist has avoided the sense of layering that served to flatten the figures of 
the Old Church, Comb highlights and rows of black and white dots and dashes impressionistic- 
ally enliven the surface of the drapery. In all, line is the dominant means of both contour 
articulation and internal modeling. In larger and more important figures such as Peter, esh 
is modeled with a range of ochres and pinks: black is used 10 provide definition —eyebrows, 
eyes, nose, chin, etc.—and white is used for final calligraphically rendered highlights. Olive 
_een appears sparingly in the underpainting for shadowing. Such care is taken for the individu- 
ation of such figures that Peter's image gives the effect of being a sensitively executed portrait, 

{In the narrative sequences, especially in the frieze of the west, north, and south walls, the 
figures are smaller and more casually treated by the artist. Even in these didactic strips, 
however, the composition is more open, the figures less constrained ether by their horizontal 
borders or by preceding or succeeding episodes than the frescoes of the Old Church. Toes and 
hhalos do not overlap the edges, and for the most part a scene is distinguished from its 
neighbors by a discrete strip of blue or by an architectural prop. Equally these props are 
rendered not as symbols of buildings but rather as space-occupying structures. AS in his 
larger images, the artist relies in the smaller ones on a contrast in tones—brightly robed 
figures before the dark blue ground—in order to ereate the impression of depth within the 
stage space. He is remarkably successful in his efforts to mold a more natural image while 
avoiding such naturalistic diversions as aerial perspective and unnecessary landscape or 
architectural features. His aesthetic concerns were essentially different from those of the 
artist who ereated a similarly dense christologieal cycle in the Old Church 

















Homogeneity of the Decoration of he New Church 


‘The stylistic consistency of the New Church's frescoes as well as the coherency of the 
Program suggests that these paintings are part of a single phase of decoration. Although such 
a monumental undertaking must have required several seasons of work, there is little eve 
{dence that its execution was interrupted by large time gaps. There are, however, two areas of 
the church which are treated differently from the rest of the fresco cycle. 

‘The paintings in the extremities of the corridor which separates the sanctuary from the 
nave are distinctly handled, The two southernmost portraits of the fifteen medallions on the 
flat ceiling ofthe corridor have gray grounds rather than the luminous blue ones ofthe other 
roundels (Figs. 112, 115). The ornament that fils the interstices between the medallions 
‘changes from peacock feathers to green rinceaux on a “gold” ground. The lst medallion bust 
fon the west face of the sanctuary wall is treated in the same way. Further, the panels 
cenframing three-quarter-length figures of saints on the north and south walls ofthe corridor 

fe painted with the same gray ground. These anomalies in the corridor's decoration are 
limited to differences in palette and ornament, They do not represent significant stylistic 
shifts. In fact the style of these paintings conforms to that of the other works in the monu- 
‘ment. The medallion bust of St. Kosmas (his companion, St. Damian, must have originally 
appeared opposite on the east face ofthe corridor arcade) i rendered with the same delicacy 
as the best ofthe busts elsewhere in the church: his flesh is subtly modeled and his features 
are defined with linear precision (Fig. 114). Such details asthe calligraphic highlight of the 








PAINTER, PATRONS, AND CONTEXT 3 


for example, haste, change in scale, and visibility In fact the relative consistency of the style 
land quality of the images suggests that Nikephoros finished most of the figures himself. 

‘The prominent placement of the artist's name inthe prothesisinsription may be regarded 
by some as countcrevidence for the tenth-century ascription of the frescoes; itis often 
assumed that artists began identifying themselves only inthe high Middle Ages.’ Although 
‘an inereasing concern with the individual apparently led to artists “signing” their works more 
often from the twelfth century onward, a number of painters of the post-Iconoclastic period 
have been identified.” The painter-martyr Lazaros continued to work after Iconoclasm, 
despite the mutilations he had received at the hands of the Iconoclasts.!! There was the 
apocryphal?) painter Methodios, whose image ofthe Last Judgment frightened the Bulgarian 
Czar Boris into Christian conversion."® An artist of the tenth oF the very beginning of the 
cleventh century, whose work as well as whose name is known, is Pantoleon, probably the 
‘main master of the lavishly illustrated Menologion of Basil Il (Vat. gr. 1613). But even 
works of relatively little artistic pretension executed for patrons of a much lower socal level 
might be signed. The frescoes of Christ enthroned in a niche enframed by figures of the 
‘Annunciation in a small eave church in the village of Carpignano in South Italy reads: 
“Remember, Lord, your servant Leo the presbyter and his wife, Chrysolea, and his son Paul 
‘Amen. Written by the hand of Theophylaktos, the painter in the month of May inthe second 
indiction of the year 6467 [i., 959].” Thus the appearance of the artis’s name in the side 
apse ofthe New Church presents neither an art historical nora historical problem. 

In contrast to the inscription ofthe prothesis apse, that ofthe cornice of the transverse 
nave is homogeneous with the main figural decoration of the church. The inscription is 
largely devoted to an enumeration of the scenes supposedly rendered in the monument. The 
sequence of images alluded to may be partially reconstructed. The frst reference to survive, 
“running.” 7péxovea, probably comes from a description ofthe Visitation. In the Akathistos 
Hymn, for instance, the Virgin “ran up.” évéSpauc. to Elizabeth at the time ofthe Vistation.'5 








"The best discussion ofthe technica aspects of Byzantine wall 
and Later Byzantine Wall Pining Methods.” DOP. 22((988, 6 
tum. The Epi ofthe New Rome (New York, 1980), 256 write, “Byzantine 
srt was anonymous and impersonal He, f cure ight in er af our nowadge of both tbe biographies of 
rt before the 14th entry and ofthe fundamen character ofthe artic production ofthe ped 
Perhaps the besi-known ars of the 12th century i Eualios. Texts relating to this painter have been 
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‘The theme's postion inthe narrative sequence also supports this interpretation. After a long, 
break the next surviving section of the inscription notes three seenes from the Ministry cycle: 
the Transfiguration, Christ Preaching to the Apostles, and the Multiplication of the Loaves 
and the Fishes. The last remaining image of the sequence is the Anastass. Space remains for 
‘one or possibly two further references to post-Passion scenes. 

[As Jerphanion pointed out, there are serious discrepancies between the fragmentary lst 
sven by the inscription and the actual scenes survi the monument." Notably the 
image of the Multiplication of the Loaves and the Fishes, so prominent in the inscription, 
does not seem to have been depicted in the New Church. Further, despite the fragmentary 
nature of the inscription, there was never enough space on the cornice for the enumeration of 
‘ven the most important images rendered in the church. This inscription may have been 
<erived from a literary prototype, perhaps an inscription found in another church. Alterna- 
tively, the patrons may have commissioned a poem appropriate for a Gospel cycle from a 
‘man of letters residing elsewhere, for example, in the capital, and consequently unaware of 
hat scenes were actually depicted in the church." Similar inscriptions describing christologi- 
cal eycles were recorded in the Palatine Anthology, a tenth-century compilation that records 
inscriptions and poems, including Christian epigrams.'* Constantine of Rhodes’ description 
‘of the narrative images in the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, written about 
the same time that Tokali Klise was painted, shows that an interest in elaborate narrative 
was by no means limited to the provinces.” In later monuments inscriptions become increas- 
ingly liturgical in form. This may suggest that even in the tenth century. long after the 
Iconoclastie Controversy was over (843), there was stil a certain self-consciousmess in the use 
of images.® The inscription in Tokalt Kise, despite its luck of correspondence with the 
images depicted in the New Church, indicates a remarkable degree of concern with the figural 
decoration of the monument on the patt of the patron. 

‘The monastery for which Tokali Kilise served as katholikon, or principal church, was 
apparently dedicated to the Archangels. Such a dedication was appropriate and common- 
place for an ascetic community settled close to heaven in mountainous terrain Although 
the dedication ofthe church itself is not ineluded in the fragmentary inscriptions, the katho- 
likon itself was probably dedicated to St. Basil. St. Basil is depicted in isolation between 
scenes from the Passion in the center of the wall of the sanctuary apse, a position of 
considerable status within the church and one often reserved for the patron saint of the 
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foundation. Scenes from his life, from his dispute with the emperor Valens over the church of 
Nicaea to the miracle at his funeral, are depicted in the arcade of the north bay of the 
transverse nave. Again, decorating the foot of the sculptured, gemmed-cross of the south 
tympanum isa medallion bust of St. Basil the central medallion shows Christ, that atthe top 
hholds an Archangel, and the roundels of the cross arms enclose the Virgin and John the 
Baptist in a Deesis. The gemmed-cross at the opposite end of the nave is also decorated with 
roundels: Christ inthe center i surrounded by the four Evangelists. Thus St Basls given an 
honored place amongst those most intimately related to Christ. Finally, it seems that origi- 
nally St. Basil appeared again inthe nave, on the west face ofthe fist pier to the north of the 
sanctuary arcade, once more a position of great prominence. Because no other saint receives 
such emphasis in the New Church's program, it would appear that the katholikon was 
Aedicated to the great Cappadocian prelate.” 

‘The dedication of a Cappadocian foundation to St, Basil would not be surprising. Basil 
‘was not omly one of the great fathers of the Chuteh, the author of the most commonly 
celebrated Byzantine liturgy. and titular founder of eastern cenobitic monasticism, but he 
‘was also the most famous bishop of Caesarea, to which ecclesiastics of the province owed 
their spiritual allegiance.* A literary link between the Church of St. Basil in Caesarea and 
the Church of the Holy Apostles in Sinassos, a monument stylistically associated with the 
‘Old Church, was discussed in Chapter 2. 11 is tempting to speculate that this church of 
‘St. Basil in Cacsarea had an elaborate cycle of the life ofits patron as part of its post= 
Iconoclastc decoration. The literary bass of the narrative in the New Church isthe apocryphal 
Life of St. Basil, wrongly ascribed to St, Basil’ fiend and contemporary St. Amphilochios 
tout in fact written im the eighth or ninth century. Jerphanion discovered that the St. Basil 
cele in Tokalt Kilise shares certain iconographic features with a rendering of the same 
narrative in St. Mary the Egyptian (the Temple of Fortuna Virilis)in Rome, dated to the late 
ninth century? This suggests that there was a prototype for the eycle—pethaps the wall 
decoration ofthe church in Caesarea provided the model. In any case, Tokalt Kilise's original 
‘dedication to St. Basil and close association with the cathedral of the archbishop of Caesarea 
might also explain the prominence of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste. These Cappadocian 
‘martyrs, eulogized ina sermon by St. Basil as well asin two by his brother, Gregory of Nyssa, 
were particularly venerated in the capital of the province. 
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Inscriptions identify a certain Constantine along with his son Leo as the patrons of the 
‘decoration of the katholikon. Recognizing that dedicatory inscriptions tend to aggrandize 
the role played by the donor, it might be assumed that Constantine and Leo were responsible 
solely for the fresco program, not for the architecture, of the New Church. Certainly both 
inscriptions refer only to the donation ofthe decoration. Although Leo's subsidy, mentioned 
inthe prothesis apse, may well have been limited to part ofthe program, the reference tothe 
decoration found in the nave inscription need not imply that Constantine financed the 
frescoes alone. The nave inscription is, as has been noted, peculiar in its emphasis on images; 
‘consequently the lack of reference to construction is understandable. Further, the fact that 
the carving of the monument and its paintings must have been executed within a relatively 
short time of one another and that both involve a notably higher degree of craft than do 
‘contemporary works in the region suggest that the construction of the New Church and its 
“decoration were conceived together and executed as a unity, Most likely Constantine was the 
principal donor of the New Church; perhaps his architectural contribution was specified in 
the lost dedicatory inscription ofthe sanctuary apse. 

Constantine may then have been the man responsible for the extension of the New 
Church as well as its decoration. The seale of this undertaking was formidable; the invest- 
‘ment required by such a commitment was enormous. Although it is evident from literary 
sourees that a group of peasants might pool their resources for the erection ofa chapel,” even 
relatively unpretentious foundations such as Karanhk Kilise or Karabas Kilise, both dating 
from the middle of the eleventh century, required significant subsidies, Judging from their 
portraits in the church, at least four donors, of whom one was apparently associated with the 
ecclesiastical bureaueracy, contributed to Karanhk Kilise* The inscription and portraits in 
Karabas Kilise indicate that several scions of the same family were involved in just the 
decoration ofthe foundation.» The inscription reads:® “This church was decorated with the 
Aid of Michael Skepides the protospatharios and Katherine the nun and Nyphon the monk in 
the reign of Constantine Doukas in the year 6569 [1060/61], indiction 14. Those reading 
this, pray for them to the Lord. Amen.” 

Not only the scale of the undertaking but also the quality of the earving and of the 
painting imply that the patron of the New Church was extraordinarily wealthy. Asis argued 
below, the artist was so familiar with current stylistic developments in Constantinopolitan 
painting that iis difficult to imagine that he was not brought from the capital specifically to 
‘work on this commission. The materials he used, including lapis lazuli and gold and silver 
foil, again bespeak the wealth of the patron. It may be assumed that an individual of such 
‘wealth must have counted amongst the great lords of the empire. In light of the centripetal 
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nature ofthe Byzantine state in the tenth century, itis inconceivable that such a lord was not 
intimately linked to the Constantinopolitan court. Although the Byzantine aristocracy might 
well have extensive provincial landholdings, those possessions, in addition to their salary- 
subsidies, depended on the emperor, the sole source of wealth and power in the empire. 

Constantine and Leo must have been members ofthe Byzantine elite, but itis dificult to 
idemify them further inthe absence oftheir surnames or titles. The absence of family names 
is, however, another indication ofthe relatively early date ofthe frescoes: surnames are more 
commonly used in the eleventh century. The given names of the Tokalt Kilise donors, 
Constantine and Leo, ate extremely common in prosopographic lists. Further, our know!- 
edge of the names of family members is far from complete even for the great dynasties of 
tenth-century Byzantium. Among the emergent military aristocracy associated with Cappa- 
docia—the Phokades, Doukai, Meleinoi, ete.—no Constantine with a son named Leo has so 
{far been identified." Consequently, although their names have survived, the donors of the 
New Church remain, ina very real sense, anonymous, 





The Frescoes of the New Church and the Art of Constantinople 


The art of the tenth century has attracted more scholarly attention than that of just 
about any other period in Byzantine history The principal reason for this interest must be 
the high quality and highly classicizing nature of the art produced at that time. Inthe figural 
arts research has concentrated on manuscript illamination and ivory carving. In fact itis 
‘generally assumed that the artistic achievements of the tenth century were limited to the 
sumptuary arts.” Now that the frescoes of the New Church have been cleaned, itis apparent 
that high-quality monumental painting. stylistically related to the illuminated manuscripts 
‘upon whieh the mid-tenth century is evaluated, also exist 

The stylistic development of the tenth century sketched here is based on the evidence 
provided by illuminated manuscripts, Although considerable research has also been devoted 
to ivory carving," this medium is not discussed here for several reasons. First, to compare 
‘monumental painting with low-relief, small-scale sculpture is even more problematic than to 
compare frescoes with miniatures. Second, ivory carvings are notoriously difficult to date 
with any assurance, For instance, one of the principal works traditionally ascribed to the 
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tenth century, the famous Romanos plaque in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris, has recently 
been attributed tothe later eleventh century. Were this controversial redating to be accepted, 
‘a number of stylistically elated carvings, including the splendid Harbavlle Triptych in the 
Louvre, would also be shifted from the tenth to the eleventh century. In contrast, at least a 
few of the manuscripts ofthe tenth century are datable. Further, despite the methodological 
Uificulties of comparing works of vastly different seale, monumental and miniature painting 
share many technical and aesthetic features. A review of the internal and absolute chronol- 
‘ogy of manuscript illumination provides the background necessary for understanding the 
paintings of the New Church: itis also the essential preface to any insight that the frescoes of 
Tokalt Kilise might allow into the artistic developments of tis critical period. 

‘The internal stylistic sequence of thee illuminations as outlined by K. Weitzmann*and 
‘others remains convincing, but the absolute dating of these works, and consequently the 
historical context in which they were once set, has shifted somewhat. The series begins with 
an illustrated Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos, Paris, gr. $10, produced for the emperor 
Basil | apparently between 880 and 882, which includes both full-page and strip narrative 
miniatures.” Although the images are elaborated with architectural props and natural set- 
tings, the artists are apparently not interested in creating the of depth. Even the 
full-page illuminations are hardly windows into another natural reality. The figure style, 
particularly in the narrative strips, is less preoccupied with volume than with explicit move- 
ment, Although flesh is modeled, drapery is geometricized with decorative blocks of white. 
The figures, placed at the front of the picture plane, are relatively squat in their proportions 
and they move with jerky self-consciousness. Associated stylistically with the Paris Gregory 
are the Vatican Kosmas Indikopleustes, gr. 699, and the less expertly executed Commentary 
‘of Olympiodoros on Job, Marciana, gr. $38, which is dated by a subscription to 905.* The 
style of the Job manuscript is closely related to that of the frescoes inthe narthex of the Old 
‘Church and generically related to those in its nave. suggesting that the impetus of this syle 
was maintained through the first decades of the tenth century a leat in the provinces. 

Next in the sequence is the Leo Bible, Vatican, Regin. gr. 1. This work is adorned with 
full-page illumination which, along with their enframing epigrams, complement the accom 
ppanying texts. The style ofthese miniatures is significantly different from that of the Paris 
Gregory and its associated manuscripts. Washes are used more extensively, conveying sense 
of atmosphere. The figures are not only more elegantly proportioned, with small heads and 
appendages emerging from voluminously draped torsos, but they are also much more loosely 
painted. Figures are no longer built up through layers of pigment but rather conceived in a 
more painterly fashion. Some of the figures are treated almost impressionistically. This 
‘manuscript has been traditionally dated to the early tenth century on the basis of the 
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identification of the patron portrayed on folio 2¥and inscribed as Leo, patrician, pracpositus 
and sakellarios, with the exegete Leo Magistros, who is known to have flourished during the 
reign of Leo VI. C. Mango has demonstrated that this identification is incorrect and sug~ 
‘ested instead that the patron of the Bible was Leo Sakellarios, recognized from correspon 
<ence in the British Museum to have flourished in the second quarter ofthe tenth century. 
He ascribes the Leo Bible to the 940s for several reasons, including the fact that Leo is 
represented in his portrait as an old man. 

‘On the basis of the style of its miniatures, the Leo Bible is generally regarded as preced- 
ing the three best-known exemplars of tenth-century painting: the Paris Psalter, gr. 139, the 
Joshua Roll, Vat. Palat. gr. 431, and the Stavronikita Gospels, cod. 43 The first and the lst 
‘of these manuscripts contain highly polished, opaque paintings of considerable sophistica~ 
tion. In the best miniatures of these manuscripts space is convincingly imposed within the 
frame not only through the use of aerial and linear perspective but also by the highly modeled 
and naturally draped figures. The Joshua Roll lacks the opacity of the Paris Psalter, being 
rendered in sepia ink and wash with afew pigments added for definition, but its igures and 
its space are conceived in a manner very similar to that of the Psalter, Further, both the Paris 
Psalter and the Joshua Roll are replete with such antique elements as personifications.? 
Mluminations in a manuscript produced in Trebizond and now in Leningrad, gr. 21. show 
‘many of the same stylistic features as these metropolitan works, though the craft involved in 
the miniatures of this work is of a much lower level” Unfortunately none of these manu- 
scripts has a colophon or portrait which would allow it to be dated with certainty. 

H. Buchthal maintains that the miniatures of the Paris Psalter are only partially success- 
ful copies of a magnificent original executed under the direction of Constantine VII perhaps 
for presentation to his son, Romanos Il, on the occasion of his fourteenth birthday in 952. 
However, he allows that the work at hand probably dates from a period just after the 
scholar-emperor’s death, that is, to the 960s. The Joshua Roll, always closely associated 
with the Paris Psalter in terms of style, was earlier ascribed tentatively to the reign of ether 
Nikephoros Phokas (963-69) or John Trimiskes (969-76) by M. Schapiro, who suggested 
that the most likely historical setting for the roll was the reconquest of parts of Syria and 
Palestine that took place under those emperors: In this context it might be noted that the 
portraits of the emperor Nikephoros Phokas and members of his family in the Great Pigeon 
House in Gavusin appear directly below an image of the Apparition of the Angel to Joshua, 
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before the Conquest of Jericho, a juxtaposition that is tempting to associate with the em- 
pperor’s excursions in Syria; these campaigns ultimately le tothe recapture of Antioch by the 
Byzantines in 969. Since the Stavronikita Gospels are also stylistically associated with the 
Paris Psalter and the Joshua Roll it would appear that the most classcizing images, in terms 
of the express concern for rendering three-dimensional space and a physically convincing 
figure, may be clustered in the third quarter of the tenth century. 

Iluminations such as those found in the reconstructed Bible of Niketas and Sinai 204, 
ascribed to the end of the tenth century and ca. 1000 respectively, indicate that an artistic 
preoccupation with the organically conceived and modeled figure outlasted an interest in 
illusionistic settings” The sequence ends with the brillant, often heraldic images of the 
Menologion of Basil Il also from the turn ofthe millennium. 

‘The dating of the frescoes of Tokali Kile to the mid-ienth century places them at a 
critical juncture between the Leo Bible ofthe 940s and the Paris Psalter of the 960s. In terms 
of the apparent development of figure style the frescoes of the New Church fit neatly into this 
lacuna. Compare, for instance, Moses in the Carrying of the Ark in the Leo Bible with the 
young Apostle atthe far left of the scene of Peter Ordaining the First Deacons in Tokalt 
Kilise (Figs. 98, 129), Both figures have relatively small heads placed on substantial bodies. In 
bboth, the patterns of white highlights function less as geometric ornament and more as a 
‘means of modeling and enlivening the body. The black line used in both images not only 
determines the main contours ofthe figure, but also, as hatching following the folds of the 
drapery, lends visual interest and volume to the drapery. There are, of course, numerous 
differences between these two images. Moses is more loosely handled: drapery and flesh are 
treated more broadly. To some degree the tightness and greater complexity of the fresco is 
due to its larger scale. Only on close inspection is it possible to appreciate the freedom with, 
Which the Tokalt master handled his brush. Further, the Apostle appears to have bones in his 
shoulders and meat on his thighs, while the Prophet lacks organic physicality. Several of the 
features that distinguish the young Apostle in Tokal Kilise from Moses are found in a more 
‘exaggerated form in the Paris Psalter. For instance, the figure of Nathan in the Penitence of 
David has a carefully crafted bulk enfolded in naturally erumpled drapery enlivened with 
dots, dashes, and hatching, in both black and white (Figs. 98, 130) In contrast to the Leo 
Bible and even more carefully than inthe frescoes, the flesh and physiognomies of the figures 
in the Paris Psalter are complexly modeled and detailed, Despite, then, the inherent dif 
culties of comparing monumental and “minor” works of art, the frescoes of Tokalt Kilise ean 
be seen to fit into the linear development of a classicizing style in the second and third 
{quarters of the tenth century and, in fact, to fill in a missing stage in that evolution.” The 
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frescoes of Tokal Kilise thus provide additional evidence in support of both Mango's dating, 
of the Leo Bible to the 940s and of the current tendency to put the Paris Psalter and the 
‘manuscripts associated with it into the 960s. 

While the figure style of TokaltKilise conforms to a surprising degree with the stylistic 
developments of the tenth century in Byzantium as deduced from manuscript illuminations, 
the fresco compositions are very different from those in contemporary manuscripts. Most 
notably the elaborate architectural settings found in both the Leo Bible and the Paris Psalter 
are lacking inthe paiatings of the New Church.* Only in specifically interior scenes, such as 
the Marriage Feast at Cana or the Calling of Matthew, or where buildings are required by the 
narrative, as in the Annunciation, are architectural elements included by the artist. More 
‘generally, the narrative in Tokalt Kilise takes place at the front of the picture plane, not 
‘within a stage space carved out by illusionistic devices. Inthe Paris Psalter’s Penitence of 
David, Nathan is set deeper in space than isthe king; in contrast, Peter, the Apostles, and the 
Deacons are spread along a single narrow platform in the Ordaining ofthe First Deacons in 
the New Church, In this sense Tokal Kile has more in common with the Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzos or even the Menologion of Basi 

‘Thus the figure style of the miniatures in the Leo Bible and the Pais Psalter and that of 
the frescoes of the New Church are similar, but the conceptions of their compositions are 
essentially different. This contrast can perhaps be explained in terms of the distinct functions 
fof these works. The audience of a luxury codex isthe individual for whom it is produced. 
Such an individual is almost bound to be a person of some sophistication and of relatively 
high social standing, as such manuscripts are extremely expensive. It might well be expected 
that such a patron would understand the visual plays and allusions of the images, upon 
‘contemplation, in the same way that he or she might understand the literary refinements of a 
lasscizing text. In fact much current work on manuscript illumination has attempted to 
‘demonstrate that illustrations, even of traditional biblical subjects, were modified in such a 
way that they related typologically tothe patron of the manuscript.** Such a relation between 
the image and its viewer provides the programmer of the manuscript and the artist of the 
iMuminations with the impetus to innovate within the confines of artistic orthodoxy. This 
affects both the iconography and the style of the image. It stimulates not only the introdve- 
tion of novelties, such as personifications, but also experimentation with more complex ways 
‘of seeing, for example, the introduction of ambiguous relations between figures 

‘At Ieast in the tenth century monumental painting appears to have a very different 
relationship to its audience than does manuscript illumination. With perhaps the exception of 
private chapels, particularly palatine chapels, the audience ina church, whether monastic or 
Public, was not limited to a sophisticated individual but rather open to a broader sector of 
the community. The purpose of Middle Byzantine monumental church decor 
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‘convey dogmatic truths to this larger audience. It was evidently perceived that this task was 
‘more successfully accomplished by simplifying rather than complicating the narrative. Diver- 
sions —personifcations, landscape features, unnecessary architectural props—were avoided. 
Spatial relations between figures were made explicit. Further, since these images were viewed 
‘at a distance, devices were employed to clarify them. Black line is used more extensively in 
the frescoes ofthe New Church than in the iluminations of either the Leo Bible or the Paris 
Psalter. In the wall painting, rather than being placed in an elaborate setting, figures are 
isolated on a monochromatic ground so that their contours are easily legible. 

‘A consideration of the figure style of the frescoes of the New Church reflects 
master’s familiarity with the most recent stylistic developments of Constantinopolitan art. 
‘This certainly is in keeping with the evidence of painting technique and programming dis- 
‘cussed in Chapter 2, which indicated thatthe artist was both gifted and highly trained. It may 
ths be suggested thatthe relatively simple composition of the images in the New Church 
indicates that an artist might shift the stylistic level of his work in response to the demands of 
‘mdience and function. Although the idea of stylistic modes is familiar to Byzantinists* art 
historians have not systematically related conscious changes in style to variations in the 
nature of the audience. This has been done convincingly by historians of Byzantine litera 
‘ure Is certainly an area that invites further art historical investigation. 

‘The dating of Tokai Kilise to the mid-tenth century lends support tothe chronological 
relocation of the most “elasscizing”iluminations of the period (the Paris Psalter and the 
osha Roll) from the second quarter ofthe century tothe third quarter. Although Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus may have played a formative part in the generation of the classicizing 
style of the illumination, that style evidently continued to flourish under the pugnacious, 
‘nonscholarly emperors who followed Constantine on the imperial throne ofthe empire. This 
‘observation is offered asa minor contribution tothe ongoing debate concerning the nature. if 
not the existence, of a “Macedonian Renaissance." 














‘The Development of the Middle Byzantine Feast Cycle 


‘The sophistication and art historical significance of the fresco decoration of Tokal Kilise 
‘can be fully appreciated only in the context of the development of the Middle Byzantine 


2° Eg, Eat Ktrngr,“Bynanine Artin th Period between Justinian and Lonoclasn" and idem, “Some 
enecions on Portaitre in Byratie Art” Zbomik Radove, Recuel det trevaus de Fonsi des etades 
‘byzamines8, 1 MélangesG. Ostogorky, | (Belgrade, 1963, 185-93, repented in Kiting, Arf of Byzantium, 
159-299 and 256-70 repeat 
5g. H. Hluger, “Sustuen in der byzaminischen Geschichscheibung des 12. Jahshunders: Anna 
Komnese vd Michael Glas.” Byzanine Stdis/ Eudes Byzantines, (1979), 139-70; ad thot Sevtenko 
"Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose" Alton XVI interasionaler ycantintenkongres, 1, 1,108, 3,1 (981), 
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church program. The Middle Byzantine program is commonly conceived in terms of the 
reat mosaic cycles ofthe eleventh-century churches of Hoss Loukas, the Nea Moni, and 
Daphne. These large (by Byzantine standards) centralized structures are adorned with images 
arranged according to their religious status within the spatial hierarchy ofthe edifice: Christ 
PPantokrator inthe central dome (missing at Hosios Loukas) surounded by prophets, apostles, 
and or angels; the Virgin in the conch ofthe sanctuary apse; narrative chrstological images 
rendered as individual ions inthe irregular spaces ofthe vault; and, at the lowest level ofthe 
figually decorated space, saintly eclsistcs, venerated martyrs, and holy ascetics. The 
narrative icons present for the pious a visual liturgical calendar of the great feasts of the 
church year. They tend to be treated in the literature as a sable set of twelve (bdBexa 
opt) including the Annunciation, Nativity, Presentation, Baptism, Transfiguration, Ra 
ing of Lazarus, Entry into Jerusalem, Crucifixion, Anastass, Ascension, Pentecost, and 
Koimesis (Death ofthe Virgin). tn fat oe is hardpressed to finda church in which all these 
scenes are found and these scenes alone 

This general hierarchical scheme was in practice extremely adaptable through minor 
1odifications to both diferent types of structures and to distinct liturgical or local demands 
Such Mexbity heips explain not only the ubiquitousness ofthe system but also its vitality. 
For example, in Karanlik Kills, one of the mid-leventh-century Column Churches in 
Gieme Valley the “classical” Middle Byzantine scheme is influenced by regional traditions: 
asin many Cappadocian churches, the Deess rather than the Viegin and Child appears inthe 
sanctuary; the combined Blesing and Ascension scene, based on that ofthe New Church of 
Tokai Kile is depicted inthe barrel vault ofthe narthex: the iconography of certain scenes, 
such asthe naming of Esopos in the Crucifixion, is peculiar to Cappadocia: and, with sixteen 
Scenes, itis also more “narrative” than many contemporary monuments—another character- 
istic ofthe province 

‘The question remains how the Middle Byzantine church program emerged. One sill 
current interpretation may be crudely sketched as follows. In 843, after more than a hundred 
years of intermittent struggle, Iconoclasm, the last great christlogical controversy, finaly 
ended. The widespread attack on religious images during leonoclasm created a massive rift 
‘between Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages in the artistic traditions of the Eastern Empire. 
After Iconoclasm church decoration was restricted to simple single figures. Narrative scenes 
were slowly introduced until, n the eleventh century, in & moment of artistic crystallization, 
the “classical” program was attained through a balance of narrative images and isolated 
figures. The concept of an abstract program of isolated images of the Godhead, the Mother 
‘of God, saints, and prophets emerging ater Iconoclasm has several bases.” Ait historians 
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hhave cited the iconic nature of the one surviving Constantinopolitan program, that of Saint 
Sophia, as evidence of a restricted visual vocabulary. But Saint Sophia is a problematic case: 
‘twas, afterall, aniconically decorated inthe sixth century by Justinian, who had no known 
qualms about figural decoration; further, it may infact have received narrative images in its 
ninth-century decoration.» Scholars have also cited terse contemporary literary descriptions 
‘of church programs in support ofthe notion of limited programmatic sehemes in the ninth 
land tenth centuries. Yet references to narrative cycles are not uncommon; a passage from the 
Life of Tarasios, patriarch of Constantinople (784-806), suggests that narrative church deco- 
ration occurred even during the brief Iconodule respite (787-815): “Having instructed 
others, Tarasios rendered them apostolic in their way of thinking. For he made sure that the 
God-inspired tool of the evangelists, that reflection ofthe salvation of the world, be set up in 
the churches allover the land by means of material colors, this according tothe immemorial 
tradition ofthe fathers. He wished that the mind, stimulated by the saintly and holy represen 
tations from the Gospels, would transfer the honor to God who in diverse manners had 
inspired the evangelist with these things.” Finally, there appears to be a certain historical 
logic oa progression from “simple” (ie, single figures) to “complex” (i.e, narrative scenes). 
Such a notion complements the broader historiographic tendency of our discipline to con 
ceive of art as developing independently fcom society according to an organic model: nascent 
(abstract), mature (“classica!), and decadent (mannered), This last assumption, however, is 
‘obviously anachronistic; isolated icons of saints were, after all, theologically more problem= 
atic than narrative images. 

In all, ther i little reason to assume that in the period after Iconoclasm programmers 
avoided narrative images in the decoration of churches. The metropolitan sources, both 
literary and monumental, are so fragmentary that itis difficult to reconstruct what might 
hhave constituted a church program in the late ninth and tenth centuries. However, evidence 
from the Byzantine periphery has not been brought to bear directly on the question of the 
post-Iconoclastic Byzantine church program. Generally speaking. provincial evidence is as 
fragmentary as that of the capital. The Church of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki received a 
spectacular Ascension mosaic in its central dome in the late ninth century, but no other 
narrative image from this phase of decoration remains. Isolated christological scenes 
rendered in fresco have also survived in a number of provincial monuments, for example, the 
Ascension fresco in the Rotunda of St. George in Thessaloniki, the Crucifixion in the church 
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at Kellia in Cyprus, the Last Judgment in Saint Stephen in Kastoria, and the Annuncia- 
tion in SS. Marina ¢ Cristina in Carpignano in Apulia® But rarely is it possible to get any 








‘inkling of the whole ofthe original program of such monuments. One exception may be the 
church of S. Pietro in Otsanto, ia which scenes of the Washing of the Feet and the Last 
‘Supper inthe barrel vault of the northeast bay suggest that before its twelfth-century repaint- 
ing the church had an elaborate Iate ninth- or early tenth-century narrative decoration * 
Even this minimal provincial evidence suggests that scenes from the life of Christ were at 
least as prominent in programs of the period under consideration as were isolated images 
of saints. 






K.ilise and the neighboring foundation, Kiligar Kili, may serve as exemplars. As discussed 
in Chapter 2, the iconography and style of the dense narrative eycle of the Old Church can 
be linked closely to contemporary developments in metropolitan painting; this suggests that 
the elaborate chrstological program ofthe Old Church may also be reflective of ideas current 
in both Constantinople and in other provinces. It might be argued that the simple space of 
the Old Church was conducive to continuous narrative in a way that more complex church 
plans were not—its longitudinal barrel vault allowed uninterrupted strips of narrative. Yet 
Kaliglar Kilise, located a few hundred yards from Tokal Kilise in Goreme Valley, provides an 
‘example of how an elaborate christological sequence, one very closely linked to that in Tokalt 
Kilise chronologically and iconographically, might be arranged in a church of the most 
up-to-date, domed, cross-in-square type.” Kaliglar Kilise is a neatly carved monument, origi= 
nally with four stoldly proportioned columns defining the domed central bay. Barrel vaults 
‘cover the erossarms ofthe church; small cupolas are carved into the eastern corner bays, and 
those to the west have flat ceilings. The west corner bay vaulis are, however, decorated with 
medallion busts of the archangels, thus rendering cupola-like forms to balance those to the 
‘east, Thus Kilisar is conceived as a five-domed eross-in-square church, not unlike the Nea 
Ekklesia of Basil L Since the Cappadocian church is convincingly dated to the very early 
tenth century on the basis of the styl ofits elaborate fresco decoration, it provides an early 
provincial example of the cross-in-square plan that became endemic in the empire during the 
Middle Byzantine period. It also indicates that Cappadocia was as current in its architectural 
Practices asin its artistic ones, 
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illiterate had Jong been acknowledged. Strident objections were directed toward those icons 
that solicited adoration rather than veneration from the pious. The conversion of the narra 
tive image must have occurred slowly. This shift should not be understood primarily in terms 
‘ofa change in the iconographic details of an image but rather in terms ofits setting: there is 
fan increasingly sophisticated exploitation of the irregular spaces of contemporary church 
structures. The image is monumentalized and isolated from the chronological sequence of 
inally a part Its temporality is thus qualified, if never denied. It evokes 
it becomes an icon. Tokalt Klise provides unique monumental evidence of 






Historical Implications 


‘The pattern of historical development in Cappadocia in the early Middle Ages is obscure. 
[Because ofthe long Turkish occupation of the central Anatolian plateau, monastic archives 
‘of the sort that survived in Greece or South Italy have disappeared. Few documents remain, 
Further, no thorough archeological investigation of the medieval towns of the province has 
bbeen undertaken. The traditional sources of information for Cappadocia between the seventh 
‘and eleventh centuries have been Arab and Byzantine chroniclers To these meager histori 
cal offerings should be added the epigraphic and artistic evidence provided by the painted 
cave churches of the province. Offered here isa brief sketch meant only to indicate how the 
‘consideration of a monument might end substance to our relatively abstract conception of 
life in medieval Cappadocia. 

Cappadocia had become a militarized zone by the eighth century in response to Arab 
invasions and border raids * In the process of “ruralization” the vital previneial-urban life of 
Late Antiquity, which had fostered the sophisticated Cappadocian fathers Basi, Gregory of 

ianzos, and Gregory of Nyssa, had vanished. Fortified towns replaced cites. Not only did 

tutions such as provincial senates disintegrate, but local crafts and local intellee- 





ura 
tual life lost their economic bases, contributing to the centripetal focus on the capital of the 
‘empire, Constantinople. The military circumstances of the province began to improve in the 
‘middle of the ninth century. The establishment of Armenia as an independent state in 








mid-century created a buffer zone between the Arabs and the Byzantines of the province. 
Further, General Nikephoros Phokas the Elder's crucial vietory over the Arabs at Adana 
‘must have contributed to a new sense of security around 900. 

‘Not surprisingly, itis just at this time, the end ofthe ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
centuries, that secure evidence of monastic establishments appears in Cappadocia.” The 
Lower Church of Tokalt Kise and the Old Church belong to these decades. The early 
foundations in Cappadocia seem small and eremiical in nature, with probably only two or 
three brethren occupying # ste, to judge from the number of Liny chapels excavated at this 
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time.” This type of retreat is architecturally attested to throughout the period under consid 
cration, but already by the middle ofthe tenth century it appears that his eremitic mode was 
complemented by the establishment of more settled and more insttutionalized forms of 
monastic life: cenobitic or communal foundations appear. From the evidence of Tokalt 
Kilise in which the minute basilica (the Lower Church) was. 
nave space (the Old Church), it seems that such comm 
‘Such a phenomenon is commonplace in contemporary monastic literature. Typical isthe case 
Of the Italo-Greek saint Elias Spelacotes (4. 9607), who lived as a solitary with a single 
companion until a God-given dream of an industrious hive of bees led him to accept disciples 
and found a cenobitic monastery.” Another example is provided by Elias of Enna (d. 903), 
who traveled extensively in North Africa and the Holy Land before returning to South Italy 
‘with a single companion. He too established a monastery. Moreover, his ascetic renown was 
so great that he came to the attention of Bardas Phokas (father of the future emperor 
Nikephoros Phokas who is portrayed in the Pigeon House at Cavusin) and Emperor Leo the 
‘Wise. Elias died in Thessaloniki on his way to Constantinople, but “the most pious emperor 
Leo, even after the death [of Elias), protecting the veneration of the man of God, gave 
sufficient possessions and public revenues to his monastery so that it became of all [monas- 
teries] in Italy recognized as the most famous."”> 

It is tempting to envision a similar scenario for Tokal: Kilise, culminating in the excava- 
tion and decoration of the New Church. The New Church was, in any case, a major fou 
tion for which substantial funds and consequently wealthy patrons were the sine qua non. 
From the inscriptions in the church it appears that Tokali Klise’s patronage was not im- 
Perial; rather, financial support apparently was proffered by members of the highest social 
lite in the empire. Therefore the excavation and decoration ofthe New Church may perhaps 
be considered as evidence for the development of the provincial military aristocracy whose 
power and wealth, though dependent on the emperor, were invested in provincial landhold- 
ings. Thus the sumptuousness of the New Church reflects on both the stabilization of the 
‘eastern frontier and on the generative phase in the development of the military aristocracy, 
which, with the ascent of the Comnenian dynasty, assumed rule of the empire in the later 
cleventh century. 

In its own day the New Church of Tokalt Kise was one of a small but innovative 
‘generation of major ecclesiastical works undertaken in the provinces inthe wake ofthe con- 
solidation of the empire after the military, economic, and cultural traumas of the seventh 
through the ninth centuries. The Church of the Virgin at Hosios Loukas was built in the 
‘middle of the tenth century—the ceater of a monastery established by a wonder-working 
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ascetic whose relics were enshrined next to it. Nikephoros Phokas, before becoming em- 
peror. supported his spiritual mentor, Athanasios the Athonite in the establishment of a 
cenobitic community on Athos.” After his victory over the Saracens in Crete, Nikephoros 
provided silver for the construction of monastic buildings, first Athanasios’ cell and an 
‘oratory dedicated to John the Baptist, then a church dedicated to the Viegin.”” It was in the 
process of building this chureh that Athanasios performed his first miracles. Neither of these 
foundations retains its original decorative program. The New Church of Tokal Kilise stands 
ow as an isolated survival of Byzantine monumental art of the middle ofthe tenth century. 
ts uniqueness contributes to its historial and art historical importance. 








° PO, 111, cols 441-80 forthe dating of the church, see E Stkas,Oltodomitonehromikon 1s mont ou 
oon Louk (Athens. 1970), 178% 
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«40 Niele et eu sigaicaton historique et soil,” Thavaus et memoies, 61970, 251-5, ep. 28-9, 





APPENDIX I 
The Conservation of the Mural Paintings 
in the Rock-Cut Churches of Géreme 


by 
Paul M. Schwartzbaum 
(Chief Conservator/ Restorer, ICCROM 


‘The conservation of the mural paintings of the Byzantine church of Tokai Kilse began in 1973 a8 a 
result of a request of the Turkish government presented atthe 1971 General Assembly of ICCROM, 
the Intemational Center for Conservation, Rome. The project a its outset had two goals: fist, 10 
conserve and restore one ofthe numerous painted early Byzantine churches inthe Goreme area as an 
‘example for future preservation effors: and second, t0 train and equip a local team of Turkish 
specialists who, through a continuing program of preventive maintenance and emergency consolida- 
tive treatments, would ensure the survival of mural painting ensembles in the entre Goreme area, 
“These goals have largely been realized. The work in TokalKilse hasbeen completed and the church 
‘was reopened tothe public inthe fll of 1980, A qualified team of young Turkish professionals has 
been developed, and an annual program of emergency intervention and preventive maintenance bas 
been in operation fr the past five years. During this time the paimings of Elmal and Karanhk Kilise 
have been treated! 

‘A™Prelminary Program forthe Conservation ofthe Rock Churches in the Goreme Area” was 
formulated by ICCROM, Rome, in 1972? The overall conservation problems were initaly under 
stood to be fourfold including structural stabilization, conservation of the mural paintings, protection 
‘of stone from weathering. and maintenance, including reparation of toristrelated damage. Structu- 
ral considerations and the conservation of the mural paintings were considered paramount; they 
therefore received most of ICCROM’s attention, 








Siructural Conservation 


‘The initial program called fora preliminary structural study undertaken by one ofthe large firms 
specializing in geology engineering. Sponsored by UNESCO. a study was carried out in 1974 by 


" Over the years any conservation professionals have consbuted 1 the project. Special recognition is 
eserve by Cert Err, formerly profesor atthe Middle Fast Technical Univers, Ankara, now Decor af 
ICCROM. who was instrumental a al level inthe sucess ofthe projec: Prof. and Mrs. Paolo Mor, Chief 
Restores of the Into Centrale del Reauro, Rome, who inated the work and supervised the iii eat- 
‘ments: Reva Oxi, Samiye Yuvan, and Rian ofthe Turkish Miniy of Cuore and Tourism the veterans 
tthe Goreme Team: as wells Isabelle Danas, Pane, whe, topeter wih the present writer has bee in charge 
‘of his projet sine 1976. 

+b G. Torac, “Programme forthe Conservation of the Rock Churches inthe Gireme Are,"ICCROM. 
(Rome, 197) 
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Messrs. Granier and Isnard, experts ofthe French firm of Soletanche. Although a complete study of 
the geological formation was not available, examination of the area led to the conclusion that the 
cracks were am ever-present feature of the tuff hank and that carving out portions of the rock 
intensified the phenomenon, as cracks appear to concentrate around hollow area, corners of doors 
and windows. Spalling ofthe rock and eolapse of structures has ocurred frequently. as witnessed by 
the profusion of partly destroyed halls, chapels, and churches tobe seen in the area. The cracks havea 
‘dual destructive action on the churches, allowing acess of water and thus destruction ofthe mural 
‘intings, a8 well as weakening the resistance ofthe structure to mechanical streses caused by wide 
‘variations of temperature and the freeze-thaw cycle 

‘Unfortunatly the problem ofthe cracks isnot likly tobe solved by conventional techniques and 
‘thus requires careful study by engineering and geology experts. The problems are complicated by the 
sizeof the rock mass. In some cases (such as Killar Kosl0k and Karantk Kilise) the stabilization of 
‘the equivalent ofa fir-sized mountain i involved. Further, there isa danger of vsing normal cement 
{in proximity to mural paintings, a the soluble salts formed by Portland Cement are Known to damage 
‘wall paintings. Difficulty of access 1 the work areas is yet another problem. Finally it is essential 10 
‘maintain a total respect for the surrounding landscape (construction of roads, barracks, scaffolding, 
e., would be subject to serious limitations). Proposals from consulting engineers will have to be 
carefully sereened by architectural, landscaping, and mural painting experts to ensure compatibility 
‘with the aesthetic and historic ambience of the monuments and of the area as whole. Th inital 
‘report consisted ofa general assessment of the situation, with a more detailed analysis of some sits: 
Kilglar Kaslok, E! Nazar, Saki Kile, Tokals Kilse, ElmalsKllse, and St. Barbara. It stated that in 
‘order to produce a general hydrogeological plan of the area as wells detailed plans forthe consolida- 
tion for each rock structure, it would be necesary to carry out an extensive and extremely costly series 
‘of highly detailed studies. The studies would include topographical surveys, photogrammetry, climato- 
logical studies, continuous measurements of rock movement, sampling i sit, tests of consolidation 
‘methods in situ, laboratory studies, te. The complexity ofthe structral problems, combined with the 
high estimated cost ofthese studies and the lack of available funding. prevented any immediate further 
‘progres. However, in 19K2 UNESCO announced an international campaign for the preservation of 
‘the rock-cut churches of Gareme Valley. As part ofthis project ICCROM has received a contract 19 
‘et specifications for the consolidation of the siructures. AS a fist step in the resolution of this 
‘problem a preliminary mission of CCROM consultants, under UNESCO contract, inspected the site 
in October 1982.) 

















ICCROM Misions to Goreme: Conservation ofthe Mural Paintings 


‘Stabilization of mural paintings was urgently required in many cases. Normally one refrains from 
any conservation of mural paintings until all structural problems have been solved. This is Becaise 
‘most agenis of deterioration affecting mural paintings can be traced almost always to flaws in their 
‘housing structures. In Goreme, however, the execution of structural engineering work in any of the 
‘churches would involve the fixation and probably the application of protective facing 
painting existing inside the monument, 

‘routs, and accidental damage, For these reasons and because the formation of a local team of 
‘experienced technicians would require several year, training was begun immediately. The training of 








)“ICCROM Mision forthe UNESCO/UNDP Project for the Structaral Conservation of Goreme” 
ICCROM (Rome, 198), including Rowen, Hydropslogeal Aspect’ F Liz "State and Chil Enginecting 
pecs and J Verte, "Atebectual Aspe 








(CONSERVATION OF MURAL PAINTINGS, 8 


Vandalism, Vandalism bas greatly contributed to the degradation of Tokai Kile’ paintings and 
to the decorations of most ofthe other churches in Goreme (Fig. 135) There ae extensive lacunae and 
losses which have resulted from the mechanical shock produced by the impact of projectiles (rocks, 
clods of mud, bullets, ete). In addition, there are incisions of graft, abrasions, and scrapings, 
particularly onthe faces and drapery ofthe Sigur. 


Physical Characteristics 

Techniques of Execution. Excavated from volcanic tf, the church was fist decorated with 
bands, crosses, and geometric decoration which accentuated the architectural elements, These were 
painted with re and green earth directly onthe rock. 

In the New Church the rock walls were then prepared with a render of intonaco (2-8 mm in 
thickness) composed of lime charged wth iver sand and straw, This render was applied in registers, oF 
‘pontate, which in general conform to levels of scaffolding. On the intonaco a priming layer of time 
‘wash was applied, In the Old Church, by contrat, this priming layer was applied directly on the rock, 
‘sno true intonaco i present. There are traces of preparatory drawing in red ochre on the white wash 
‘Priming in hoth pases. 

Inthe New Church red ochre, yellow ochre, green and other natura earths, carbon black, gypsum 
White, and lapis lazuli have been identified asthe pigments used. Highlights are realized in gypsum 
‘white, though most halos were painted with a simple base coat of yellow ochre, traces of metal eat 
(gold and tin) are seen on the halos of Christ and the Virgin. The pigments were applied in the 
traditional Byzantine fresco technique, sometimes finished on a dry plaster with the addition of lime or 
‘casein tothe pigments 








Conservation Treatments 
Consolidation of Detached Plasier. The ICCROM team concentrated on the problem of the 
<deached and unstable plaster preparation ofthe mural paintings because ofthe immediate threat of 
further los, Plaster was reattached by injecting a mixture of calcium caseinat, lime, and casein, with 
an admixture of 10% polyvinyl acetate emulsion Fig. 136)” Smaller areas of detachment were injected 
with polyvinyl acetate emulsion diluted from 30% to 60% with water or Primal AC 33 diluted 20% in 
water The area to he reattached was fst thoroughly cleaned of dust and loose particle through the 
tse of a suction bulb. The consolidating mixture was then injected using syringes with ether a 
hypodermic needle ora plastic tube. Where posible, the injection was done through existing damage 
{in the painting. After the introduction ofthe adhesive the detached area was pressed back in contact 
with the wall by means of one or more cushioned wooden palettes until the consolidant had set. 





# Samples rom To Kliewer analy in the laboratories ofthe Ito Centrale de Rests, Rome, 
tnd the Monuments Hstorgues, Champs sur Marne, France. The laboratory of the Monuments Htorguee 
‘ened he rec of och yar specropoonety and michel aa 
The wt of cain, hove, bey bend ereonmate—feresiy nt te ewe Total Koes ok 
recommended becuse of is rgunic nature and therefore the posblity of micobniogkal attack. Recent 
research at ICCROM indicates that the wie of «low alka: Pydraute line (Chau Blane, manufactured by 
tatarg, France) ay be af and eflctv, and hes been teed ring the ossldaton of me the extra 
frescos aS Lorenzo Foo e Mare. Arscarch am onder he operon or GToraca and Pro Mora 
has tees examining tis problem since 1980. fll report bas presented the Interatona laste of 
Conservation Congress, Pars, September 1964 

"Primal AC 3 ic an emulsion of Pali B 72, an acrylic vin copaymer of acrylates and methacryates 
produced bythe Rah and Haat Compan) 











APPENDIX3 
‘Scenes and Inscriptions in the Paintings 
of the Old Church 


‘The paintings ofthe Old Church ae briely described below. Entries include the subject ofthe image, 
accompanying iseriptions, and notes on the state of the fresco. Observations are meant 10 comple- 
‘ment Jerphanion’ catalog enries:* consequently, his order is followed, 





Vestibule 





Figs 45-46 ‘Vault. Pentecost or Last Judgment. Fragments of three enthroned figures are 
visible on the north side of the vault and two on the south. Best preserved isthe igure 
furthest to the easton the north side. Part of his inscription survives: Paul (IIAY 
‘AOC). The pinks and blues of his garments are not found inthe main painting phase 
of the Old Church. 

‘North wall, niche next tothe entrance into the subsidiary room. Two figures in 
‘er poor endo: Jon (0 Ao] IACON) end Job the Bap (010) ANNEIC 
(© BAYITTHCTHC). The latter carries a scroll which reads: "Behold the Lam 
Gods whe takes ose the sn ofthe wot Joke 2) 8061 (6 AF NOC 
[2}/ {08 ©c00 8 £-1/POLe ny] | AMALpr-jav tot / xdououD. The epigraphy 
as well as the blue ground of these images suggests that they were added to the 
‘vestibule contemporancously with the decoration ofthe New Church. Because the 
border of the Pentecost depicted in the narthex yault i interrupted by the niche in 
which these saints appea, itis most likely that this area was modified when the New 
‘Church was carved and the floors ofthe Old Church and narthex were lowered. 




















(Otd Church Single Figures 
Fig 40 ‘Apes of the barrel vault f the nave, Twelve prophets in medallions. Medallion 
rounds are gay, green, and red-ochre in repeated sequence. As the smal sie ofthe 
‘westernmost medallion shows, they were painted east to west. The prophets, reading 
‘west to cat, are: unidentified; Nehemiah(?): (NECO{M) ...); Joe! (181A); Jonah 


* Please note that capital leer in Backes represen eters recorded by Jerphanion bet now lost. Lover 
case lees in brackets epresem reconstructions. Only noncanonical or anutul tet soures ar te fr the 
mas 

" Jerphanion, Nouvel province i265, simeorrect in his assumption that this decoration is par ofthat 
ofthe OM Church 

2 Jerphanion, Nowell province 
coonouenty suggested lah 


264, read am eta for 4 mu before the cleaning ofthe church and 





Figs 41-82 


reo 


Fig 16 


Fig 17 


Fig. 17 


Fig 


‘SCENES AND INSCRIPTIONS: OLD CHURCH. ot 


{(HONACD; Amos (AMOC); Zacharias (ZAXAPIACY:unidented (AJ. 
Micah ({MIXEAC); Daniel (ANHAD; Sophonias() (S}.....); Nahum (NA- 
[OYND, Hosea (OCOM) 

North wal standing sits reading wes teas tre female marys: Agape? 
((H ATTA... Tj Anastasia (IH ATTA] AN(ACTACIAD; Marina (HACIA 
MAPIND. They ae followed by five mal martyrs: Dometinos (0 ATIOC AOME- 
TIANOC); Kattdios (0 ATTOC [K]ATIAIOC} Panecimon (O ATTOC MANTE- 
AEIMON): Photos (0 ATIOC @OTIONY: Theodore (O ATTOC OE{o]SOFOC)- 
“The series continues with Helena (H..WA [EJAEND) and Constantine (0 APTOC 
KONCTANTINOC). Slightly larger in scales Katherine (ATTA EKATEPINA), 
‘Ona separate platr bed isalarge igre of Hieron (GLEPON). Hieron’ prominense 
‘may be atributed tothe fact hat he was local mat alkhough in Tokat Kile hes 
rendered asa military saint rather than civilian, a he appears in his te The bse 
{round ofthe image allows the panel to be ascribed to the samme period a the 
decoration of the New Church. George (..-- FEOPFHOCD was painted as a 
‘companion panel onthe south wall opposite Hieron. Beloging othe eleven standing 
Saints on the north wal is be fulength figure ofthe martyr Christophors (8) 
AATIOC X{PICTO@OPOC) on the north side of the west wall. Two sll votive 
images ofthe Virgin and Child were added afer the decoration ofthe New Church. 
Bes preserved isthe Virgin enthroned on high-backed chair holding afrontally 
placed Chis. The plaster ofthis rayround image overlaps the Hier pae, The 
Second image appears below Christopher 














(Old Church: Narrative Images 


Upper register, south side ofthe barrel vault, reading cas 10 west: 

Scene I. Annunciation (0 XEPETICMOC), with the Virgin (SP XY) holding a 
spindle and standing before a backless throne. Though looking toward the Angel 
(TABPIHLA), she moves away from him. The half arch enframing her represents her 
hows, Source: Protevangelium of James, 11. 1-2 

‘Scene 2. Visitation (O ACTACMOC), withthe Virgin (SIP RV) being kissed by 
Elizabeth (ENICABET), who places her left hand on the Virgin's womb. A maid~ 
servant (H FIEAICKI), sanding in Zacharias’ house, witnesses the scene. Source: 
Protevangeinm of James, 12.2 and Luke 1. 

‘Seene3. Trial by Water (TO YDOP), with Zacharias (@ZAXAPLAC) holding a 
cup of bitter water to the Virgin's (SB RY) lips. Joseph (OCI) moves away from 
the seen, presumably to the mountains, as he drinks from his cup. Source: Protevan- 
selium of James, 16.1-2 

‘Scene 4. Journey to Bethichem, with Joseph following the ass, upon which the 

in (SIP XY) sts sidesaddle. The Virgin turns to Joseph and says, “Joseph, take 
ime down from the ass" (HOCIO | KATI-/TATO-/N ME), The ass ed by Joseph's 
son James (“AKOBOC), who turns to listen to the conversation. Source: Protevange- 
lium of James, 122-3 




















2 The oe sima recorded by Jerphanion. Navel province, ki 26. 20m ost 
‘Te Sgure of Azape (ab wel ashe inscription, has Bees completely destroyed, 
4 deta Sanctorum, 7 No, I, 339-9. 
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Fig. 19 


Fig. 32 


Fig 20 


Fig 2! 


Fig 2 


Fig 23 


Fig 4 
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Scene 5. Nativity, with Joneph (OCIS) siting contempativey with his back to 
the seene and Christ (IC XC) in swadding clothes in the manger accompanied by 
the ass (ONOC) andthe ox (BOYC). This group il the upper lef-hand ange ofthe 
composition. The Viegin (SIP RV) reclies on a matress, her lower body turned 
toward Joseph and the mangzt, her tors facing the lower right-hand corner, a which 
(Christ (ENC) receives his first bath from Maia (MEA) and Salome (CAAOM). In 
the upper right-hand corner of the Nativity is an angel (ATTEAOC) announcing the 
birth of Christ to the shepherds who occupy the lower corer ofthe tympanum ofthe 
west arch. The shepherds are named in a traditionally Cappadocan fasion. The 
‘musician inthe lower corner is Arepo (APETIOND:; the youth is Tenet (TENETON): 
the od man must have been tiled Sator—names derived from the magic quare*The 
scene orginally was insribed withthe angels message tothe shepherds to leave the 
feds ({HAY oao8e (ATPABotévees of B Opquuiay uenovesovres)” Source: 
Protevangeli of James, 21.23 

Upper reise, north side ofthe bare vault, reading from west to east 

Scene 6. Adoration of the Magi, with Joseph (TOC) behind the enthroned 
Virgin (SIP XY) and Christ (IC}XC). The Virgin's lower hody is depicted in pole: 
her tori and Christ's hody ae frontal. Christ nd the Virgin turn thee heads toward 
the Mayi—Mechion (MEAXION), Gaspar (TACTTAP), and Balthasar (BAATACAP).* 

Seene 7 Massacre of the Innocents, wth a notary (© NOTAPIC) standing 
behind the chaiefom which Herod (0 HPOAIC) directs the executioner (O BPE®OK- 
“TONOC) in his slaughter of children. Rachel bewal the fat of her chiléren (Paya 
‘ad]OYCA TA TEKNA [atric atthe fr right. Source: Matt 218. 

‘Scene &. Flight ito Egypt, wth Joseph (T}OC{n}®) folowing the as, He holds 
{in his hand a turtedove, perhaps a dtl mistakenly copied from the Joseph ofthe 
Presentation, who occurs out of sequence in this church, The Virgin (MIP RY) and 
‘Christ (IE RC) are seated frontally on the ass, which i ed by James (TAKOBOC). 
“They ae greeted by a personification of Egypt (H EFYIITOC) who stands, holding a 
torch, under an arch 

‘Scene 9, Death of Zacharias, with two villains (H KAKOYPTY) attacking Zacha- 
sias (0 ATIOC ZAXAPIAC), who holds a book in his lft hand. The scene i et 
within two arches, representing the interior ofthe temple, Source: Protevangelism of 
James, 23.3, 

Middl register, south side ofthe barrel vault, reading from cast to wes: 

Scene 10. Fight of Elizabeth, with two villains (H KAKOYPTY) confronting 
‘he mountain in which Elizabeth (EAICA. ..) and John are hidden. Between the 
‘mountain and Elizabeth pursucrs are the words of her prayer, “Oh mountain of 
God, restive « mother and her child” (OPOC BY AE-/EE MITE-/PAN META / 
TEKNOY),Protevangeivm of Janes, 22.3, 

















 H. Leclreg, “Amuktte," Dictionnaire darcholopiechrlenne et de Irurge (Paris, 1724, 2 o 





‘ ninth-centry tanto Excepa lain arbar Pars, BIN mat. A884) of am Alexandrian teat fc. $0, 


Iealeskon 





deutschen Kunstesciche (Stan. 1958), iv, 471. See aso Ugo Monneret Ge Villard, Le 


legrende oriental sul Magi Evang, Steet 163 (Vatican City, 1952), 
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Fig 25 


Fig 26 


Fig 27 


Fig 28 


Fig. 28 


Figs. 29-30 


Fig. 31 


SCENES AND INSCRIPTIONS: OLD CHURCH. 6 


Scene 11, Calling of John the Baptist, with the halength gure of John leaning 
‘out from bebind the mountain of the lst cen, his hands raised in prayer toward the 
halflength angel who swings down from the upper border. John is instructed to leave 
the wildernes in order to baptize (EZEAQE 1O-/ANI ZITI CE / TO BATITIC- 
MAY. 

Scene 12, John the Baptist Preaching, with John (IOANIC) turing slightly 
toward his audience of three represcoting the muhitudes(H TEAONE), While his let 
hand: ina speaking gesture, John points with his right toa tre with an ax 
beside ita reference vo Luke 3.38 

‘Scene 13. John the Baptist Grets Chit, with John (LOANIC) kneeling before 
‘Christ (FC XC), who appears to be moving away from the Baptist but tures to address 
him, demanding that He be baptized (BATTTICON ME / TON ENCAPKON). To the 
right of Christ is Joba's reply that, rather, he should be baptized by Christ (ETO 
XPIAN E-/X0 9110 COY | BAMITICTI-/NE}. 

‘Scene 14, Baptism (BALRITICD. with Joha(... IC)anointing Chris's (CXC) 
head, The nude Christ lans toward the Baptist @ dove appear above his head in 2 
“polden" range witha pearl border. single angel (AITEAOC) avait Christ with 
covered hands, A small ag appear inthe Jordan to the right of Christ es 

Scene 15. Martage Feast at Cana, with Christ (ONC) seated fronaly, but 
turing toward the table to the right. Next to him is seated a imbed, apostle 
figure, tiled deacon (© AIAKON) and, further down the table, the newly marred 
‘couple (H NEOTAMY). The drapery above the heads of the figures as wel asthe 
‘change in ground color signifies thatthe scene oscurs indoors. 

Midle register northside of the barrel vat, reading fom west 0 eas: 

Seene 15, continued. Miracle of the Water Turned to Wine (MEPL TON EZ 
YAPION), with Christ AC. . touching the vessels with his tf To the right ofthe 
‘esses is Antton® (O ANTAION) filing them with water; behind the vessel isthe 
steward (0 APXITPIKAINOC). 

Scene 16. Calling of Peter and Andrew, with a tile (ANIEBONTEC) derived 
from, “Yor they were fishermen” (Mark 1.16). Christ (ERC) beckons to Peer 
(BIETPOC) and Andrew (ANAPEAC), who oscupy a small boat. Two fish also face 
‘Christ inthe water below the Apostles 

Scene 17, Multiplication of the Loaves and the Fishes, with ite (CEBAOTON 

TOYC TIEN-/TE APTOYC | KE TAC AYO / FKOIAC), “Christ took the ten 
loaves and the two fishes" (Matt 14.18). Te first part of the Scene shows Christ (TC 
[C) blesing the two fh presented by Peter andthe ie loaves presented by Andrew 
(ETPOC KE ANAPEAC). The second part depicts Peter offering the wo fish osx 
men ata table, labeled “the offerings inthe field” (HANAKIME / NYE HTOY / 
Xl6pITOV). Above the heads ofthe sx figures atthe table ae the twelve baskets 
(l SOAEKA KODINEC) which were filled wit the leftovers of the five thousand 
wh 


























‘Scene 18. Healing of the Man Born Bling, with Thomas (@O{,e1C) and Philip, 
(@1AIN100 folowing Christ (EXC). who holds mud in his et hand and applies 
‘mud tothe eyes ofthe blind man (O Togs) with his righ 





See above, 19. 
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Fig 36 
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Fig 38 
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‘Scone 19. Raising of Lazars. This scene is abbreviated and badly damaged. 
“The surviving lower part of Christ's igre shows im moving toward the shrouded 
‘ody of Lazarus. The figures of Mary and Marth, rendered oma much smaller scale 
than Chest or Lazarus, crouch Between them. Toth let of Lavarus is a secondary 
figure which is rpely destroyed. 

‘Lowes eistr south side ofthe barrel val eaing from east to wes: 

Scene 20. Entry into Jerusalem, of Pal Sunday (TEP! TIC BAHOGOPOO), 
with James (HAKOBOC) and Pip (GLAITIOC) following Christ TEC), whois 
‘cated siesaddle on an ass. Two children ay their cloaks before the asx child thw 
palm beaches down from ate; and three further figures emerge om a half arch 
Tepreening Jerusalem. Those reting Christ ae tied “whe crea” (¥ TIEAEC). 
Source: Acta Plt, A 3. 

‘Scene 21. Last Supper (0 AITINOCY, with Chit (EXC) retning at a sigma 
lable Dlesing the vesiet on i Eleven nine Apostles (® MATTE) are tested 
around the table. Opposite Christ is Judas (0 HOYAAC). A torch tothe right indi 
cates that ight 

Scene 22. eral (H TIAPAAOCIC), with two groups of Jews (HOYAEY; 
HOVAEY) fasking Crist (CSC) who is being Kise by hus (0 HOYAAC). 

Scene 23. Christ belore Pat, with Christ (ICXC) followed by two Jews 
(HOYAEYs: the closest one grasps Christ by the shoulder. Christ addresses Plate 
(0 THIAATOC) whose torso istwisted so that he might wash his hands in a basin to 
his right Plate attendant, punted onthe adjacent tympanum snow barely visible 
‘The omer arts ofthe image genealy ae in very poor condition, 

Lest epter, orth side of he Bare! val, reading from west to eas 

Scene 24. Chit Led to Calvary with Simon Carrying the Cross. Much ofthis 
scone hs disappeared since Jerphanion’ study ofthe church. Etitely missing now 
faethe gues of Christ (TC NE and his econ of wo Jews (HOYAAC). The oaly 
figure which survives is that of Sion the Cyrenian (CHHMON 0 KYPINEOC) cary 
ing Chit’ eros. 

Scene 25. Cracifxion (H CTABPOCIC), with Crist (CXL) aude except fora 
loincloth onthe eosin the centr. Enamig the een are the figures ofthe Virgin 
(HP XY) othe ight and John the Evangelist (O TOANIC) tothe let. Ona smaller 
seale under the atm of the cross are, {0 the let, the spea-dearer Loaginus 
(AONTI(vIOC) and, to the righ, the sponge-bearesEsopos" (ECOTTOC). Above the 
Arms ofthe cross ae othe et, the darkened sun (OHAIOC E/CKOT-/ICTD) and, 
to the right the moon turned to Blood (H[o}EDAIINH [/Cfat]Mla yee} BG 
Ol. Chast's words to is Mother concerning Joh, “Bebold your son” (HOY O 
‘YO COY}, and his words 1 John concerting May, “Then he aid to the disciple, 
Behold your mother” (NTA AET1 TO / MAQITIN H-/40Y H SIF Co), are 
recorded byte heads of Mary an Jobn respective. 

‘Scene 28. Deposition (IH) ATIOKAGIAOCIC), with Joseph of Arimathea 
(H0Ct0) supporting the upper body ofthe dead Chit (IC XC) while Nicodemus 
(NIKOAIMOC) removes the nals fom his fet. The Virgin (NEY) embraces 
Crist’ ares. The moon appears above the Fight arm ofthe eros accompanied by 

















Thichendor,Evangeaapocrypha cprinted, Hides, 196), 218 


1 Seeabove 9. 


Fig. 38 


Fig 39 


Fig 40 


Fig 44 


Fig. 32 


Fig 


[SCENES AND INSCRIPTIONS: OLD CHURCH 6s 


‘the same inscription that it had in the Crucifixion (H CEAIN-/C EMA MfeJTE=) 
[BAIOD, Adum’s skull appears between Christ’ feet. 

‘Scene 27. Entombment (H KIAEYCIC), with Joseph of Arimathea (HOCIO) 
bearing the head and shoulders of the shrouded Christ (IC XC) and Nicodemus 
(SIKOAIMOC) carrying his et. 

‘Seene 24. Marys atthe Tomb, withthe two women bearing unguents(E MYRO- 
‘©0PE) approaching an angel (AFTEAOC) who sis ona rectangular stone, presum- 
ably the door ofthe tomb, The angel gestures toward the open tomb in which appears 
«loosed bandage and Christ’ shroud (TO MNIMA), 

‘Scene 29. Anastass, or the Harrowing of Hell (H Afvio]TACIC), with Christ, 
(EXC) in the center surrounded by an aureole of light. He strides 1 the right, over 
the prostrate ody of Hades, toward Adam (AAAM). whom he grasps by the fore- 
‘rm, Behind Adam stands Eve (EYA) To the lft of Christ ver the tomb from the 
previous scene, are bust-length images ofthe two kingly prophets David and Solo- 
‘mon (COAOMON). 

“Three scenes from the cristolopcal narrative were depicted notin the registers 
‘of the barrel val, but rather elsewhere in the church. Some reasons for the place- 
‘ment of these scenes have been suggested in the text? They ate presented herein 
chronological order. 

‘Scene 0. Presentation of Christ in the Temple, located on the southside of the 
‘west wall This image was largely destroyed when the western end of the Old Church 
was carved away inthe excavation of the New Church, All hat remains isthe figure 
‘of the Prophetess Anna ({H] ATTA ANA) to the far right, under an arch which 
‘probably represents the temple, and a fragment of Symeon, who was represented 
‘moving tothe left to receive the infant Christ. 

Scene 31. Transfiguration located onthe western arch directly above the entrance 
into the Old Church. Christ (CNC) in an oval hao of ight stands a the apex of the 
arch, flanked by Moses (MOCIC) tothe et and Elijah TAHAC) tothe right. Separa- 
ted from this central group by cloud-like tres are Peter, on the lft, and John 
OANI{c) along with James, whose figure is almost completely obliterated. 

‘Scene 32. Ascension, originally located onthe triumphal arch above the sanctu- 
ary. The scene was almost completely destroyed by the excavation ofthe New Church. 
‘All that survives i a tree at the bottom lft of the enframed space, along withthe 
torso and part of the head of a gesticulating Apostle. In Jerphanion’s time the head of 
‘asecond Apostle and the fragments of two anges enframing an aueole till existed at 
‘the crown ofthe arch opening into the New Church. These have sine disappeared. 











1 Seeabove 12 
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Scenes and Inscriptions in the Paintings 
of the New Church 


The following description of the paintings ofthe New Church generally follows lerphanions order. 
‘This catalog documents not only loses since Jerphanion's time, but also a few recoveries made during 
the process of restoration. 


soloed Images of Sains 
Figs 49-50, “The single largest group of figures inthe New Church is the Forty Martyrs of 
MO-111Sebaste. The names are all found in the Testament of ve Forty Martyr. Although 


‘the figures are differentiated according to age, they ae similarly dressed in chlamydes 
and tunics. The series begins inthe north tympanum, in the blind arches above the 
frieze: Philoktemon (@ ®LAOKTHMON), Aggias (@ ATTTAC), Herakleios (@APA- 
KAIOC), Ekdikios (@ AHKIOC), Actios (@ AETIOC), Alexandros (@ AAEEAN- 
APOC), Akakios (@ AKAKIOC), Oualerios (@SAAEPIOC). At the apex ofthe north 
bay barrel vault, medallion busts: Severianos (@ CEYBHPINOC), Cyrllos (@ KYP- 
[NJAfo}C). tn the south tympanum, inthe blind arches above the frieze: Eutychios (@ 
EYTYXIOO), Eunoikos (@ EYNOHKOO), Hilianos (@ IALANOC), Phiabios (@ 
EYAABIOC). Melton (@ MEAITON), Smaragdos (@ CMAPATAOO), Sisinis (® 
CICHNIOO), Leontios (@ AEONTIOC). In medallion busts in the upper part of the 
‘ympanum, flanking larger modalion of the Archangels: Dometanos (@ DOMETIA- 
NOC), Ouales (@BAAHCD. On the west wall, north bay in the spandrel between the 
two blind arches, a medallion bust: Domnos (8 4OMNOCD. In medallion busts in 
the spandrels of the north arcade: Sakerdon (@ CAKPAON), Gorgonios (@ FOP- 
TONHOC), Theodoulos (@ @EOABAOO), Athanasios (@ ABANACIOC). The last 
four of the Forty Martyrs are found inthe intrados ofthe southernmost arches ofthe 
nave arcade: Lusimachos (@ Alv]CHMAXOC), Gaios (@ TAHNOC), Klaudios (@ 
KAAYAIOC), and les (8 AHAAHO). 

‘The other suits i the nave ofthe New Church include, in the last wo spandrels 
of the north arcade and in the lunete of the blind arch of the north wall the 








Feo [Alexandrian martyrs: Hermogenios (@ EPMOTENHOC), Eugraphos (@ [Etypa)- 

‘©0C), and Menas (@ MHNAC). Fragments of saints survive on the west faces of only 
Fig. 102 the frst and last piers of the sanctuary arcade: Basil (@ BAfoD.c10c) and John the 
Fig 47 Baptist (@ [lo 8JTIPOAPOMOO). On the north jamb ofthe entrance into the New 





' For the Testament ofthe Forty Martyrs se Herbert Muri, e and tans, The Act ofthe Chiion 
Martyrs (Oxford, 1972), 384-0, xp. 40.814 Sev ale Jerphasin, Nouvelle province, 313-14 
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‘Church is an inscription, (H ATHLeD, indicating that a female saint was depicted 
‘there. On the east face of the same per, in a fragmentary state, is Modestos (@ 
MwAECTOC). 

“The intradoses ofthe sanctuary arcade are decorated withthe following pairs of 
1s: Leukios (@LEYKHOC) and Thyrsos (B@YPCON); Katherine (H ATTA EKA- 
TTEPINA) and Barbara (H ATIA BAPBAPA): Constantine (@ KONNCTANTHNOO) 
‘and Helena (H ATTA EAENH). On the north face of the north pir of the sanctuary 
“arcade appears the fll igure of Chrstophoros (8 XPICTO@OPOC). The fat ceiling 
ofthe sanctuary corridor is decorated with Biltea medallions with busts of bishops 
{except where noted), Reading from north to south there are: Zinon (@ ZINON), 
“Tarasios (@ TAPACHC), Athanasios (® AOANACHOC), Metrophanes (@ MHTPO- 
‘@ANHOC), Clement of Rome (8 KAIMHC POMHC), Joseph (@1DCEIO), Acitha- 
las, # deacon (® AHOAAAC), Akepsimas (@ AKEYCHMAC), Anthenogeaes (@ 
‘ANOINOT ENIOC). Eleutherios (WEAEYEEPHOC), Gregorios of Akrta (@FPHFO- 
PIOC © AKPAKANTHNOC), Eirenarchos (@ HPHNAIp]XOQ) Pausikakos (® 
TIATIAYIKAKOC), Menas, a martyr (@ MHNAC), and Vietor, a martyr (@ BIK- 
TOP). On the north wall of the corridor are the figures ofa bishop, bore, and the 
martyrs Pegasioe (@ MHTACIOC) and Aphthonios (@ AY@ONIOC), below. In the 

the on the north wall of the corridor is the bust of the bishop Germanos (@ 
FEPMANOC). On the south wall ae the Sgutes of Bikentios (@ BHKENTHOC), 
above, and George (@TEOPTIOC), below. The saints om the inner faces ofthe piers 
of the sanctuary arcade have all been destroyed except for Orestes of Tyana in 
‘Cappadocia (@ OPECTIOC O EN TYANYC) In the upper comer ofthe east wall of 
‘the corridor appears « medallion bust of Kosmas (@ KOCMAC), noted by neither 
Jetphanion nor Restle 

(On the west wall of the sanctuary corridor. in medallion ove the arches and in 
panels in the spandrels, ia series of bishops, which includes, reading from south to 
north: over the Rist arch, Meletios (@ MEAETHOC) between the fst and second 
arches, Eutychios (@ EYTYXHOC); over the second arch, Leo, Pope of Rome (@ 
AEQN IIATIAC POMHC), George (@ TEOPTHOO). and Peter of Alexandria (® 
TIETPOC AAEEANAPIAC); between the second and third arches, John the Alms- 
iver (@IANNHC 0 EAEIMON); over the third arch, Spyridon (@ CTIYPLAON), 
Proklos (@M1POKAOO), Lazaros (@ AAZAPOC), and Parthenios (@IIAPOENHC), 
between the third and fourth arches, Nikandros (@NHKANAPOC); above the fourth 
arch, Leontios (®AEONTHOC) and Boukolos (@BOYKOAOC, between the fourth 
and fith arches, Hypatios (@ YTIATHOC); over the fith arch, Theodotos (@ @EO- 
‘SOTOC). The section atthe very beginning ofthis walls destroyed, ass part ofthe 
‘area over the fifth arch. The name of the ssiat inthe final panel hasbeen lost. On the 
intrados of the arch ofthe prothesis apse are the fll-length figures of Alupios (@ 
AAYTIHOC) and Euthyris (@ EYEYMHOC); on the inside ofthe jambs, Nikan~ 
{os (@NIKALVJTPOC) and Blsios (@BLACIOC). The igures in the inrados o the 
arch of the sanctuary aps are treated withthe scene ofthe Crucifixion to which they 
‘ypolopicaly relate 
































Decoration ofthe Prothets Apse 
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he conch appears the Maistas Domini. Christ (IC NC is seated frontaly on 


2 high-backed throne, his feet on a jeweled footstool. Above him isan arcof light that 
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‘originally contained the hand of God. On ether se of the footstool are paired 
sheets, fll of eyes in elds offre (H TPOXY KA TOTIYED. A divide inscription 
appears on cther side of Chit: Holy, holy, holy Lord | of Hosts, Heaven and Earth 
ae filled with your glory (ATIOC AFHO{C ATIOC KC] / CABAD TIAHFHC / 
OYNO KAIHTTH THC / ATTAC AOSIC. ..Y). The utterances ofthe beasts ofthe 
vision are aso inscribed, following Cappadocia tradition: to the let above the 
hexaptergon the bellowing (BOONTA) and the roaring (KEKPAT'ONTA), and tothe 
Fight above the ttramorph, the caling (KEAET ON{TAD. Only “the screaming” is 
missing. On ether side ofthe conch stand imperiallygarbed archangel. 

“The wall ofthe prothesis apse is divided into thee panels by vertical red border 
“The center panel, lke most of the rest of the New Church, has a blue ground 
Represented in it the Hospitality of Abrahams (:H AfviSo}Xt TO(G ABIP{adyD. To 
‘the let, Sarah stands in the arched doorway of « gabled building. To the right, 
round a laden sigma able (the roast calf appears Ona platcr onthe 
figures: Christ with across nimbusin the center, tothe right an angel seated frotally 
bt turing to the table, and, co the lef, fragments ofan angel sated in profile, The 
soup is labeled “the Holy Trinity” (H ATIA TPHAC). Abraham was originally 
‘depicted approaching the table from the let al but the hem of his garment hasbeen 
‘destroyed. On the yellow-ground pane! to the lft are two badly damaged scenes. To 
the right Zosimas (8 ZOCIMAC) holds in his eft hand a chalice and with his right 
offers the host on spoon to Mary the Eayptian (OCHA MAPIA), Further 0th eft 
stand an ange holding a sale and a devi. apparently in the process of weighing 
souls n the yellow-ground panel opposite, five isolated sans, dressed in monastic 
ab, are represenied. From left 1o right they are th fll figure of Anthony (@ 
ANSONHOC), Symeon the Silt (SYMEJON) in bust within a gabled house on 
top of a column, the fal-length figure of Timothy (@ THMO@EOC), and the half 
length fques of Epiphanios (@ETIH@ANHC) and Arsenios (@ AFCENHOC). 














Neve Church: Narrative Images 


‘Scene 1. Annunciation. North transept, eastside, separately framed. Gabriel 
(TABPIHA) moves vigorously toward the Virgin (NP OY), who stands on a foot- 
‘tool before gabled house. She gestures with surprise, with her right hand held high 
but close to her body, while holding the scarlet linen in her eft. A yellow water jug 
appears at her fet (Protevangelium of James, 111). The ange’ greeting, “Mail, 0 
favored one {the Lords with you]"(:» KAIPE KAI XAPHOMENIOD), appears atthe 
top of the scene. The image, particularly the heads of the Virgin and the angel, is 
badly damaged; nevertheless, the contours of the igres are clear, ais the sinuosity 
‘of their movernens. 








‘Scenes 2-4. North transept, eastside, in a register subordinate to the image of 
the Annunciation, reading from right to left 

‘Scene 2. Visitation, ot the Embrace of Elizabeth (0 ACTIACMOC THC 
ATTACEAICABET). While a female servant (H TIEAICKH) pulls back a curtain to 
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peer through an arched doorway, Elizabeth leans toward the Virgin (SIP BY), em- 
bracing and kissing her 

‘Scene 3. Inthe center of the register, a8 a vertical division between the two 
scenes, the Virgin (WIP BY) is reproached by Joseph (IDCEIO). At the top of the 
Image are his words, “You who were cared for by God, why have you done this?™ 
(cMEMEAIMENI TO 80 | TH TOYTO EMTY- | HCAC). Source: Protevangelium 
of James, 13.1-3 

‘Scene 4, Teal by Water, oF the Water of Confession (TO YAOP THC EAEN- 
EEOC), Zacharias (ZAXAPIAC), tanding behind a perspecively rendered altar and 
lander a domed ciborium. proffer a large drinking cup o the Vtgin (SP BY) who 
holds it to her lips. Behind her, Joseph (CET) drinks from a small vessel 

‘Scene S. Upper east quadrant ofthe north tympanum. Dream of Joseph Joseph 
‘eclines ona bed while an angel bends ove hr, warning, "Joseph, donot fear to take 
Mary your wife” ("ToJCTAI® MH @OBIO(q}: / na]PAAA(BEUN MAP / eAJN 
ToJNEKAN COY). Stepped buildings fll the corner of the quadrant. Source: 
Matt 1.20, 

‘Scene 6, Upper west quadrant of the north tympanum. Journey to Bethlehem, 
with the tide “And also Joseph went up to be enrolled” (ANEBI SE KALI@—/ 
CHE AMOFTpal / + ACTE). Source: Luke 24. The figures move from right to lf. 
‘The Viegn (HP OY) sit frostally on an as led by James (HAKOBOC) and followed. 
by Joseph. The corner ofthe quadrant i occupied by a mountain, perhaps a reference 
tothe site ofthe Nativity. 

‘Scene 7. North transept, west side, separately framed. Nativity, o Birth of Christ 
(H PENHCHE TOY XPICTO). The star a the top enter ofthe image shines directly 
‘below om Christ in his frst bath. The principal figures i the image—Christ (FC XC) 
{in the manger with the ox and the as, the Virgin, propped up on her couch, Joseph 
{MegCHO) seated with his head on his hand and his back tothe Virgin. and the two 
‘midwives bathing Christ—are allenframed by a mountain witha cave entrance atthe 
center, Behind the mountain on the lft are nine hal-length angels, Thee further 
hall-leagth angels appear behind the mountaia on the right. All of these angels turn 
at least partially toward the center ofthe panel, except the one furthest the right 
who gestures toward the two shepherd, enjoining them to leave the fields (:ITAY- 
‘CACTE A-/ FPABASNTEC), as inthe orthros on Christmas eve.) The same liturgical 
passage refers to an angelic army (otpatds drhtxds), which perhaps explains the 
‘unusually large numberof anges appearing in this image 

‘Scenes 8-9. North transept, westside, ina register subordinate Lo the Nativity, 
reading from right to lef. 

‘Scene & The Magi Observe the Star (O1 MAY ACTPOAOTOYNTEC). The 
‘old magus leds the group. He looks toward the star represented in the Nativity above 
{nd gestures toward it.The middle-aged magus follows, and the young magus occupies 
the background behind the first wo. The magi have halosin both scenes. The old and 
middle-aged magi hold a scroll between them; the young magus displays second, 
scroll. These scrolls are perhapsa reference tothe prophecy of Balaam (Num. 2.17), 
hich i elaborated inthe entry for 2S December inthe Menelogion of Basil IL 
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‘Scene 9. Adoration of the Magi :H MIPOCKYNHCHC TON MATON). The 
‘othroned Virgin (HP BY), holding the Child on her lap, is seated ina thre-quarters 
Position toward the Magi. Christ, though placed more frontaly, turns toward the 
Magi Retaining the same order as inthe fist sene, the Magi incline before Christ, 
‘ach offering him a gif. Joseph (100CH@), his hands on his chin, stands behind the 
Virgin. A small, bust-length angel appears above the fist Magus, looking down at 
hi and gesturing toward the Vegi. 

‘Scenes 10-19. Nor transept, rez register ofthe west and north wal, reading 
from lft 1 right. 

‘Scene 10. Flight into Egypt ((:H @EOTOKOS get el; AlyurrovD. At the 
‘ime that Jerphanion photographed Tokal Kilise this image was sil legible. Joseph 
(GOCHe) followed the Virgin (SP GY p. who held Christ on her lap while seated 
sidesaddle on an ass Jed by James. To the right appeared a nimbed and crowned 
personification of Egypt standing before the arched opening ofa cenellated city gate. 
‘She raised her right hand in greeting and held a staff inher left. Al that survives from 
‘this image at present ithe bust of Christ, pars of James’ torso, andthe left eg, stall 
partially nude torso, and lower parts ofthe chiton and peplos of “Egypt.” 

‘Scene 11. Christ's Presentation inthe Temple. Ths scene has also been badly 
damaged since Jerphanion’s survey Christ, flanked by his Mother (IP GY) and the 
prophet Symeon ([® CYMJEON), i depicted frontally at the moment in which he is 
placed in Symeon's covered hands. Joseph (ICH) stands behind the Virgin, 
holding two doves in his covered hands. Behind Symeon, the prophetess Anna (ANNA 
LMIPOOHTHC) gestures with her right hand and holds a seroll with her left hand. 
‘The upperparts of Joseph and the Virgin and the lower extremities of Symeon and 
‘Anna are now missing. Christ's centrality is emphasized not only by the symmetrical 
arrangement of the framing igures, but also by the positioning ofthe fourcolumned 

tar ciborium infront of which the action occurs. This ciborium is depicted on the 
diagonal so that an obvious axis is ereated by the spandrels ofthe ciborium and the 
top and the slender column atthe botiom. Christ appears directly on this ax 
‘Scene 2. Mid-Pentecost((H yeooNENTIKOCTH). Christ (C XC) enthroned 
1g the elders. Source: conflation of Luke 241-S0 and Joba 7.14-30, See also 
below, p86. 

‘Seene 13. Calling of Joba the Baptist entitled “The Word of God Came to John, 
‘Son of Zacharias” (ETENETO PIMA OY EIII KDANNHN TON To / ZAX(epiou} 
YION). Source: Luke 3.2. John (I@ANNHC) steps forward to meet the rapidly 
approaching angel. The upper half ofthe image was lft uncleaned as an indication of 
the state ofthe fescoes before their restoration. 

‘Scene 14. Joba the Baptist Greeting Christ. Christ (IC XC), to the right, holds a 
soll in is left hand and gestures with his right, His words 1o Job function as the 
tile forthe image: “Baptixe me according to the flesh” (> BAITTICON ME TON 
ENCAPKON). John (KDANNHC) kneels before Christ, his words inscribed above 
bi: “I need to be baptized by you, and you come to me?” (ETO XPIAN EXO [6]110 
/ CO BAYIITHCTINE / K(al] CY EXI TIPOC ME). 

‘Scene 1S, Baptism. Atthe top centr of the image appears the hand of God in an 
sureole of ight, with God's words on either side: “This is my beloved son in whom I 
tm well pleased” (:8TOC ETHN 0 YOC MOY / [8 dyatntds JN © HYAOKICA) 
[A dove descends below the hand, directly above the head of the frontal, made Christ, 
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(ENC) standing with his hands gracefully to his sides inthe Jordan. which rises to 
shoulder height between wall-ike banks. At Christ fet the perzonifcation of the 
Jordan, holding his trumpet, sits with his back tothe viewer. Joking up toward the 
Lord. Joba (KOANNHC), halfway up the lft bank, touches Chris's head with his 
right hand while looking up toward the hand of God, Three angels with covered 
‘hands attend Christ on the right bank, 

‘Seene 6. Temptation. Christ (TC XC), holding ascrolin his left hand, appears 
to fie tothe right, though he turns to address the devil The devils represented asa 
small, semi-nude figure against the “very high mountain® to which he transported 
Crist in the third temptation, Below the devil isa throne and several vestels, which 
the devil offers Christ in return for veneration. The devil's temptation is inscribed 
between the two figures: “Al these things I will give you, if you will fall down and 
worship me" (TAYTA /ITATA CY / AOCO EAN / TIECON / IIPOKY-/ NICHC/ 
ME). Christ responds: “Get behind me, Satan” (.YIIA OFIHCO MOY CTANA). 
Source: Matt. 49. 

‘Scene 1% Calling of Matthew, tiled “Concerning Matthew the Tax Collector” 
(TEP MATOE6 TS TEAOND). Christ (FC XC) approaches from the et, ho 
scroll in his left hand and gesturing with his right, Matthew, with green nimbus, 
‘behind a draped table turning toward Christ with his right hand raised responsively. 
Behind Matthew appears a crowd of men, presumably Pharisees. The scene has an 
architectural backdrop, indicating that the narrative takes place indoors 

‘Scene 18. Calling of Four Apostles, Christ (IC NC) stands beside the Lake of 
Gennesaret (21 AHMNH TENHCAPET) gesturing to the paired Apostles engaged 
in sing from two boats. Peter and Andrew, both with green halos, appear in the 
‘upper boat, while James and Joh, with blue halos, appear inthe lower boat. Above 
Peter's head was his name and his plea, “Depart from me, for 1am a sinful man” 
(TIETPOC ATIEAGE dx'tuod, 5 évip] | AMAPTOAOC HMD) Source: Luke $8. 
‘Above Christ's head is his repiy, “Behold from now on you will be catching men” 
(HAOY TAP ATTO To NYN AN@PO./ TISC ECH ZOTPON). Source: Luke 5.10. 

‘Scene 19. East end ofthe noth frieze and the north spandrel ofthe sanctuary 
arcade. Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee (Tle ro0 év Kav] TIC TAAHAEAC), 
CChwist (CXC), the Virgin (SIP (BY), and four Apostles sit around a sigma table 
With a chalice a its center. The image has an architectural backdrop. The scene 
‘continues across the northeast corner of the frieze and the half spandrel of the 
sanctuary arcade with the Miracle of the Jars (E EE YAPIEC). Christ (CNC) is 
represented a second time behind the Apostles onthe right, turning three-quarters 
toward the servant fling the jas with water and the steward tasting the wine, 
‘depicted across the corner. Christ blesses the uppermost of the sven ars, which are 
stacked one above the other inthe lower art ofthe spandel. 

Scenes 20-24. Spandrels ofthe sanctuary arcade, reading from right to lft 

‘Scene 20. The Healing of the Two Blind Men (THEPI THC IACEOC TON 
AYON TY@AON). Although the scenes very badly damaged, its composition is clear. 
‘Christ (FC XC) stands inthe center facing the two blind men whose profile portraits 
survive. Behind Christ are fragments of two Apostes, The scene is enframed by 
architectural elements tothe left and trees othe ight 

‘Scene 21, Healing of the Leper. Only the uppermost parts ofthe scene survive 
(On the right is the bearded head of the leper enframed by a gabled building. Above 
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are the word wth which headdress Cre, “Lord ifyou wil, you can cleane me” 
(RE EAN EAH AY-/NACE ME KA@APL/CHN), Chri reply, above a rag 
‘mentary halo, also survive, “I wll; be clean” (QEAO KAOAPHCGITE). Chit i 
Accompanied by thre Apo, fragments of whom remain. 

‘Scene 22. Chist andthe Poor Widow. The paste layer has bee lost fro the 
lower par ofthe spanrel, but the orginal composition i evident from the ragmen- 
tary rai. Christ (CC) sood in the centr Banked by two Apeticn. The Proc 
bast ofthe widow in a maphorio appears atthe haunchof the arch to the ight 
Above he head is the text “the two copper coin ofthe widow (TA AYO AEYTA 
‘THC XIPAC). Above Chvin’s head appears his pronouncement: Armen, ame a) 
to you that this widow bas thrown ia more than lof themi"(AMHN AMHN AETO 
YMHN H XHPA AYTH TIAION / TIANTON EBAAEN), Source: Matk 1243. The 
scenes enframed with archectural elements 

‘Scene 23. Healing of the Man withthe Withered Hand (TIEFI TOY EIPOY 
EXONTOC THN XHPAN), Chit (ICRC) stands toward the enter ofthe papel 
turning to the smaller profi gure on the ight and grasping the aficed hand. Two 
“Apostles follow Chit. The man bing healed enframed By 8 fat-roofed bling. 
snarciectural ment ab appears atthe lef edge of the cee. 

Scene 24. South spare ofthe sanctuary arcade and entt end of the south 
{rieze, Healing of the Man with Dropsy (IIEPI THC HACEOC Té YAPOITIKOY).. 
‘Chit (ESC) appears in tre. quarters stance inthe spande, facing arom the 
corner the half-aude gure ofthe man suffering from drops. The ailing man, who 
sands in fron ofa pabled building i suppored by «salle, oly clothed Bure. 
Christ ir acconpanid by two Apo, 

Scenes 25-30. South transept, fev roger, south wall reading from left to 
sien 

Scene 2, Healing of the Oficers Son (TEPLTOY BACI[CHAIK®). Chit (0 
[C) tras toward the ofr, who depicted in profi his hands ried i supplic- 
‘io. Tothe ight of Chit halo are is won: “Go; your ton wil ive" (TOPEBOY 
OYOCOY Zi), Source: John 480. Chit ifollowed bya snge Aponte, The oer 
is ucompanie bya crowd of men. A stepped-oo! building enrames this group. 

‘Scone 26. Resurrection ofthe Daughter of Jus of Concerning the Dead Gin 
CTIEPITIC NEKPAC KOPHC) Chit (FC KC, standing bend the foot of the bed 
in which the gel rece, reaches forward and grasps her hand as she ise. Behind 
‘he head ofthe bed tothe right, appear a man and» woman. Chit is accompanied 
by two Apontles. A wall with atched niches and a fatroofed building act as a 
backdrop tothe scene, indicating that oct ina iterior space 

‘Scene 27. Healing ofthe Pralytic (=1TEPI THC IACEOC TS WAPAA(on-Y 
KOY). Christ (IC XC) moves to the right, blessing the paralytic. The paralytic, 
slready cored, stands frontal his bed ted around hit shoulder. Chri e asoen- 
panied by two Apostles. The Apostles, ke thoxe who appari the remainder of the 
free, are without nib 

‘Scene 28. Raising of Lazaras. Christ (CNC) approaches the scene frm the 
‘et, followed by two Aponien, His command appears tothe right of hk bal: 
“Taran, come ou (:AAZAPE / AEBPO / EZO). Martha and Mary (MAPOA / 
K MAPIA) appear in proskypenis at Christ’ fet, though Martha looks back at 
Lazarus. The shrouded Lazarus, witha second igure, appears inthe arched opening 
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ofa gabled tomb, The door of he tomb cus diagonally actos the Bu 
figures within 

‘Scene 29. Eaty into Jerusalem. of Palm Sunday (:H1 BALOBOPOC). Christ 
CXL), accompanied by two Apostles, seated frontallyon an ass, which ifs he 
‘arments lid dan before it by two children. Two othe eile ci a pln teeto 
{throw down branches, and two men, 2 woman, and a child sand before the cene 
lated gate of Jerusalem. Between Christ and those grecting him appear the words of 
‘heir aclamation: "Hosanna tothe Son of David” (SOCANA / TO YO SAA") 

Scene 30. Last Supper, or the Mystic Meal (:0 AITINOC © MYTIKOC) 
‘Chui FEE) sits fromtally athe lef of sigma tbl, his upper tors turned tothe 
right He gestures with his right hand toward large vessel a the cete ofthe abl 
“The Twelve Apostes are crowded around the table. The condition ofthe feeo i 30 
‘oor that ti impomible to determine the identity of the figure acted epposite 
Christ. Traditional i cite Peter or Judas. Thee architectural clement 
tower a porch, and a gabled building each With an arched opeting—provde the 
backdrop forthe cee, 











‘Scene 31. South transept, frieze reser ofthe west wall, originally reading from 
lof 10 ight. Washing of the Feet. Only Christ atthe far left ofthe image partially, 
survives, with the inscription recording Chris's words to Peter:"IfT do not wash you, 
you have no part in me" (EAN MH NH¥O CE [8K XHC-]/ MEPOC MET EMB9. 
Source: Joba 13.8. In Jeephanion’s time haf of Peter remained, a di the question 
Which he addressed to Christ: "Lord, do you wash my fet?" (RE CY Mow vinaig 
‘TOY Magi). Source: John 1.6 

‘Scene 32. East wall of the sanctuary corridor between the openings of the 
sanctuary apse and th diakonikon apse. Transfiguration. Only the upper part ofthe 
scene survives. Christ (ICC), clothed in white and gold, stands frotally in the 
eater of an aureole of light. His face and lower body have been destroyed. Above 
him isa seal globe of light which may have originally contained the divine hand 
Divided by this globe is an inscription recording God's words: “This is my son in 
‘whom 1 am well pleased” (OTOC ECTHN © YOC Mo [0] ATAITHTOC EN O 
HYAOKHCA). Christ is flanked by the smaller figures of Moses (MOCHC) and 
jah (HAHAC), whose busts survive. The spandrels of the arches are filled with 
‘wees. The Apostles have disappeared, although Peter's location below and tothe left 
(of Moses is indicated by fragments of across staff, a halo. and an inscription reading, 
“Peter sad to Jesus, “Lov itis good that we ae here™ (Ayer & ETPOC KE 
KAAON / [Zorw fua]C HNE OE). Source: Matt. 174. 

Scene 33. Ceniral apse, conch, Crucifixion (H CTAYPOCHO), Christ (TC NC), 
‘nude except fora loincloth, appears in the center ofthe conch on a double-armed 
crous. Despite the fact that hei represented dead, his head inlined tothe let his 
body doer not slump in an S-curve as in eleventh-century works. Blood drips from 
‘the wounds in his hands and fet, blood and water spurt from the gouge in his side. 
“The artist has perspecively corrected the arms ofthe eros so tha, despite the curve 
‘of the coneh, they appear straight. Above the arms of the eros are the eclipsed san 
land the blood-red moon, as wel as bus-lengih angels, who turn toward Christ but 
_sestculate inthe directions of the good and bad thieves respectively. Below the arms 
‘ofthe eros are the sponge-bearer on the right and Longinus on the lft, accompanied 
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ty the inscription: “They shal look on him whom they have picrd” (:OPONTE 
Eig ON EEEKNTHCAN), Zachariah’ prophecy (Zach 12.10) quoted in John 19.37 
‘The Virgin (SP BY) and John (I@ANNHC) stand below the left arm of the 
«ros, accompanied by an inscription: “He sad 10 his mother,"Behold your son then 
te said to his disciple, ‘Behold your mother™(:AETT TH MHTPH LAE 0 YO C8 
HTA AE T1 TO MA@ITHN Ha8 I C8). Source: John 19.26 Further othe eft 
appear the Myrophores (E MYPOOOPE). Eairaming the woman closest othe cross 
isa slender mountain, separating this discreet group from the central image. To the 
Fight of Chit, behind the sponge-bearer, is the centurion amongst a crowd of mes. 
‘Under the right arm of the cross ian inscription recording Longinus’ words “Truly 
this was the Son of God" (2 AAI@OC VOC OY HN YOC HN OTOC): below this ine 
‘of tex, Longinus name is provided (AONKHNOC O EKATONTAPXHO). Further 
to the rights the temple with its curtain torn asunder. At the exiremes ofthe image 
are the two thieves. Like Christ, both are clothed only witha loncioth. Their hands 
‘and feet are pierced with nal, bu they are not yet dead. Their dialogue with Crist is 
recorded in inscriptions above their crosses. Next othe bad thie is written: “Ifyou 
fare Christ, Son of God, come down from the cros, even taking us down” (HN CYO 
NE 0 YOC TS | BY KATABACE T8ZV-/AB KATHBACON K / OIMAC) Nexto 
the good thie i writen: "Remember me, Lord, in your kingdom” (MNHCTH 
Mo1IKE / ETI BACHAIA Co) 
‘The intrados of the arch separating the apse from the sanctuary corridor has, at 
its apes, a medallion bust ofan archangel. Below are standing images of prophets, 
‘serolls. Because the prophecies written on these scrolls allde to the Craci- 
fxion, « description of these figures is included here, On the lft i Jeremiah (O 
MIPOOITIC HEPEMIAC) turning toward the Crucifixion witha gesture of acknow- 
dgment. fn his lft hand he caries an open acrol withthe text of Jer. 1.19: “Butt 
‘was like gente lamb ed to the slaughter. I did not know it was against me they 
devised schemes, saying. Let ws destroy te tre with its frit" VETO AE OC / OC 
[APNH-/ON AKAKON / ATOMENON / Ts @YECOE / OKTNON OTI/ E11 EME 
EyROTICATO AO-/FICMON AEFONTEC [tT nal tuPdopeN Shovels tov 
prov aitod). On te rights Ezecie, standing fronaly,blesing with his ight hand 
and holding an unfurled scrollin ise. The scroll reads “The hand ofthe Lord was 
upon me, and he brought me out by the Spirit of the Lord, and set me dow in the 
midst of vale; it was fll of dry bones” (SETETENETO EI EME / XHP KB K 
EYEITAN ME EN /TIN KY KE/ QI[KN MEE ME / COTS [ley AI xi ro6-/m 
 peo-/eby borkav). 


‘Scenes 34-37, Narrative register inthe conch of the sanctuary apse below the 
‘crown, reading from the center to the left, then from the center tothe right. Only the 
"uppermost parts of these images survive; significant loss has taken place since Jerpha~ 
rion’ photographs were taken. On the axis ofthe apse na panel separately framed 
in red, isa frontal, standing saint whose halo and iserption survive, identifying him 
4 Basil (@ BACI[AE.os), 


‘Scene 34. Deposition (H ATIOKAAOCHC). Under the left arm of the cross 
CCarist’s head is held by his mother (NP BY), while Joseph of Arimathea (ICH) 
supports his torso (now lost). To the righ, John (IOANN[HC 0] SGACTOC) bows 
his head toward Chris. 




















Fig. 4 


Fig 86 


Fig. 37 


Figs. 8, 
31-92 


Figs 8-90 


SCENES AND INSCRIPTIONS: NEW CHURCH 8 


‘Scene 38. Entombment (1 KHAEYCHC). The scene takes place in front of 
‘thigh mountain. To the right isa gabled tomb, orginally with an open door. Earle, 
Christ appeared ona bie with Nicodemus (NHKOAIMOC) bending ove his fet 0 
the right and another figure, presumably Joseph of Arimathea, inclined over his 
torso. Two mourning women (E MYPO®OPE) appear behind the mountain tothe 
left: two other stand between the mountain and the tomb tothe let. 

‘Scene 36. To the right of Basil, the Anastass, with te tte, “Arise, O God, 
Judge the Earth” (oANACTA © &C KPINON THN KHN). Christ (EXC), sur- 
rounded by an aureole of light, turns three-quarters tothe right toward John the 
Baptist (1 ANNIHC 0 F1POAPOMOC), behind whose halo two further figures, 
without nimbi, appear. Originally Adam and Eve must have appeared below this 
roup. In the left comer are the damaged heads of David (SAA) and Solomon 
(COAOM. 

‘Scene 37 Marys atthe Tomb. All that survives are the heads of the Marys (E 
MYPO@OPE) approaching from the left and parts ofthe wings and halo of the angel 
‘who awaited them. All that remains ofthe tombs the top ofthe mountain into which 

‘Scene 38. West sie ofthe harrel vault ofthe central bay. Blessing ofthe Apos- 
tes, Christ stands frontaly holding out his hands in Blessing to both sides. Above his 
arms appears the relevant Gospel text. To the lef: “And ling up his hands he 
blessed them.” (K EITAPAC TAC XH-) PAC AYTOY HBAOTI-/CE AYTOC k 
ETENETO / EN TO EYAOTHN AYTON AYTOC); tothe right"... he departed 
fom them: and he was caried up to heaven: and they worshiped him and returned to 
Jerusalem (with great joy)”(HECTN AIT AY») TON K ANE®E-/PETO HC TON 
'SPA-/ NON [eal] AVTY M1POC-/[xwwJCANTEC / AYTON YIIE TPE-/¥AN Eli] 
TEPSCA-|AHM). Christ is enframed by two tres and by the Apostle, arranged 

ix om each side, one above the other, inclining their upper bodies toward Christ, Paul 
and Peter ae fst in the left and right lines respectively. The Apostesnimbi alternate 
blue and green; their himations have alternately a warm and cool ground. The veri- 
«al borders of this scene are again marked by res, which separate the image of the 
‘Blessing from the paired Apostes atthe extremes ofthe field. These figures patici- 
pate inthe scene ofthe Ascension, which occupies the large part of this ba. 

‘Scene 38. East side ofthe central bay ofthe Barrel vault Ascension. Much ofthe 
plaster ofthe image of the ascending Christ atthe apex ofthe vault has fallen ava. 
Enough remains 1 suggest that Christ was seated ona rainbow in an aureoe of light 
supported at the perimeter by four angels. Around the aureole isan insri 
‘the right side: "My peace [leave to you" (HPHNHN THN (lay éginp fuivDs and 
‘on the other: “My peace I give 10 you" (HPHNHN THN EMHN [6(-]/A0{u0) 
HMHN), Source: John 1427. The orant Virgin, standing on a foostool, appears 
diretly below Christ, on axis with the sanctuary. She is lanked by archangels, one of 
‘which, gesturing upward, survives almost intact. Above its head, below Chis’ fet, 
isan inscription: “Jesus Ascends 10 Heaven” (O FC ANAAH@@H («IC TO ORR). 
‘Ona slightly lower ground line, Paul and Peter turn three-quarters toward the Virgin 
and soberly gesture upwards three other Apostles (O1 MA@ITE) on ithe side move 
‘with ess restraint, twisting and gestculating in surprise. The same is tue of the four 
figures on the opposite side ofthe vault enframing in pais the image of the Blessing 
“The two Apostles to the eft of Paul the second figure tothe right of Peter and the 
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Fig. 64 


Figs, 93-97 


Figs. 93, 
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fst Apostle to the right of he Blessing ar identi 
they cary 

Origaally there were four prophets on cach of the reliving arches eframing the 
Ascension. At the time of Jerpanion’ study; David, a the west springing of the 
‘som arch, and the lower pars of the prophet above him survived. Now only a 
{ragment of David remains, including pats ofthe seroll which he held. The sells 
inseription relates othe scene of the Ascension. It reads, "God has gone up With & 
‘shout, the Lord with the sound ofa trumpet” source: Ps, 4.6) and "Make a ost 
noise to God, al the earth” (source: Ps 68.1) (ANEBI O BC / EN AAAAATMO]/ 
KYPIOCEN | @ONH CAATIH-/KOC AAAAA./ ZATE TO 80 I1A-/CA HT. 

Scene 40. Bartel vault of the south bay of the tramept. Pentecost. A in the 
Ascension the plaster rom the ape ofthe vault has collapsed, destroying the central 
‘ection of he image, presumably he Retoimasa rom which emanated ayo igh 
and a fame to each Apostle. Below, on either side ofthe vat. ae sx seated Apos- 
tes, depicted asi moted in pilosophial discourse. Each holds a sro oa codex. 
“They appear before a wal, behind which isan architectural backdrop. Narrower 
cnframed panes occur below the ental image ofthe Pentecost on both sides of the 
‘alt, parallel tthe panels below the Annunciation ad the Nativity in the north Bay 
of the church. fn the northern halves of each of these panes are figures which 
complement the scene above. On the westside stands Lake (@ ASKAC), holding a 
scroll which reads: "And they were all together in the same place when the day of 
Pentecost had come” (+ EN TO CYN-/TTAHPOYC- /TE THN IME-/PAN THC 
T+) ENTIKOCTHCICAN ANTEC...) "The Apostles were devoting themselves 
with one accord to prayer” (V AMIOCTO-/ AY OMOBY./ MAAON IPI-/ KOTEC 
ETIH / TO AYTOC). Source: Act 2.1; 114, Luke gestures to 8 group made o 





Evangelists by the codices 





‘of two nimbed kings, an elder, and a numberof heads indicating a crowd, all set in 
front of a crenllated city, above which are the words: "(from every) tribe and 








space on the opposite wall. The large figure of the prophet Joel 
OHA), whose prophecy concerning the pouring out of the spirit (Joel 2.28-29) is 
‘quoted in Acts turns tothe right, holding a serol frontally which continues 
‘the quotation from the opposite wal: And there came suddenly from heaven a sound 
like the resh of a mighty wind and it lled the house where they were sitting (+ K 
ETENETO/ A®NO EX TS/ SPANO IXOC / OCTIEP ®EPO-/ MENHC IINOHC 
7 BIEAC K EMIYI/POCEN TON Y-/KON 8 ICAN KA./OIMENY:). Source: 
‘Acts 22 Joel gestures othe nations which are represented by two imbed kings and 
an elder witha crowd behind them lin font ofa crenellate city. Above the city are 
words complementing thote above the opposite city: "(rom every) people and nati 
(EONH AY), Source: Rev. $9. 

‘Scene 4 To the right of the same register, Peter Ordaining the Fist Deacons, 
with the inscription: “Saint Peter ordains seven deacons from the seventy Apostles, 
and he Iai his hands on them and blessed them” (@ TIETPO EXOPICE T8C EYTA 
AIAKONAC EK / TON EYSOMIKONTA ANOCTOAON & EvTIEGIKN EMT 
[AYTOYC TAC XIPAC K EYAOTHCE / AYTOYC). Peters followed by the Apostles, 
Who are apparently arranged by age, with the eldest closest to Peter. Peter stands 
before seven deacons, lying both his hands onthe head of the foremost member of 
‘he group, presumably Stephen, The two deacons whose full-length figures are repre- 
sented both wear the oration, Source: Acts 6.5-6. 








Fig. 99 


Figs 100-101, 


Fig. 108 


‘SCENES AND INSCRIPTIONS: NEW CHURCH. ” 


‘Scene 42. On the south side ofthe register below the Pentecost on the westside. 
Mission ofthe Apostles, withthe inscription: "Saint Peter ordering the Apostes to 
{0 and to teach in ther own places just asthe Holy Spirit taught them” (@ITETPOC 
AIATACAMENOC TYC ATIOCTOAYC Ts / ATIEAGHN K AIAACKH TAC XOPAC 
AYTON KA / KAGOC TO INEYMA AYTYC EAIAACKN). Peer stands tothe far 
Jef, turning and gesturing toward the Apostles 

‘Scene 43. East wall of the sanctuary corridor between the openings of the 
prothess apse and sanctuary apse. Koimesis, or Death ofthe Supremely Holy Mother 
of God (H KYMICHC THC YIEPATIAC BOTOK[OND. At the tp center ofthe 
‘image Christ appears seated on a rainbow in the midst ofan aureole srrounded by a 
myriad of angels. He turns to the left, as if summoning the eleven Apostles who 
pear inthe upper left of the sccae ia a cluster of bubblesike bust medallion. They 
ae being led through the air othe site of the Virgin's death by an angel. Below the 
angel appears an explanatory text “The Apostles coming in the clouds” (= OL ATIOC- 
‘TOAY EPXOMENY [én rv] NEQEAON:}. The lower sections ofthe principal part 
‘ofthe scene are destroyed. Mary lies on a bed her head tothe left ofthe image. Pars 














Paul embraces the Virgin feet, and Chris (IC XC) sands being the bed, presenting 
the swaddled soul of Mary. of which only a fragment remains, o an angel. Behind 
Paul pats of nine Apostes survive ofa group which originally must have incladed 
‘ten figures. Peter presumably appeared at the head ofthe bed, where the top ofa halo 
and the bottom of an Apostelic himation can sl be seen. Behind Chris is «gabled 
building with three women appearing in is open doorway. Behind the Apostles, on 
the rg, stepped architectral elements fil the spandeel ofthe sanctuary arch, 


Magiographic Narratives ond Groups 

Scenes from the Pscudo-Amphilachios' Life of St. Basil were painted on the 
lower walls of the north bay of the transept. Unfortunately, mech of this series has 
‘disappeared since Jerphanion's study was undertaken, Only the surviving fragments 
are described here, both forthe sake of the completeness ofthe catalog and as a 
record oftheir preset state 

‘Scene 1. On the pet between the opening to the Old Church and the frst blind 
arch are Basil and Emperor Valens, Only Basil's head survives, in front ofan arhiter- 
tural backdrop; th blve abore the stepped architectural forme contains the inscrip- 
tion: "What was evilly done by the Emperor Valens, that the church was given over 
to the evl-doing Arians”: BACIAEYC #AAEN TEI KAKOC / EIIYICAC / OTH. 
‘ATIEO-/KAC THN EKA./CIAN TY KA-/KO4O-/2Y API-/ AN8C).. 

‘Scene 2. First blind arch of the west wall ofthe north bay, Prayer ofthe Arians. 
All that survives i a remnant fom the 1op of the image. Ealir the drum of the 
church with four arched windows and gables of the nave remained. At the bottom of 
the panel, the feet and eras of several figures also survive. Almost all ofthe inscrip- 
tion recorded by Jerphanion is gone. It read: “And the Arians desired to enter the 
‘church for three days. The ehurch would not open for them”: K BE(AOBE:]/ TO[C 
‘THC E-)KAICH.C YEATO / OI APLAww xpeis/ HMCpéc) and ((9K] YNY-/ 
(THN AYTYC 1 EIKAICIA:D. 

Scene 3. Pilastet between the fs two blind arches of the west wall ofthe north 
ty. The Departure ofthe Arians. Ony the fet and hems of the figures remain 














Fig. 109 


Fig 117 
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‘Scene 4. Second bind ach of the west wall of the north bay. Prayer ofthe 
‘Ontodox. As in Scene 2, a smal part ofthe dome ofthe ehureh survives with a ew 
eter ofthe insertion, which orginally ead: "And Saint Bas gathered the Chris 
tians and called on the mereifl Lord (and) the doors ofthe church were opened" (© 
Ae Gog] / BAfodg/ CYfvigas tog / proTavods) and (k KPA“ /[EAC TS 
EE) MAAoON /(Gviynoaval/ what eHC EY ehnoHAC). Again fragments of 
{eet and hems appear atthe bottom ofthe image 

‘Scene S. Paster in the northwest corer, Subject vaca, Bails halo and 
shoulder survive onthe est face of he per with a few eter f the original inicrp- 
tion (AE AF... TON TY...) Behind Basil on the east and south aces of| 
the pier are the heads of crowd of men. On the lower part ofthe pie are theft. 

"Scenes 6-7. Piers of the orth arcade. Metng of Ephrem and Basi. Thee 
images are los. 

‘Scene & In the eateramost Blind arch ofthe aor wall. Miracle at Basis 
Funeral. The upper prt of this image is relatively well preserved, Basi lays on his 
bes his head othe ight. Behind him stands a crowd of deacons: the gure the fat 
Jet holds iturgcalyessel and swings a cnser; nother, toward ihe center, holds Up 
an open, empty serll, showing that the woman’ sin inscribed therein had been 
friraculously erased when the seroll was placed on Basil's body. Above are tire great 
lamps. The spaces between these lamps ae fled with wo iasriptons, whch read 
“At ength the woman, beaging ad erying came ite the grace of God” (:O¥E CE 
ATIE/ TOY BY KPA-/Z8CA ITY-/NIK AEM-/CA); and "And he who hel the 
scroll took council among the deacons, saying, ‘Woman, why do you lament? Your 
Scrolls without writng™ (K HC TON AIAKON O / KPATICAC THN XAPTHN / 
K ATIOB6-/AOCAC IIEN F,-/ NETH KAEIC ATPA@O / ECTHN I XAPTIns} 
©. 

‘On the chancel sla closing the second arch from the south wall, Eastation, 
‘Apspios, Theopistos, and Theopiste are represented being martyred inthe brazen 
bul (@ EYCTAGHOC ATAMIHOC OEOMHCTOC .. OEOMICTH TE AT. -YN- 
TENTO / MA) In separate panel on the far ight is Theodore (@}F{ws] 
{EO{5opos). epresented as standing figure holding a spear in his ight hand and 
wi i et supporting a kuti decoratd shield which ress onthe ground. The panel 
ofS. Theodore was introduced over that of St. Eustathos, covering the head af the 
‘azzn bull ard the Dames engulfing it ta conrast othe bila Mue ground of the 
Eustathios image, Theodore appears on a pray Geld. Where the ltr pining bas 
peed the red and blue ofthe erie image is sible. Judging fom the syle ofthe 
St Theodore, and fromthe at tha this image lacks a separate plaster ayer itseems 
to be virwaly contemporaneous wth theres of the reacocs inthe New Church The 
Presence of Theodore was noted by neither Jerphanion nor Restle 

Tn the aiche between the prothesis apee and the sanctuary ape isthe Virgin 
lous: Mary and the Infant Christ embrace. 




















APPENDIX 
Dedicatory Inscriptions 


1. Omthe pir tothe left of the opening in 
‘Exerc em 6 vads Touvion «eb ri Seeunévee KiGpne BostpOcev toy pataropla), 
For transcription, Jerphanion, Nouvelle province |i, 301. 





‘On the respond tothe lft ofthe aps in the parekkleson: 
"Eni dvdpar0s rob @(co)D Eeeh:e>1aby 6 vads roUeDs pHi BeppLowapiow cir; rag exo. 
For transcription Jerphanion, Nouselle province, Ii 302 


2. From Ayval Kilise in Gulld Dere: 
"Amowopio«dn) & vabs éyiov davdv(vjou én BalorT.éwws 
Kewrsforavrivou)._ 200 Br nif ou} eels nifo}tevang 
<obxofSoluociovea tah poviy tps Havariacg Kab xdvrcay 
LrBv dyialy- 8 dvercpvedroxcery ebzecotre brép abtod dud tov KiGpuoye 
‘The Church of St. John was decorated under the Emperor Constantine... .... who out of love 
and faith built the Monastery of the Panagia and All Saints, You who read (hi), pray tothe Lord 
fer him. 








-—Llo}évven (3) letzalqvonedyny aixdy Byiov Exons kono 3H WS. 
stv» NoepBiou cb as 

{0 Joha have rendered his (plae) holy in the year ofthe world 64 (892-991), in the month of 
November onthe furtenth (8) 

“These readings dle lightly from those fund in Thierry, “Aah Kile" 99-100, but in no way 
‘compromise her scription ofthe frescoes tothe irs sole eign of Constantine VII Porpbyrogeaits. 


From the prothess apse of the Great Pigeon House of Gavusi: 
stoig etorefes Aud Baotetaceig 
Saegcrhagou KlGpie xavtor.e> 
Btorcowveay cov 
Na etieopov xiabs @ctorpavcor{e} 
For transcription, Jerphanion, Nouvelle province 1, i $23-25, 





4. From the cornice ofthe nave in the New Church: 
‘Bb vad leplareroy) {A wers 
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pocy Kun voravecivos tx ni8ou xpd; wowiv._L’Aow)jsecary 
oou eh veouprév cebxsow axpacylavs ypdgry ty eles) 

{[Se1_..rpéxovfoa]___Oapirp npoBcorevbor, tol 
admis ehiaey B 

stirs Aby.00s, dos Ex xéprow 8eBpeye.__radpy0s, Bruns 
30 yg vexpds elg AAD8OU Ep» 

kab vexpeooly) 

Jesphanion, Nowell province, ii 304-7, with modifications. 





From the cornice of the prothesis apse ofthe New Church: 
[Een douepyiion & Bisfa rote0 xchpi Nux]em»gdpou 81d ow 5 poms 

00 SoGhov rob eo) Atovtos KeennaTjavtdovou Kea cob 
avay-xpvsivoxovtes elzeoie intp abtois Sud tov K(Gpioh. Any 
Jetphanion, Nowvelle province ii 308-9. U have placed double brackets around those sections 
‘of the inscription that have disappeared since Jerphanion’ transcription 


6. From the image of Christ and the Annunciation in $S. Marina e Cristina in Carpignano, Apulia: 
Mono es K(Gpre 108 
Soi.ov oou dune 
105 npcoputé pou 
fai) 2919) oun Blow 
airob Xpoo6- 
ues x(a) Tav(ou) 
+09 ulot eo. 
“Ani Fpapty bt. 
4 z.tvp\ds) Ocoguhi- 
[chrou Gaerypdgou yet 
sta} idx rv(05) 
Wrong so 
CChatles Diehl, Lar byzantin dons Iralie méridionae (Ps 





1894), 32, lightly modified 





7. From Karabas Kilse in Sogasl Valley 
Exe doteppOay 8 vads obt05 5:8 owSpopAhs Mizaia RpcasoanaBaplon 
‘of Beenidt xia Exatspivons hovers) aid Negoves (uov)ay(ob) i 
Bands Kao 
‘oraveivou rob Aodies Frous sO) bucradivos 18" ol 
‘avayarpvednraxconvnes eoente abot Bavd tiv» KtGpro)%, 


uct 
Jerphanion, Nowelle provine, I, i, 489-90. M. Restle, “Zum Datum des Karabas Kilise in 
Sofanls Dere.” JOB, 19 (1970), 260-61, rejects the date provided by the inscription in Karabag 





Kilise because it does not conform to his stylistic analysis ofthe frescoes ofthe church, which he 
ascribes to the twelfth century. Especially in light ofthe fact thatthe ttle procosparharios bad 
‘disappeared from the texts by the twelth century, his interpretation isnot convincing. 


Bibliographical Note 


“The critica secondary sources dealing with TokaltKlieare presented here generally in chronological 
order. Tis note i meant to obviate the necessity of repeating nthe text the involved, but not always 
productive, debates that Tokal Kilse has generated, while not denying the monument its historio- 
raphic setting. 


Blographers and antiquarians. often traveling a the behest of their governments oF of learned 
societies, were the frst to record scientifically the existence of the rock-cut churches of Cappadocia, 
Paul Lucas, by order of Louis XIV. made expeditions to the Middle Eastin the early eighteenth 
‘century; his isthe earliest modern published account of the troglodyte dwellings ofthe region (Tro! 
some voyage du Siewr Pau! Lucas, 3 vos, (Rouen, 1719). tn 1847 and 1838 respectively William Joha 
Hamilton (Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, 2 vols. (London, 1948)) and Wiliam 
Francis Ainsworth (Travels and Researches in Asie Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldaea and Armenia 
2vols. (London, 1942) were supported in their peological. geographical, and demographic studies by 
the Royal Geographical Society. They t00 noted the cave churches of Cappadocia. Occasionally these 
‘early explorers recorded the subjects ofthe frescoes oF the inscriptions in the churches. For example, 
Sir Wiliam Mitchell Ramsay transeribed inscriptions in Tokal Kilise (in Arthur C. Headlam, Eccles 
‘autcal Sitesi Isauria [Cilicia Trachae}. Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, Supplemen- 
tary Papers, 1V [London, 1892). But for the most part these and other early travelers were primaily 
concerned with lasical remains or withthe current social and physical landscape of the province. 

‘The exceptions to this rule provided the inspiration if not the scientific bss, for further research 
‘Anastasios M.Levidis, professor and headmaster ofa Greek schoo! near Kayser, raveled extensively 
in the region of Urgup and recorded (though not with great authority inscriptions in the churches 
(Misioriatés Kappadokias. Tomos pritos, EXAIésiasuiké historia{ Athens, 885] and Alen monolithois 
‘monai 18s Kappadokias kei Lukaonias (Constantinople, 1899). These works alerted scholars to the 
«epigraphic riches ofthe region. Similarly, Charles Texier's precisely rendered fantasies stimulated his 
readers’ imagination and interest inthe rock-cut monuments of central Anatolia (with R. Popplewell 
Pullan, Byzantine Architecture (London, 1868). More useal were J, Iyanovteh Smirnov's photo- 
‘aphs and plans of a number of cave churches in Glreme and SoBanl made in 189S (in Josef 
Surcygowski, Kleinasen, ein Newland der Kunstgeschiche. Kitchenaufnahmen von J. W. Crowfoot 
‘and £1 Smirnov (Leipeig, 1903), Here Cappadocia is fist associated withthe famous “Orient oder 
Rom” debate between Strzygowshi, who sought to make Asia Minor the artistic median between the 
Caucasus and the West, and G. T. Rivoira, who tegarded Italy asthe great artistic generator of Late 
‘Antiquity and the Middle Ages (G. T. Rivoira, Architeruralombard (Mila, L910} the title ofthe 
‘debate was derived from Strzygowskis Orient oder Rom (Leipzig, 1901), 

Serious investigation began in the first decade ofthe twentieth century with thee significant 
surveys ofthe monuments of Cappadocia, al of which ecognize Tokai Kilse as the most important 
‘church in Goreme. Hans Rott (Kieinasiatsche Denkméler aus Psidien, Pamphsiien. Kappadokien 




















8 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


‘und Lykien (Leipzig, 1908}, 224-28) dramatically describes the setting of the charch as it was atthe 
time of his Vsti 1906 


Klettern wir hier di Felsmasse. einige Schritte hinauf, denn sichen wir vor der eingestrzten 
Vorhalle der Grossten Holenkirche in Gereme, der Doghaliklsse, di it unter der Erde steckt 
‘und deven Zugang jetat von Schwwemmerde und Trurmmerschut o Klein geworden ist, dass man 
‘nur durch eine enge Kluft in den feuchten und fnster Raum hinabrutschen kann, der viele Zeit 
des Jahres unter Wasser stot und be langerem Aufenthalt das sicherste Fiber bing. 


‘He recorded the inscriptions in the church, interpreting the Nikephoros mentioned inthe prothesis 
apse not as the painter ofthe frescoes but as Emperor Nikephoros (802-11). Father Guillaume de 
Jerphanion, who made his first excursion to Cappadocia in 1907, published the following year a brief 
‘description of the churches of the area according to plan-types ("Les élses souterranes de Gueurémé 
‘et Soghanle (Cappadoce}." Académie des inscriptions et belles-leies. Comptes rendus des séances de 
fannde 1908, 7-21). He mentions Tokal Kilise but does not discuss the church in detail. Inthe same 
year that Jephanion first went to Cappadocia, Henri Grégoire explored the province. He was inter 
‘sted primarily in epigraphy and offered corrections to Rot’ transcriptions from Tokal Kise and 
other monuments (“Rapport sur un voyage exploration dans le Ponte et en Cappadoce," ullein de 
correspondance hllnigue, 41910}, 9-105) He uncitically followed Rots conclusions concerning 
Tokal's dating. 

‘The frst monographic treatment of TokalyKilise was writen by Jerphanion afew years later ("La 
date des peintures de Togale Kilissé en Cappadoce," Revue archéologiqu,4e se. 201912], 236-54). 
{mn this article Jerphanion cmended Rotts and Grégoire’ transcriptions and added the inscription in 
the parekklesion 10 Tokal' epigraphic repertory. He established the stil-accepted internal chronology 
of the church and dated the New Church to around 960 on the basis of Cavutin’s dependence on 
Total, as elaborated in Chapter 2. Like his predecessors, Jerphanion believed thatthe Nikephoros 
‘mentioned in the inscription in the prothesis apse was an emperor, but identified him as Nikephoros 
Phokas (963-69) rather than Nikephoros I as proposed by Rott without supporting argument. 

‘A thorough documentation and analysis of Tokal Kile did not, however, appear until after 
‘World War I with the publication of Jephanion’s magnum opus (Ue nouvelle province de Vart 
byzantin. Les épises rupestres de Cappadoce, 2 vols. published in parts (Pars, 1925, 1932, 1936, 
1942). This work is perhaps one ofthe least appreciated ofthe great corpora of Early Christian and 
Byzantine monuments initiated inthe frst half of our century (eg, E. Beraux, Liat dans lake 
iméridionale (Pats, 1903}; A. Goldschmidt and K. Wetzmann, Die byzantinschen Eifenbeinskulp- 
turen des X. bis XII, Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1984 and R. Krautheimer etal. Corpus Basilcarum 
‘Christianarum Romae (Vatican. 1938~). In the last chapter ofthe first part, which appeared in 1925, 
‘nd inthe fist chapter of the second pat, published in 1932, Jerphanion provided a detailed deserip- 
tion ofthe Old and New Churches respectively. While maintaining his earlier dating of about 960 for 
the New Chuteh, Jerphanion no longer insisted that the Nikephoros mentioned in the parekklesion 
Inscription was necesaily an emperor. 

By the 1930s TokalsKilise, along with some ofthe other elaborately decorated rock-cut churches 
‘of Cappadocia, had obtained a foothold inthe secondary literature on Byzantine art. Based on the 
communications of Rott and Grégoire, O. M. Dalton (Byzantine Art and Archaeology [Oxford, 1911} 
268-76, esp. 273) had devoted considerable space toa general st of monuments inthe vicinity ofthe 
Goreme and Sofas Valleys. erphanion’s scription of Tokalt Kise tothe tenth century was accepted 
by G. Millet (Recherches sur conographie de I Evangile (Pars, 1916), 76, 116, 178 ete) C. Dighl 
(Manuel d'art byzantin, ad od, 2 vol. [Patis, 1925-26] Il, $74), and O. Wulff (Alichrisliche und 
‘byzantniche Kart, 2 vols [Belin 1914-18} IL, $83). There was some disagreement with Jerphanion's 
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ating. L, Bréhier (Liar créten. Son développement iconographique, 2nd ed [Patis, 1928}, 185-56) 
ascribed the frescoes ofthe New Church tothe late tenth century. In another article (“Les peitures 
«appadociennes, de lépeque pré-iconocaste at XIVe ste,” Revue archéologique, $-6[193S}, 236-53, 
sp. 242-44) he reversed the order of TokaliKilse and the Great Pigeon House, making the former 
depend on the later, just as J, Lafontaine-Dosogne was to do nearly three decades later (ee below). 
But generally the date and importance of Tokal:Klise were relatively well established 

‘These secure foundations forthe further productive study of the frescoes of Tokal Kise were 
‘undermined by E. Weigand. Weigand’s review of the fist two parts of Jrphanion’s Nouvelle province 
appeared in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 38 (1938) 131-38. Much of this review was devoted t0 a 
ctitics of Jerphanion’s dating of the New Church. Weigand argued that the frescoes ofthis phase 
could not be teath-century because of certain iconographic features, for example, the appearance of 
‘Apostles being brought through the clouds to witness the death of the Virgin inthe image ofthe 
Koimeris, angel lamenting in the scene of the Crucfision, Peers ring i the representation of the 
‘Ordaining ofthe Deacons, ad the spoon used inthe painting of Zosimas offering the Eucharist to 
Mary the Egyptian. Thete feature, along with the clgance ofthe figure style ofthe works, suggested 
tohim a fourteenth-<eotary date. There followed one af those earned debates fr which academics are 
‘infamous. This debate enmeshed the study not only of Tokal Kilise but alo of Cappadocian painting 
‘more generally (notably the Column Churches) in obscute iconographic problems. Jerphanion 
answered Weigand's iconographic assertions "La date des plus réeenes peintues de Toga Kise,” 
Orienaiachrisiana periodic, 2{1936), 191-222) and went on to state that a numberof scenes found 
in the New Church (the Trial by Water) do not occur later than te eleventh century. He argued 
further thatthe New Church's program is tghty linked tothe so-called Archaic Group, of which the 
‘Old Church wasa member, and consequently had tobe relatively early. Finally he made an extended 
stylistic and iconographic comparison between the frescoes ofthe New Church and Paris, gr. 510, the 
sumptuouslyitustrated Homilies of Gregory of Navianzos produce for Basil L 

‘eigand’s next attack took the form ofa snty-page article (*Zur Datierung der kappadokischen 
ohlenmaleeien,” Byzantiniche Zeitschrift, 36[1936}, 337-97). The first ha ofthis piece i devoted 
{to Tokal Kilise and, most particularly, the sene of the Adoration of the Magi, Weigand concluded on 
the basis of the presence of los, the absence of horses, the age differentiation of the Magi, te. that 
the image was the result of western influence in the fourteenth century. The second half of the 
discussion dismissed Jerphanion'scleventh-century dating ofthe Column Churches because of such 
features forks appearing in the image ofthe Last Supper. He preferred rather an early-modern date 
for those frescoes. Again Jerphanion replied ("Sur la question de méthode. A propos d'une nouvelle 
tmanitre de dater ls peintures de Cappadoce.” Orienralia christina periodica, 3{1937], 141-60; both 
{thisand Jerphanion’ firs rebutal were reprinted in La votx des monuments [Pars 1930), 208-54) 
Jerphanion’s position was also defended by M. Chatridakis (A propos d'une nouvelle manitre de 
ater les peintures de Cappadoce,” Byzantion, 141939], 95-113), 

Despite Jrphanion’s reasoned arguments against Weigand’s dating, Tokai Kise’ credibility was 
undermined, The feicoet, atleast thote ofthe New Church, could no longer be uncritical asim 
lated into reconstructions of the development of Byzantine art asi reRected inthe synthetic studies 
written in the 1960s. R. Krautheimer (Early Christan and Byzantine Architecture (Marmondswort, 
1965}, 21) notes Tokals Kilse but doesnot attempt to date the church. V. Lazarey hardly even mentions 
‘Tokal Kilt in his fundamental work on Byzantine painting (Storie dell ptrra bizamtne (Turin, 
1967, Set published in Russian as storia visanisko! zhivopis,2 vols, (Moscow, 1948). J. Beckwith 

tnder the impression that Tokali Klise has inscriptions and portraits relating it to Nikephoros 
Phokas (Farly Christian and Byzantine Art (Harmondsworth, 1970], 224. In any case Beckwith 
Aippantly dismissed painting in Cappadocia: “Generally speaking the quality of all these wall-pa 
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‘makes one sigh forthe art of the metropolis; their interests archaeological and iconographical, 
bolstered by the fact that they exst a all in that remote area.” W. F. Volbach and J. Lafontaine. 
Dosogne's new edition ofthe Propyldien Kunstgeschichte (vol. Il, Byzanz und der chrstliche Osten 
[Berin, 1968}, 174) is an exception. Lafontaine-Dosogne's familiarity withthe province assured a 
place in the volume for Cuppadocian frescoes; she dated the paintings ofthe New Church othe end of 
the tenth century. 

Studies devoted exclusively to Cappadocian painting published in the Ite SOs and 60 were 
{generally discursive. Tokal Kise is mentioned in a travelogue published by G. Seferis (Thos jours 
dans les églves rapestres de Cappadoce (Athens, 1953), 22-24). The church also appears ina slender 
Photographic survey ofthe paintings in Gdreme by Ludwig Budde (Goreme, Hihlenkirchen in Kap- 
‘padokien [Dusseldorf 1958}, 14-15). Budde followed Jrphanion in his dating of the New Church and 
‘of the Column Churches, for which he was atacked by Marcell Restle (review of Budde in Byzanti= 
nische Zelischeift, $2 {1959}, 400-401, Restle argued in support of Weigand’s fourteenth-century 
dating ofthe fescoes ofthe New Church and ascribed the Column Churches to the sixteenth eentery. 
Restl’s postion, though virtually the same as that of Weigand, was arrived at differently. Reste's 
conclusions were based much more on stylistic analysis than on an iconographic assessment. Indeed, 
characteristic ofthis historiographic phase, with afew notable exceptions is the emphasis pt on syle. 
‘Thisis certainly tru of another syntbeti work, K. M. Swoboda's review article (“In den Jahren 1950 
bis 1961 erschicnene Werke nur byzantinachen und weitere oschrisiten Kunst," Kunsigeschiciliche 
“Anceigen, nf. 5 (1961-62), 9-183, esp. 125-2), in which he remarked that the paintings of the New 
‘Church were distinct in styl and quality from other works inthe province. The slender proportions 
fad elegance of both the architecture and the painting syle led him 1 ascribe the frescoes to the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century. The work was stylistically related to Backovo and described as 
‘metropolitan-lated, if not ofa palace level. No arguments apart from stylistic ones were put forward. 
Similarly, in her review of Cappadocian monuments *Nowvelles notes cappadociennes," Byzantion, 
33 1963}, 121-83, esp. 129-30), J. Lafontaine-Dosogne is primarily concerned with style. While not 
‘eating Tokal: Kise directly, in her discussion of the Great Pigeon House at Cavusin, Lafontaine 
Dorogne reversed the relation between Tokals Kili and the Cavuyin chapel without specially 
answering Jerphanion's arguments. The most substantive addition to the literature on Cappadocia was 
‘made by Nicole Thier in her Nouvelles és rapestres de Cappadoce (Paris, 1963, in which the 
lmportant monuments of the Peristrema Valley were published on Jerphanion's model. But this 
volume does not, of courte, involve Tokal Kile. 

Total Kise docs have a major part in four futher surveys of the art of the province, That 
undertaken by Marcel Restle (Die byzantnische Wandmalere\ in Klinasien, 3 vols. (Recklinghausen, 
1967; reprinted in English inthe same year] 1,2, 36, 110-17, pate vo. Il 61123) has contributed 
significantly to the study of Cuppadocian wall paintings by making available high-quality reproduc- 
tions ofthe frescocs. Restle analyzed the igral decoration ofthe churches almost exclusively in terms 
‘of style, depending heavily on illaminations rather than on monumental works for comparisons. He 
also distinguished painting phases in the Cappadocian monuments to a degree never before or since 

tempted, Restle divided Tokali Kile into eleven phases of decoration; e favored a date in the last 

two decades ofthe tenth century forthe original figural program of the New Chureh aad a date of 
around 1300 for its entire redecoration, which he postulated on the basis of the reworking of the 
prothesis apse frescoes (see above, Chapter 2). He has repeated his analysis of the Tokalt Kilise 
‘ining phases in bis more recent survey of Cappadocia Kappadokien,”in Reallexikon zur byzon- 
‘inischen Kunst. ed. K. Wesel and M. Restle, fascicule 23 [Stuttgart 1978), esp. cols 1087-89), in 
which he stated that: “Als Zeuge fUr die Malerei des 10. Js in K. ist die Ausmalung der Neven 
‘Tokalr-Kirche angcsichts dieses Bfunds (of a phase of redecoration) unbrauchar.” 
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Spiro Kostos survey (Caves of God [Cembridge-London, 1972), 98, 64, catalog nos. 14 and 
39) creatively synthesizes ftom existing secondary sources the historical and art historical problems of 
the chapels of Cappadocia and their occupants. Kestof follows Restle in his dating ofthe New Church, 
assuming a frst phase of about the year 1000 (p. 211) and a repair of around 1300 (p. 270). Restle 
arguments have not, however, affected French scholarship, Inthe latest survey ofthe Cappadocian 
material (Archéologe, 63 [1982), Catherine Jolivet-Levy never mentions the possibilty of a four 
teeath-<entury restoration ("Lerche décor peint de Tokal Kilise A Goremume,” 61-72). 

‘There is another survey which appears to be something other than a traditional catalog of 
monume smatizing known works and introducing new ones: The Arts of Cappadocia (d 
Luciano Giovannini (Geneva, 1971) includes chapters on the history and physica setting of the 

ovince as well as on its medieval art, The section on the cave chapels (N. Thierry, “The Rock 
‘Charches,” 129-15) is nevertheless a relatively straightforward chronological review ofthe material. 
‘The New Church is mentioned as a mid-tenth-century work (pp. 158, 161). Giovannini’s stimulating 
contribution on the rock-cut communities (“Rock Setlements,” 67-83 is one of the fst of several 
attempts to put troglodyte settlements into a broader cultural setting. My article “The Problem 
‘of Provinealism: Byzantine Monasteries in Cappadocia and Monks in South Italy" (Journal of 
‘the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 2 {1979}. 28-46) and Lyn Rodley’s “The Pigson Howse 
Church, Cavusin” (JOB, 33 {1983}, 301-39) consider the provincial contexts of churches including 
‘otal Kilise. 

‘While discussion concerning the New Church has centered on the problem ofthe dating of its 
frescoes, treatments of the Old Church seem more diverse, involving problems of iconography and 
workshop practice as well as style and chronology. Dorothy Wood (Leo VPs Concept of Divine 
‘Monarchy lusiraied in @ Cave Chapel, Monarchist Press Association Historical Serie, | {London, 
1964) attempted to imerpret the chrstological images of the Old Church as speciic exemplars of 
imperial ideology. Although the Byzantine program may embody generally the worldview of the 
society’s elite, Wood's attempt to tie this particular work to propagandistic purpose i not entirely 
convincing. Nevertheless, her effort to consider the Fescoes in other than archeological and narrowly 
sr historical terms i laudable. 

‘Armajor contribution to the understanding ofthe chronology of Cappadocian wall paintings was 
‘made in 1965 with N. and M. Thierry’ publication of Ayval Kilse and its datable inscriptions 
(Ayvalt Kilise ou pigeonsier de Gull Dere,” Cahdrch, 15 [1965]. 97-154). Because of the Old 
‘Churehs close stylistic relationship to Ayvali Klise this evidence provided a secure anchor forthe 
scription ofthe frescoes of the fist major figural decoration of Tokal Kilise othe fst quarter ofthe 
tenth century. Further, the metropolitan connections of the style of the frescoes of Ayval Kile were 
discussed in detail in an addendum to this atc ("A propos de Ascension dAyval klise et de cele de 
‘Stinte-Sophie de Salonique,"ibid., 145-54). The chronological anchor provided by Thierry was put to 
‘od use by Robin Cormack (“Byzantine Cappadocia: The Archaic Group of Wall-Paintings.” Jour- 
rel of the Bruish Archaeological Association, set IM, 30 (1967) 19-36), who closely linked the 
paintings of Ayval Kili and the Old Church “We at led to conclude thatthe paintings of Tokai, 
ld Church must be nea in date to those of Avalt and are very probably by the same workshop” 
[p. 23). More important, be showed that the paintings of Jerphanion' so-called Archaic Group were 
by no means archaic. Indeed, details of their iconography reflect contemporary, pos-Iconoctastic 
currents in Constantinople. At the periphery of the Archaic Group, he also retraced and reinforced 
Jerphanion's arguments for the primacy of the New Church ia relation to Gavugin. He provided 
stylitic parallels for this dating through an analysis ofthe paintings ofthe New Church (namely, the 
Presentation) and those of Paris, gt. 510, Vatican, gr. 699, and, more compelingly, Vatican, Regi. 
‘ar. 1(pp. 13-33). The relation between Ava, the Old Church, and the Church ofthe Holy Apostles 
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Jin Sinassos was codified by N. Thierry in 1971 (“Un atelier de peintures du début du Xe s. en 
Cappadoce: Ltelierdeancienneéglse de Tokal,.” Buletin dela Société nationale des antquaires de 
France 1971}, 170-78). 

“More recently emphasis seems to be sifting tothe study of specific aspects of Tokalt Kills 
architecture and decoration. Thomas Mathews has cotsidered the liturgical arrangements of the New 
‘Church, suggesting that it represents three separate sanctuaries "*Privat' Liturgy in Byzantine Archi- 
tecture: Toward a Re-appraisal,” Cahdrch, 90 [1982], 125-38; fora erticism of this hypothesis, see 
above, Chapter 1, note 12). Christopher Walter focused on the image of Mid-Pentecost in the New 
‘Church in his article on the subject ("The Earliest Representation of Mid-Pentecost” Zograf, 10, 
[1979], 15-16), He assumed a mid-tenth-century date fo the monument, commenting. "The dating of 
Jerphanion seems to be muistained by subsequent scholars” (p. 15, note 3). N. Thiery als treated the 
‘spectacular image ofthe Virgin in the corridor niche ofthe New Church asa mide-tenth-century work 
("La Vierge de tendresse& Tépoque macédonienne,” Zograf, 10 [1979], 9-70). Anna Kartsonis has 
argued thatthe apse Crucifixion is evidence that Tokal: Kilise functioned as a burial church (E 

\KosmésE 1s apsdas tou irou sto Neo Tokali Kilisse Kappadokias,” in Deutero symposio Byzan- 
‘ines kai metabyzantindsarchaiologas kal rechnes. Programma ka perilépsisanakoindseBn, Athena 
9, 10 kai 11 Apriliow 1982, Chrstianike Archaiologik# Braireia{Athens, 1982}, 42-43); he bas also 
treated the Anastasis and sanctuary program of the New Church in considerable detail in he forth= 
‘coming book, Anasiass: The Making of on Image (Princeton). Finally, Anthony Cutler scrutinized 
specifically the meaning of the frescoes inthe narthex of the Old Church ("Apostolic Monasticism at 
‘Tokali Kilise in Cappadocia,” Anerolian Studie, 35 [1985], in press). The closer investigation of 
individual scene of the sort already undertaken by Walter, Thierry, Kartsonis, and Cuter, as well asa 
broader understanding of the church in relation to the rext of Byzantine culture, wll perhaps follow 
the cleaning ofthe frescoes of Tokal Klise. The recognition of thei unity and quality, the establish- 
‘ment oftheir tenthecentury date, ad the acknowledgment of their importance will itis hope, lead 
not only tothe reintegration ofthese masterpieces of fresco art into our understanding ofthe devel- 
‘opment of Byzantine art but also to the modification of that vision 
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1. Map of Cappedocia, showing the location. 

































































3. Lower Church, plan (a), section through the cast bays tothe eas (b). 
and section through the nave tothe eas c) 





















































5. Old Church, reconstruction looking exst 





General Index 


Adana, Cilicia, 49 

Ainsworth, Wilham Francis, 81 

Akathistos hymn, 35 

Allatios, Leo, 9 note 12 

Amida, northern Mesopotamia, || note 16 

Amphilochios (see Pseudo-Amphilochios) 

Anatepe, Cappadocia, single-nave church, 7 note I1 

Andronikos, donor, 22 note 31 

Antioch, Syria, | 1 

Armenia, 49 

Arsenios, monk and donor, 34 note 5 

Athanasios the Athonite, St., 51 

Athos, Lavra, Church of the Virgin, 51; Oratory of 
John the Baptist, 51; Stavronikita Monastery, 
cod. 43, Gospels, 41-42 

Ayvali Kéy, church, 21 note 25 


Backovo, Bulgaria, 84 

Basil, St., 36-37, 49 

Basil 1, emperor, 36 note 21, 40 
Beckwith, John, 83 

Boris I, Bulgarian czar, 35 
Bréhier, L., 83 

Buchthal, Hugo, 41 

Budde, Ludwig, 84 


Caesarea (Kayseri), 11 note 18, 29, 37; Church of St. 
Basil, 20, 37 

Carpignano, Apulia, SS. Marina e Cristina, 35, 47, 80 

Castelseprio, Sta. Maria, 19, 48 

Cavusin, Cappadocia, 82; Great Pigeon House, 29-32, 
41, 50, 79, 84-85 

Chatzidakis, M., 83 

Chrysolea, wife of Leo, 35, 80 

Constantine, donor, 33, 38-39, 80 

Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, emperor, 15 note 
4, 41,44, 79 

Constantine X Doukas, emperor, 38, 80 

Constantine of Rhodes, 36, 46 note 59 

Constantinople (Istanbul), 47, 49; Holy Apostles, 35 
note 10, 36, 46 note 59; Nea Ekklesia, 47; palace 
chapel of St. Basil, 37 note 22; St. Sophia (the 
Great Church), 18, 29, 46; Theotokos tés Pégés, 17 

Cormack, Robin, 15, 18-19, 85 

Council of Chalcedon, 11 note 18 

Cukurkent, transept basilica, 4 

Cutler, Anthony, 86 


Dalton, O. M., 82 
Diehl, Charles, 82 


Elias of Enna, St., 50 

Elias Spelaeotes, St., 50 

Eulalios, painter, 35 note 10 

Eustratios, kleisourarch and donor, 19 note 20 


Giovannini, Luciano, 85 

Goreme Valley, Cappadocia, 53-54, 57, 81-82, 84; 
Column Churches (Karanlik Kilise, Elmali Kilise, 
Carikh Kilise), 5 note 4, 9 note 12, 31-32, 38, 45, 
52-53, 83, 84; El Nazar, 6, 8 note 12, 17, 53; Kiliclar 
Kilise, 5 note 4, 9 note 12, 17, 21-22, 47-48; Kiliclar 
Kiisltik (Chapel 33), 9 note 12, 12, 53; Little Tokal 
Kilise, 12; St. Barbara, 53; St. Eustathios (Chapel 
11), 5 note 4, 6 note 6, 8 note 12; Sakli Kilise, 53; 
Theotokos, John the Baptist, and St. George (Chapel 
9), 22; Yilanli Kilise, 12-13 

Grégoire, Henri, 82 

Gregory of Nazianzus, St., 20, 49 

Gregory of Nyssa, 37, 49 

Giillii Dere, Cappadocia, Ayvali Kilise (St. John), 
14-15, 21, 23, 31, 79, 85; Chapel 1, 6 note 6 

Gurgay, H., 4 


Hamilton, William John, 81 
Hosios Loukas, Greece, Church of the Virgin, 50 


James the Hermit, St., 11 note 6 

Jerphanion, Guillaume de, 33- 34, 36-37, 54, 60, 66-67, 
73-74, 77-78, 82-86 

John Tzimiskes, emperor, 29, 41 

Jolivet-Levy, Catherine, 85 


Kartsonis, Anna, 86 

Kastoria, Macedonia, St. Stephen, 18, 47 

Katherine, nun and donor, 38, 80 

Kellia, Cyprus, 46-47 

Kizil Cukur, Chapel of Niketas the Stylite, 19 note 20 
Kostof, Spiro, 85 

Krautheimer, Richard, 83 


Lafontaine-Dosogne, Jacqueline, 83, 84 

Lazarev, Viktor, 83 

Lazaros, painter and martyr, 35 

Leningrad, Public Library, gr. 21, Gospel book, 41 
Leo, magistros, 41 

Leo, priest and donor, 35, 80 

Leo, sakellarios, 41 

Leo, son of Constantine, donor, 33, 38-39, 80 

Leo VI, “The Wise,” emperor, 41, 46 note 59 
Levidis, Anastasios M., 81 
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Michael, archangel, 36 note 21 





apocryphal? painter, 35 


‘Michael III, emperor, 36 note 21 
Millet, Gabriel, 82 
Monte Raparo, Basilicata, S. Angelo, 7 note 10 


Nicaea, 37 

Nikephoros, painter, 33-35, 80 

Nikephoros I] Phokas, emperor, 29, 41, 50-51, 82, 83 
Nyphon, monk and donor, 38, 80 


Otranto, South Italy, S. Pietro, 47 


Palatine Anthology, 36 

Pantoleon, painter, 35 

Paphos, Cyprus, Enkleistra of St. Neophytos, 7 note 10 

Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 139, Paris Psalter, 
41-44: gr. 510, Homilies of Gregory Nazianzos, 40, 
43, 83, 85; gr. 923, Sacra Parallela, 18 note 13; 
Cabinet des Médailles, Romanos ivory, 40; Louvre, 
Harbaville Triptych, 40 

Paul, son of Leo, 35, 80 

Peristrema Valley, Cappadocia, 84; Direkli Kilise, 9 
note 12; Eski Baca Kilisesi, 6; St. Michael, 33; 
Yilanhi Kilise, 5 note 4 

Phokas, Bardas, caesar, 29, 50 

Phokas, Leo, curopalates, 29 

Phokas, Nikephoros the Elder, 49 

Pontus, diocese, 11 note 18 

Protevangelium of James, 17 

Protospatharios, 80 


ae pepachins, author of the Life of St. Basil, 
Lal 


Ramsay, Sir William Mitchell, 81 

Restle, Marcell, 67, 78, 84, 85 

Rivoira, G. T., 81 

Rodley, Lyn, 85 

Romanos I], emperor, 29, 4] 

Rome: Biblioteca Vaticana, gr. 699, Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes, 40, 85; gr. 1613, Menologion of Basil II. 35 
42-43. 69: Palat. gr. 431, Joshua Roll, 41-44; Resin, 
ae oe 40-44, 85: St. Mary the Egyptian 

€ of Fortuna Virili : ; 
- pe oe tk} oes 37; St. Peter s, Oratory 

Rott, Hans, 81-82 


Salah, northern Mesopotamia, Mar Yakub, 1! 1 





Sarica Kilise, near Urgiip, 12 

Sarigél, Cappadocia, single-nave church, 7 note 11 

Seferis, G., 84 ; a 

Sinai, St. Katherine, cod. 204, 42; icon of the Nativity 
(B.41), 18 note 13 

Sinassos, Cappadocia, Holy Apostles, 5 note 4, 14-16, 
20, 21, 37, 85-86 

Sivrihisar, Cappadocia, transept basilica, 4 

Skepides, John, protospatharios of the Golden Dining 
Room, consul and strategos, 38 note 29 

Skepides, Michael, protospatharios and donor, 38, 80 

Smirnov, J. Ivanovitch, 81 

Soganli Valley, Cappadocia, 81-82; Belli Kilise, 4, 5 
note 4, 9 note 12; Geyik Kilise, 38 note 29; Karabas 
Kilise, 33, 38, 80; St. Barbara, 5 note 3, 8 note 12 

Strzygowski, Josef, 81 

Swoboda, K. M., 84 


Tarasios, patriarch, Life, 46, 48 

Testament of the Forty Martyrs, 66 

Texier, Charles, 81 

Theophano, wife of Nikephoros II Phokas, 29 

Theophylaktos, painter, 35, 80 

Theophylaktos, protospatharios, taxiarch and donor, 
34 note 5 

Theopiste, donor, 22 note 31 

Thessaloniki, Rotunda of St. George, 18, 46; St. 
Sophia, 17-18, 46 

Thierry, Nicole, 14, 18, 84-86 


Urgiip, 81 


Valens, emperor, 37 

Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, gr. 538, Commentary of 
Olympiodoros on Job, 22, 40 

Vitalis, St., 7 note 10 

Volbach, Wolfgang Fritz, 84 


Walter, Christopher, 86 
Weigand, E., 83 
Weitzmann, Kurt, 40 
Wood, Dorothy, 85 
Wulff, O., 82-83 


eee Cappadocia, single-nave church, 7 note 


Zaoutzas, Stylianos, 46 
Zilve, Cappadocia, St. Symeon, 5 note 4 
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Iconographic Index 






scenes from the Infancy, Miracle, and Passion Cycles, in narrative order 
< walt “ 


Annunciation, 15, 23-24, 26, 35, 43, 45, 47, 48, 61, 


8, 76 
Ries. 23. 33, 35~36, 48, 6l, 68-69 


seein Reproached by Joseph, 69 
= by Water 19, 23, 48, 61, 69, 83 
Dream of Joseph, 23, 69 
Journey to Bethlehem, 23, 61, 69 
Nativity, 19, 24, 26, 45, 48, 62, 69, 76 
Magi Observe the Star, 24, 69 
Adoration of the Magi, 24, 62, 70, 83 
Flight into Egypt, 14, 17, 24, 58, 62, 70 
Massacre of the Innocents, 62 
Death of Zacharias, 62 
Flight of Elizabeth, 62 
Presentation in the Temple, 6, 17, 24, 45, 65, 70, 85 
Mid-Pentecost, 24, 70, 86 
Calling of John the Baptist, 24, 63, 70 
John the Baptist Preaching, 63 
John the Baptist Greeting Christ, 24, 63, 70 
Baptism, 24, 45, 63, 70-71 
Temptation of Christ, 24, 71 
Calling of the Apostles: Matthew, 24, 43, 71; Peter, 
Andrew, James and John, 24, 71; Peterand Andrew, 
63 
Marriage Feast at Cana, 19, 24, 43, 63, 71 
Healing of the Officer’s Son, 72 
Healing of the Paralytic, 72 
Healing of the Leper, 71-72 
Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand, 72 
Resurrection of the Daughter of Jairus, 72 
Multiplication of the Loaves and the Fishes, 33, 36, 
63 
Healing of the Man Born Blind, 63 
Healing of the Two Blind Men, 71 
Healing of the Man with Dropsy, 72 
Christ and the Poor Widow, 72 
Transfiguration, 5, 16 note 5, 17, 24, 26, 33, 36, 45, 
65, 73 
Raising of Lazarus, 24, 45, 64, 72-73 
Entry into Jerusalem, 24, 45, 64, 73 


Washing of the Feet, 24, 47, 73 

Last Supper, 24, 47, 64, 73, 83 

Christ in Gethsemane, 24 

Betrayal by Judas, 24, 64 

Judgment of Pilate, 24, 64 

Carrying the Cross, 24, 64 

Crucifixion, 18, 19, 24, 26, 37 note 22, 45, 46, 64-65, 
67, 73-74, 83, 86 

Deposition, 18, 25, 64-65, 74 

Entombment, 25, 65, 75 

Anastasis (The Harrowing of Hell), 25, 33, 36, 45, 65, 
75, 86 

Marys at the Tomb, 25, 35 note 10, 65, 75 

Blessing of the Apostles, 25, 30-32, 45, 75-76 

Ascension, 6, 8, 17-18, 25, 26, 30-32, 45, 46, 48, 65, 
15=16 

Pentecost, 21=22; 25, 26; 45, 48: 60; 76-77 

Peter Ordaining the First Deacons, 25, 26-27, 42-43, 
76, 83 

Mission of the Apostles, 25, 77 

Koimesis (Death of the Virgin), 25, 26, 45, 77, 83 

Last Judgment, 35, 47 


Other images 


Apparition of the Angel to Joshua, 41-42 

Carrying of the Ark, 42 

Christ enthroned, 21, 35 

Deesis (Christ flanked by the Virgin and John the 
Baptist as intercessors), 37, 45 

Eustathios, martyrdom in the brazen bull with Aga- 
pios, Theopistos, and Theopiste, 26, 78 

Hospitality of Abraham, 25, 28, 68 

Maiestas Domini, 18, 19, 25, 28, 67-68 

Penitence of David, 42-43 

St. Basil, scenes from his Life, 26, 77-78 

Virgin Mary, Eleousa (Virgin of Tenderness), 8 note 
12, 9, 26, 58-59, 78, 86; Enthroned with Christ, 
16 note 6, 61 

Zosimas with Mary the Egyptian, 25, 68, 83 


Individual figures: to distinguish saints of the same name, their feast days from the Synaxarium ecclesiae 
Constantinopolitanae (Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum, Novembris, ed. H. Delehaye [Brussels, 1902]) are included. 


Aeithalas, 67 
Agape, 61 
Akepsimas, 67 
Alupios, 67 
Amos, prophet, 61 
Anargyroi (see Kosmas, Damian) 
Anastasia, 61 
Anthenogenes, 67 
Antonios, 28, 68 
Aphthonios, 67 
Arsenios, 28, 68 
Athanasios, 67 


Barbara, 67 

Basil, 24-25, 37, 66, 74 
Bikentios, 67 

Blasios, 67 

Boukolos, 67 


Christophoros, 16, 61, 67 
Clement of Rome, 67 
Constantine and Helena, 16, 61, 67 


Damian, 27 
Daniel, 61 










_ Euthymius, 67 
-Eutychios, 67 


Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, 26, 37, 66 


Georgios, bishop of Constantinople (18 Aug.), 67 
Georgios, martyr (23 Apr.), 16 note 6, 61, 67 
Germanos, 67 

Gregorios of Akrita, 67 


Helena, 16, 61, 67 
Hermogenios, 66 
Hieron, 16 note 6, 61 
Hosea, prophet, 61 
Hypatios, 67 


Jason, 22, 60 

Joel, prophet, 60, 76 

John the Almsgiver, 67 
John the Baptist, 22, 60, 66 
Jonah, prophet, 60-61 
Joseph, 67 


Katherine, 16, 61, 67 
Kattidios, 61 
Kosmas, 27, 67 


Lazaros, bishop, 67 
Leo of Rome, 67 
Leontios, 67 
Leukios, 67 
Loukas, apostle, 76 


_ Mary the Egyptian, 25, 68, 83 





Meletios, 67 
Menas, Alexandrian martyr (10 Dec.), 66 
Menas, Egyptian martyr (11 Nov.), 67 
Metrophanes, 67 

Micah, prophet, 61 

Michael, archangel, 29, 36 note 21 
Modestos, 67 


Nahum, 61 

Nehemiah, 60 

Nikandros, bishop of Myra (4 Nov.), 67 
Nikandros, martyr (15 Mar.), 67 


Orestes of Tyana, 67 


Panteleimon, 61 
Parthenios, 67 
Pausikakos, 67 
Pegasios, 67 

Peter of Alexandria, 67 
Photios, 61 

Proklos, 67 


Sophonias, prophet, 61 
Spyridon, 67 
Symeon the Stylite, 68 


Tarasios, 67 
Theodore, 61, 78 
Theodotos, 67 
Thyrsos, 67 
Timothy, 28, 68 


Viktor, 67 
Zacharias, 61 


Zinon, 67 
Zosimas, 25, 68, 83 
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2. Tokali Kilise, New Church, general view of the north tympanum 





3. Tokali Kilise, New Church, Adoration of the Magi, detail 





g the Apostles, detail 
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5. Tokali Kilise, New Church, conch of the central apse of the New Chure 
with the Crucifixion 





6. Tokali Kilise, New Church, Peter Ordaining the First Deacons, detail 





1. Tokali Kilise. New Church, Virgin Eleousa 





7. Tokahi Kilise, New Church, Virgin Eleousa 
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2. Goreme Valley, general view showing the location of Tokal: Kilise 





3. Lower Church, plan (a), section through the east bays to the east (b), 
and section through the nave to the east (c) 
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4. Old Church, reconstructed plan 





5. Old Church, reconstruction looking east 
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7. New Church, section through the nave to the east 





8. New Church, section through the corridor to the east 
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11. Lower Church, sanctuary corridor, view north 





11. Lower Church, sanctuary corridor, view north 





12. Old Church, general view to the east 





13. Old Church, general view to the west 
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15. Old Church, north side of vault 





Annunciation 
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Water 


17. Old Church, Visitation and Trial by 





18. Old Church, Journey to Bethlehem 
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19. Old Church, Nativity 
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19. Old Church. Nativity 
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20. Old Church, Adoration of the Magi 
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22. Old Church, Flight into Egypt 
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23. Old Church, Death of Zacharias 
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24. Old Church, Flight of Elizabeth and the Calling of John the Baptist 





25. Old Church, John the Baptist Preaching and John the Baptist Greeting Christ 
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26. Old Church, Baptism 








27. Old Church, Marriage Feast at Cana 
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28. Old Church, Marriage Feast at Cana and the Calling of Peter and Andrew 
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29. Old Church, Blessing of the Loaves and the Fishes 
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30. Old Church, Multiplication of the Loaves and the Fishes 





31. Old Church, Healing of the Man Born Blind and the Raising of Lazarus 





32. Old Church, Transfiguration 
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33. Old Church, Entry into Jerusalem 








34. Old Church, Last Supper 
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35. Old Church, Betrayal by Judas 
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36. Old Church, Christ before Pilate 
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37. Old Church, Simon Carrying the Cross and the Crucifixion 








38. Old Church, Deposition and Entombment 
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39. Old Church 





). Old Church, Anastasis 
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42. Old Church, saints on the north wall 





43. Old Church, fragment of the triumphal arch, 44, Old Church, fragment of the triumphal arch with 
north side the Prophetess Anna from the Presentation 





46. Old Church, narthex, south side of barrel vault with intrados 
of the arched entry into the Old Church 





47. Old Church, fragmentary niche from the original sanctuary apse of the Old Church 
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48. New Church, general view of the sanctuary arcade 
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general view to the north 
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49. New Church 





50. New Church, general view to the south 





view to the south 


52. New Church, corridor, 


51. New Church, corridor, view to the north 
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55. Parekklesion 
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56. Parekklesion 








view west 
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-New Church, Trial by Water, Joseph Rebukes Mary, Visitation 





61. New Church, Journey to Bethlehem 
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62. New C 





63. New Church. Nativity, detail 
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Adoration of the Magi 


New Church, 


64. 





65. New Church, Adoration of the Magi, detail 
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66. New Church, Flight into Egypt, Presentation, Mid-Pentecost 





68. New Church, Calling of John the Baptist and John the Baptist Greeting 
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67. New Church, Mid-Pentecost 
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69. New Church, Baptism 








New Church, Temptation of Christ 
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1. New Church, Calling of Matthew 
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72. New Church, Calling of Peter and Andrew, James and John 
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74. New Church, Marria 


73. New Church, Marriage Feast at Cana 





76. New Church, Christ and the Poor Widow 





7. New Church, Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand 
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78. New Church, Healing of the Man with Dropsy, Healing of the Officer’s Son, 
and Resurrection of the Daughter of Jairus 





19. New Church, Healing of the Paralytic and the Raising of Lazarus 
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81. New Church, Last Supper 





82. New Church, Transfiguration 
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84. New Church, detail of the Crucifixion, the Good Thief, and 
the Entombment 


85. New Church, detail of the Crucifixion, the Virgin and John, and 
the Deposition 





87. New Church, detail of the Crucifixion, the Bad Thief, and 


86. New Church, detail of the Crucifixion, the Centurion, and the Anastasis 
the Marys at the Tomb 








88. New Church, central bay of the nave, Ascension and Mission of the Apostles 
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89. New Church, Ascension, left half 
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Church, Ascension, right half 


90. New 


New Church, Blessing of the Apostles, left half 
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right half 
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Blessing of the Apostles 
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92. New Church 





93. New Church, Pentecost, east side, and Peter Ordaining the First Deacons 


95. right half 





94. New Church, Pentecost, west side, left half 
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97. New Church, Pentecost, east side, Joel and the Nations 
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98. New Church, Peter Ordaining the First Deacons 
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99. New Church, Peter and the Mission of the Apostles 
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100. New Church, Koimesis 
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102. New Church, prothesis apse 
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103. New Church, conch of the prothesis apse 








104. New Church, the Weighing of Souls and Zosimas and Mary the Egyptian 








105. New Church, Hospitality of Abraham 
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107. New Church, Epiphanios and Arsenios 


106. New Church, Anthony, Symeon the Stylite, and Timothy 
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108. New Church, detail of the niche from the original sanctuary of the Old Church and the surviving 
fragment from the Debate over the Church of Nicaea from the Life of Basil 
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109. New Church, Miracle at Basil’s Funeral 





110. New Church, south tympanum, blind arcade with four of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 








11. New Church. north arcade, Athanasios, one of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 





112. New Church, corridor ceiling, 
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13. New Church, east face of the sanctuary arcade, second arch from the south, P 





114. New Church, west face, south end of corridor wall, Kosmas 
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115. New Church, south end corridor ceilin 
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16. New Church, intrados of the central arch of the corridor arcade, Constantine and H 
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117, New Church, martyrdom of Eustathios and his family 





118. New Church, Virgin Eleousa 
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120. Salah, northern Mesopotamia, Mar Yakub, plan, sixth centu 
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121. Goreme, Little Tokali Kilise, 
plan, eleventh century? 





122. Goreme, Li 
, Little Tokali Kili 
corner of the transept ilise, north wall of the nave and northeast 





124. Sinassos, Church of the Holy Apostles, Annunciation and Visitation 





125. Cavusin, Great Pigeon House, 
Christ of the Ascension, 963-69 
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126, Cavusin, Great Pigeon House, Ascension, detail of the Virgin and Apostles 
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128. Cavusin, Great Pigeon House, triumphal arch with the Transfiguration 
and Apostle from the Ascension 
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129. Rome, Leo Bible, Vat. Regin. gr. 1, fol. 85 verso, Carrying the Ark, 
second quarter of the tenth century 
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130. Paris, Psalter, B.N., gr. 139, fol. 136 verso, Penitence of David, third quarter of the tenth century 





131. New Church, detail of detached plaster 





132. New Church, detail of detached plaster 


134. New Church, detail of scaling paint layer 








136. New Church, reattachment of loose plaster 








137. New Church, detail of Peter Ordaining the Deacons, during cleaning 





138. New Church, detail during cleaning 





140. New Church, conch of the prothesis apse, detail of the angel on the south 


